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CHAPTER    I. 

HE   light   had   been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  for  some  time,  and  the 
sparrows  which  lived  in  the  ivy  that  covered 
the  walls  of  the  White  Hart  at  Milcote  found 
imore  and  more  to  say  to  each  other  as  the 
\  sun  rose  higher  in  the  heavens ;  but  Lance 
Lister  still  lay  motionless  on  his  back  with 
I  his  eyes  shut,  every  ounce  of  determination 
:  in  his  nature  bent  on  going  to  sleep  in  spite 
of  the  sun  and  the  birds.     Five  hours  before 
he  had  gone  to  bed  with  the  same  determina- 
tion, but  hitherto  it  had  availed  him  nothing, 

VOL.   I.  I 
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and  he  had  passed  the  few  hours  of  darkness 
wide  awake.  Yet  he  had  tried  all  the  well- 
known  and  usual  methods  of  procuring  sleep, 
besides  some  of  his  own  invention.  He  had 
closed  his  eyes  and  mouth  and  breathed 
throueh  his  nose  till  he  was  almost  suffocated. 
He  had  repeated  several  hundred  lines  of  Mr. 
Pope's  translation  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and,  when  his 
memory  failed,  had  tried  how  much  he  could 
remember  of  the  original — which  was  about 
thirty  consecutive  lines  and  a  few  scattered 
fragments.  He  had  counted  countless  dream- 
sheep  passing  through  a  gap  in  an  imaginary 
hedge,  but  had  given  it  up,  after  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  had  passed  before  his  mind's 
eye,  for  there  really  seemed  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  go  on  till  breakfast-time. 
Besides — and  this  was  the  true  cause  of  his 
wakefulness — every  separate  mutton  before 
leaving  the  field  had  smiled  satirically,  and. 
turning  her  broadside  towards  him.  had 
displayed  on  her  woolly  flank  the  legend, 
"  Declined  with  thanks."  written  in  large  red 
letters.  There  was  a  white  splash  on  the 
darkness  of  the  carpet,  and,  as  the  day  broke, 
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it  had  grown  more  and  more  distinct  till  it 
took  the  shape  of  a  long  fat  envelope,  which, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  keep  his  eyes  closed, 
drew  them  towards  it.  At  last  he  could  read 
what  was  written  on  it.  It  had  originally  been 
addressed,  with  all  politeness,  to  ''Andrew 
Merry,  Esq.,  Horse-collar  Theatre,  Strand," 
but  this  had  been  struck  through  and  his 
own  name  (with  the  prefix  of  "  Mr. ")  and 
address  substituted.  The  lessee  had  evi- 
dently not  thought  it  worth  while  to  waste 
either  courtesy  or  stationery  on  the  producer 
of  so  hopeless  a  work  as  the  "farcical 
comedy'  which  the  envelope  contained. 
One  consequence  of  this  piece  of  clownish- 
ness  had  been  that  the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
had  sought  an  interview  with  the  unfortunate 
author  and  had  made  him  a  communication 
which  had  not  been  at  all  calculated  to  make 
him  sleep  the  more  soundly. 

The  play  in  question  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  this  particular  manager  so  long 
that  Lister  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  accepted,  and  had  indulged  in  the 
brightest    hopes    on    the    strength    of    this 
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delusion,  so  that  the  disappointment  of 
seeing  it  again  was  doubly  severe.  Nor 
was  it  only  his  pride  that  was  hurt.  Among 
the  pleasing  results  which  he  had  anticipated 
from  its  acceptance  had  been  that  of  receiving 
a  cheque  for  a  sum  of  money  proportionate 
to  the  merit  which  he  saw  in  it ;  and  the  fact 
that  this  was  not  forthcoming  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  moment  to  him  just  now. 

At  last  the  light  became  so  strong,  and 
the  little  chamber  so  hot,  that  Lister  found 
it  impossible  to  remain  in  bed  any  longer;  so, 
with  a  weary  impatient  sigh,  he  kicked  his 
blankets  in  all  directions,  jumped  up  and 
looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror  which  stood 
on  a  rickety  table  right  in  the  window.  It 
was  a  very  handsome  face  which  scowled  at 
him  from  the  glass.  The  complexion  of  it 
was  as  clear  and  delicate  as  that  of  a  child  ; 
the  eyes,  of  a  blue  colour,  so  deep  as  to  be 
almost  violet,  were  shaded  with  long  dark 
lashes,  and  between  the  full  red  lips  you 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  line  of  teeth  as  white 
and  even  as  a  puppy's.  A  slight  silky 
moustache,  of  the  colour   of  a  ripe  apricot, 
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barely  redeemed  the  face  from  the  reproach 
(if  at  four  and  twenty  it  be  one)  of  being 
rather  that  of  a  woman  than  of  a  man,  and 
even  the  sleepless  night,  which  makes  most 
people  little  less  than  hideous,  had  not 
detracted  from  the  beauty  of  it.  But  a  close 
observer  could  see  that  the  owner  of  all  these 
attractions  possessed  at  least  an  average 
amount  of  masculine  firmness.  The  rounded 
chin,  the  crimson  lips  set  firmly  together, 
and  the  almost  horizontal  line  of  the  lower 
jaw  were  signs  that  anybody  who  presumed 
on  his  pretty  red  and  white  complexion 
to  take  liberties  with  Master  Lancelot 
Lister  might  find  that  he  had  sadly  mis- 
calculated the  powers  of  resistance  of  that 
fascinating  individual. 

He  looked  at  himself  with  great  dis- 
approval, and  made  a  contemptuous  grimace 
at  his  own  reflection.  "  Bah  ! "  he  said.  "  If 
anybody  wishes  to  see  a  picture  of  a  Hope- 
less Duffer,  there's  one  for  him,"  and  he 
turned  from  the  glass  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  But  even  the  smiling  landscape, 
glowing  under   the  first   kisses  of  the   July 
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sun,  excited  in  him  no  feeling  more  agreeable 
than  a  sort  of  sulky  wonder  that  everything 
in  nature  should  look  happy  and  joyous  while 
so  important  a  person  as  himself  was  dis- 
gusted with  all  the  world. 

He  made  a  very  hasty  toilette,  put  on  his 
boating  flannels,  and,  throwing  a  towel  over 
his  arm,  went  out  of  the  room,  and  down  the 
creaking  stairs.  Although  it  was  so  early, 
the  household  was  already  astir,  and,  as  he 
passed  through  the  hall,  a  good-looking  young 
woman,  with  a  great  apron  covering  her  pink 
print  frock,  her  sleeves  rolled  up  over  her 
round  white  arms,  and  a  little  muslin  cap  on 
her  abundant  hair,  peeped  out  of  the  room 
which  he  occupied  whenever  he  was  in  the 
house,  and  greeted  him  with  a  charming 
smile. 

Lister  responded  to  the  silent  salutation, 
without  smiling  in  response.  "  Good  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Bayliss,"  he  said;  "you're  up  in 
good  time." 

Mrs.  Bayliss  came  out  of  the  room  and 
leaned  against  the  doorpost,  not  disinclined 
for  conversation. 
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"  Ah,"  she  began,  "  you've  got  to  be  up 
early  in  this  'ouse  if  you  want  to  keep  up 
with  the  work!  I  says  to  Bayliss,  only 
yesterday,  I  says,  '  Well/  I  says,  '  how  you 
expect  the  'ouse  to  be  kept  clean  and  respect- 
able, and  me  with  only  two  girls  to  'elp  me,' 
I  says,  '  passes  my  compre'ension.'  And  he 
only  laughs  and  says,  '  Why,  you're  as  good 
as  two  yourself,'  he  says.  '  As  good  as 
two  am  I,'  I  says.  '  Ah,  you'll  find  that  out 
when  I'm  dead  and  gone,  killed  with  the 
'ard  work/  I  says." 

"  It's  no  great  hardship  to  have  to  get  up 
early  on  such  a  heavenly  morning  as  this," 
remarked  Lister,  as  she  paused  for  a  minute 
to  take  breath. 

"  Ah !  it's  all  very  well  for  you  gentlemen 
to  get  up  and  go  for  your  bathe  in  the  river, 
and  then  come  back  and  dress  yourselves 
and  sit  down  to  your  breakfasts  without 
thinking  who's  'ad  the  trouble  of  getting 
them  for  you.  But  you  don't  look  very  fit 
this  morning,  Mr.  Lister.  Surely  you 
aren't  going  out  to  bathe  without  having  a 
little  something  to  eat  first !     It's  awful  bad 
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you  know.  Now  you  just  come  in  and  wait 
while  I  get  you  something." 

She  held  the  door  open,  and  Lister  passed 
into  the  room,  while  his  obliging  hostess, 
went  with  a  coquettish  toss  of  her  curly  head, 
away  into  her  kitchen.  She  soon  returned 
with  a  tumbler  of  milk  in  her  hand. 

"  It's  just  this  moment  come  in,"  she 
observed.  "  I  got  it  for  Bayliss,  because 
he  was  going  up  to  town  by  the  early  train, 
and  I've  put  a  glass  of  the  old  rum  in  it." 

Lister  drank  some  of  the  milk,  and  then 
looked  up  at  her  smiling.  "  You're  awfully 
eood  to  me,"  he  said.  "  You  don't  know  how 
sorry  I  shall  be  to  leave  this  place." 

"  Has  he  been  at  you,  then  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bayliss,  angrily.  "  Drat  the  man  !  I  told 
him  to  keep  his  tongue  quiet." 

Lister  nodded  gloomily.  u  He  sent  up  the 
bill  again  last  night,  with  a  note  saying  that 
he  should  want  my  room  on  Thursday,"  he 
said.  "  I  told  him  I  should  be  able  to  pay 
it  on  the  first  of  the  month  ;  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  believe  me." 

u  Believe  you,  indeed  ! '    Mrs.  Bayliss  said 
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with  indignation.  "  And  why  shouldn't  he  ? 
I  often  says  to  him,  '  Bayliss,  nothing'll  ever 
make  a  gentleman  of  you/  I  says  ;  '  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  me  you'd  never  have  a  gentleman 
in  the  'ouse.'  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh 
at,  Mr.  Lister.  It's  true  enough.  Have 
you  got  his  note  with  you  ?  " 

Lister  handed  her  an  envelope.  "  You 
needn't  trouble  yourself  to  read  it,"  he  said  ; 
"  it's  quite  formal,  I  assure  you." 

The  young  woman  took  out  the  letter, 
read  it  through  with  a  sneer,  and  then  tore  it 
into  a  dozen  pieces  and  threw  them  into  the 
fireplace. 

"  There!"  she  said  triumphantly.  "So 
much  for  that.  You  shall  stop  here  as  long 
as  ever  you  choose,  and  Fll  make  it  right 
with  him."  She  came  closer  to  him,  and 
looked  straight  into  his  eyes,  while  a  saucy 
smile  curved  her  lips  and  showed  just  a 
glimpse  of  her  little  white  teeth.  "  Shan't  I 
be  mistress  in  my  own  house  ? '  she  said 
defiantly.     "  I'll  let  him  see." 

Lister  made  no  verbal  reply,  but,  glancing 
quickly  over  his  shoulder,  put  his  arm  round 
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her  waist  and  pressed  a  hasty  kiss  on  her 
fresh  soft  lips — and  then  tried  to  repeat  the 
assault. 

Mrs.  Bayliss  gave  a  little  shriek  of  out- 
raged modesty,  and  sprang  away  from  his 
arm. 

"  You  wretched  boy  ! '  she  said,  with  the 
greatest  indignation.  "  How  dare  you  do 
such  a  thing  ?  Suppose  any  of  the  girls  had 
come  in.  If  you  ever  do  such  a  thing  again, 
I'll—Ill " 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  Box  my  ears  ?' 
"  No  ;  I'll  tell  Bayliss,  and  he  shall." 
The  soft  glance  which  accompanied  these 
stout  words  robbed  the  threat  of  all  its 
terrors,  and  Lister  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  her  determination  to  the  test,  when 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  housemaid 
with  a  perfect  armoury  of  brushes  entered 
the  room.  Mrs.  Bayliss  became  in  a 
moment  the  demure  hostess  which  every- 
body (except  a  very  few  of  her  particular 
friends)  knew  her  to  be,  and  said  in  the  most 
business-like  tone — 

"  That's  settled,  then,  Mr.  Lister.     You've 
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changed  your  mind,  and  you'll  stay  on  for 
the  present." 

Lister  had  not  the  aplomb  and  self-pos- 
session of  the  ex-barmaid.  He  blushed  like 
a  girl,  and  looked  so  handsome  that  Mrs. 
Bayliss  looked  at  him  with  even  more 
admiration  than  before,  and  very  likely 
wished  the  servant  up  to  her  neck  in  the 
river ;  while  Lister  stammered  something 
indistinctly  and  made  his  escape  from  the 
room. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  stopped  outside  the  house  to  light  his 
pipe.  "  That  was  a  near  thing.  I  wonder 
what  that  girl  would  have  said  if  she'd  seen 
me  kissing  '  the  missis.'  I  really  must  be 
more  careful,  or  I  shall  get  into  some  fright- 
ful row  some  of  these  days." 

He  shook  his  head  at  his  own  youthful 
folly,  and  set  off  at  a  smart  pace  down  a 
road  that  bordered  the  river.  His  face  was 
more  cheerful  now,  for  it  was  not  in  human 
nature — at  his  age,  at  least — to  be  other 
than  happy  on  so  perfect  a  morning.  As 
he  went  on  his  step  grew  lighter  and  more 
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elastic  ;  his  head  went  up  and  his  chest 
out  ;  he  began  to  whistle  softly,  and  before 
he  had  gone  half  a  mile  he  was  swinging 
down  the  middle  of  the  dusty  road  to  the 
inspiriting  music  of  the  Riflemen's  quick- 
step. 

"  '  I'm  Ninety-five,  I'm  Ninety-five, 
And  to  keep  single  I'll  contrive, 
Whatever  may  or  mayn't  arrive,'  " 

he  sang  ;  and  then,  breaking  off  suddenly. 
he  laughed  aloud.  "  I  shouldn't  be  able 
to  keep  single  long  if  they  were  all  like 
madame,"  he  remarked.  Then  waxing 
poetical,  "  Art  thou  he  whom  men  call 
"  Light  o  Love  "  ?'  '  A  motherly  cow,  who 
was  looking  at  him  over  a  gate,  appeared 
to  think  that  the  question  was  addressed 
to  her,  and  turned  away  disgusted  at  his 
frivolity.  Lister  picked  up  a  stone  and 
threw  it  after  the  solemn  beast,  and  then 
answered  his  own  question,  as  he  resumed 
his  march.  "  Ay?  said  Gazvain,  'for  women 
be  so  light?  As  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
Round  Table,  so  they  are  now  and  ever  shall 
be.     It  really  is  too  bad  of  them." 
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Anybody  who  heard  his  words,  and  saw 
his  expression  of  disapproval,  might  have 
easily  supposed  that  it  was  Mrs.  Bayliss  who 
had  kissed  him,  instead  of  he  her,  and  if 
he  knew  the  truth  would  have  accused  him 
of  the  grossest  affectation ;  but  he  would  have 
been  wrong,  for  Lister  was  not  at  all  an 
amorous  young  man,  and  though  his  good 
looks  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  eet 
through  a  certain  amount  of  kissing  in  each 
year,  it  was  really  an  amusement  for  which 
he  cared  very  little. 

For  about  another  mile  his  way  lay 
between  tall  hedges,  all  sweet  with  honey- 
suckle and  dog-roses,  which  kept  off  what 
little  breeze  there  was.  It  was  very  hot 
indeed,  and  he  rejoiced  exceedingly  when 
the  lane  made  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  and 
he  saw  a  hundred  yards  off  the  silver 
Thames  glittering  under  the  morning  sun, 
and  congratulated  himself  that  before  long 
he  should  be  disporting  himself  in  its  waters. 
At  the  end  of  the  lane,  just  on  the  brink  of 
the  river,  was  a  cottage  where  the  ferryman 
lived,  and    a    landing-stage    to    which  were 
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moored  half  a  dozen  boats  of  all  sizes.  The 
ferryman,  a  stout  old  man  almost  as  broad 
as  he  was  long,  and  remarkable  for  speaking 
with  great  purity  the  Cockney  dialect  of 
fifty  years  ago,  was  engaged  in  mopping 
out  one  of  these.  He  greeted  the  young 
man  with  what  sounded  like  a  surly  growl, 
for  long  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather 
had  made  his  voice  as  the  voice  of  a 
bear. 

*'  Goin'  for  a  bathe,  sir?'  he  asked, 
noticing  the  towel  that  hung  over  Lister's 
arm. 

"  Yes,  Cooper,  I  think  so.  Which  boat 
shall  I  have  ? ' 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Cooper,  considering — for 
he  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  always 
considered  before  speaking — "well,  sir, 
you  can  ave  any  of  'em  as  far  as  that  goes, 
but  why  don't  ye  'ave  the  punt  ?  She's  a 
werrv  ^ood  un,  and  them  boats  ain't  no  crood 
to  bathe  out  of.  You  cawn't  plunge  out 
pn  'em,  and  you  cawn't  climb  into  'em  arter- 
wards.  Now,  with  a  punt  you  takes  your 
Yader   rififht  out  in  the  middle  o'  the  river, 
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and  there  you  are.  And  then  when  you 
wants  to  get  back,  you  ain't  got  no  difficulty 
in  clingin'  on  to  'er,  and  arter  a  bit  you  gets 
your  stummick  over  the  gunnell,  and  there 
you  are  again." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lister,  "  that's  all  very  well; 
but  if  you  happen  to  have  a  civilized 
1  stummick,'  it  hurts  it  like  fun  to  scrape  it 
over  a  gunwale.  Let  me  tell  you  that,  Mr. 
Cooper." 

"  Well,  sir,  o'  course,  if  you  prefers  wadin' 

through  the  mud  up   on  to  the  bank,  that's 

your  business,"  said  Cooper  ;  "  but  if  it  was 

me  as  was  goin'  bathin',   I'd  take  the  punt 

if  there  were  fifty boats,  and  so  I  tells 

you. 

Lance    was    impressed    by  the    solemnity 

of  his  manner,  and  began  to  think  there 
was  more  in  the  matter  than  he  would  have 
supposed.  So,  after  a  minute's  hesitation,  he 
said — 

"All  right;  I'll  have  the  punt.  I  shan't 
do  myself  any  credit  in  her  ;  but,  as  I'm 
come  out  for  a  bath,  it  won't  matter  if  I  come 
to  grief,  will  it  ?  " 
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The  punt  was  unchained,  and  Lance 
skipped  into  it  and  clutched  the  pole  that 
Cooper  held  out  to  him.  Then  she  shot 
straight  out  from  the  bank  into  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  began  to  driftdown  slowly, 
broadside  on. 

"  Better  keep  up-stream,  sir,"  Cooper 
shouted.  "  It's  runnin'  werry  strong  over 
the  weir  this  marnin',  and  you  don't  want  to 
be  drowned  afore  you've  'ad  your  breakfast ; ' 
and  he  chuckled  grimly,  and  went  into  his 
cottage  to  get  his  own. 

Lance  heard  his  warning,  but,  affecting  to 
disregard  it,  pretended  that  he  was  going 
downstream  of  set  purpose.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  old  man  had  disappeared,  he 
dropped  his  pole  into  the  water  very  care- 
fully, and  with  some  difficulty  contrived  to 
get  the  punt's  nose  to  the  current.  Now, 
the  art  of  punting,  easy  as  it  looks,  is  by 
no  means  one  of  those  accomplishments, 
such  as  poker  and  love-making,  that  come 
to  a  man  by  nature.  In  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  x  it  was  very  little  practised, 
and  a  man,  especially  if  he  wTere  or  had  been 
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at  Cambridge,  might  pass  for  a  very  decent 
waterman  and  yet  have  very  little  idea  of 
managing  a  pole  and  the  punt  that  belongs 
to  it.  Lance  found  it  easy  enough  to  stick 
the  former  into  the  mud  and  push  the  latter 
away  from  it,  but  the  mystery  of  "  cramping" 
was  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  and  he  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that  he 
was  a  duffer  at  one  more  thing-  than  he  had 
supposed  when  he  left  his  hotel.  But  he 
stuck  to  his  work  like  a  man,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  waltzing  up  and  down  the 
river  managed  to  get  under  the  bank  where 
there  was  less  current,  and  then  began  to 
work  up-stream,  avoiding  very  cautiously  the 
branches  of  the  alders  that  overhung  the 
water,  and  exerting  himself  a  great  deal  to 
keep  the  punt  from  running  into  the  bank, 
which  she  threatened  to  do  about  three 
times  in  every  five  minutes.  He  made  very 
fair  progress,  and  in  about  an  hour  from 
the  time  he  had  left  the  landing-stage  he 
had  travelled  nearly  two  miles.  Right  ahead 
a  great  chestnut  grew  close  to  the  edge  of 
the    river    and    threw    its    branches    almost 
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down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming 
what  seemed  an  impenetrable  barrier. 
Lance  tried  to  steer  his  punt  round  it, 
but  she  refused  to  answer  to  his  coaxing, 
and  plunged  her  nose  into  the  middle  of 
the  foliage.  A  heavy  branch  struck  the 
puntsman  across  the  face,  the  floor  slipped 
from  under  his  feet,  and  he  fell  backwards 
with  a  crash,  while  his  craft  glided  on  under 
the  leaves  and  came  into  violent  collision 
with  a  houseboat  which  was  moored  stem 
and  stern  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree. 

"You  precious  idiot!"  said  Lance,  savagely, 
as  he  picked  himself  up  and  looked  ruefully 
at  his  bleeding  knuckles,  from  which  he  had 
knocked  all  the  skin  in  his  fall.  "  You 
confounded  left-handed  old  tub  of  a  Noah's 
Ark  !  How  the  mischief  came  you  to  do 
that  ?     Of  all  the  awkward " 

He  stopped  suddenly  in  his  remarks,  anil 
for  the  second  time  that  morning  blushed 
all  over  his  face  ;  for  at  that  moment  he 
became  aware  that  a  lady  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  him.  A  young  woman  of  about  his 
own  age,  tall  and  beautifully  formed — 
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"  Fulva  comas,  longaeque  manus,  et  maxima  toto 
Corpore," 

was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  saloon  and 
listening  to  all  he  had  to  say.  In  the  first 
hasty  glance  which  he  caught  of  her  he  did 
not  think  that  she  was  particularly  beautiful 
or  even  pretty,  but  it  struck  him  that  she 
had  an  air  of  great  distinction,  and  was 
evidently  not  one  of  those  suburban  nymphs 
usually  to  be  found  haunting  the  Upper 
Thames  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
He  disengaged  his  punt  as  best  he  could, 
and  then,  lifting  his  straw  hat,  said  politely — 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons ;  I  hope  I 
haven't  done  much  damage." 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  that  saucy  con- 
fidence which  had  been  begotten  in  him 
by  the  favour  with  which  he  was  universally 
regarded  by  woman-kind,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  closer  view  of  her 
charms.  Her  expression  at  first  sight  was 
not  a  very  pleasing  one,  being  rather  too 
set  for  womanly  beauty.  Her  thin  dark 
eyebrows  almost  met  on  her  forehead ;  they 
were    separated    only  by  an    almost    imper- 
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ceptible  wrinkle,  a  tiny  frown  which  seemed 
habitual  with  her.  Her  lips  were  thin, 
slightly  depressed  at  the  corners,  and  just 
shaded  with  a  delicate  down,  which,  though 
at  present  little  less  than  adorable,  suggested 
possibilities  of  future  disfigurement  to  those 
who  were  capable  of  looking  forward  twenty 
years.  Her  hair,  so  dark  as  to  be  almost, 
if  not  quite,  black,  was  twisted  up  into  a 
knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  displayed 
the  pure  outline  of  the  neck  on  which  it  was 
set  with  a  haughty  grace.  The  complexion 
was  clear  and  colourless,  having  that  ivory 
ni07'bidezza  which  lights  up  so  magnificently 
at  night,  and  is  so  very  rare  in  England  ; 
and  her  dark  eyes,  shining  under  long  silky 
lashes  curved  upwards  at  the  ends,  had  a 
gleam  in  them  which  made  one  think  that 
under  the  influence  of  passion  they  were 
capable  of  expressing  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  did  on  ordinary  occasions.  She  was 
entirely  covered,  from  her  square  shoulders 
right  down  to  the  ground,  with  a  fleecy  white 
peignoir,  which,  as  she  drew  it  round  her, 
displayed   the  graceful   curves   of   her   body 
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in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  ex- 
cessively trying  to  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  women  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  figures. 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  done  much  damage," 
Lance  repeated  apologetically. 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  you've  done  much 
harm,"  the  girl  said,  in  a  cool  indifferent 
voice.  "  But  you  should  be  more  careful 
when  you  go  out  in  a  punt.  I  don't  think 
you  manage  it  very  well.  You  should  get 
somebody  to  give  you  a  few  lessons." 

Lance  was  about  to  make  some  more  or 
less  impudent  rejoinder ;  but  his  nerve 
failed  him. 

"  I  came  out  early  on  purpose,"  he  said 
humbly,  "  because  I  thought  there'd  be  no- 
body about  for  me  to  damage.  I  was  look- 
ing about  for  a  good  place  to  bathe.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  one  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  at  him  in  a  cool  critical 
manner,  as  if  he  had  been  a  horse,  or  a  dog, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  a  little  spark  kindled  in 
the  dark  depths  of  her  eyes. 

"  Are  you  a  good  swimmer  ?  "  she  asked, 
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with  the  faintest  accent  of  irony,  as  if  she 
thought  that,  his  skill  in  a  punt  might  be  the 
measure  of  his  skill  in  the  water. 

Lance  was  but  an  indifferent  performer,  and 
had  no  objection  to  confessing  it  at  most 
times  ;  but  her  tone  piqued  his  pride,  and 
he  answered  boldly,  "  Not  up  to  champion- 
ship form,  but  as  good  as  most  men  about 
here,  I  think." 

The  girl  raised  her  eyebrows  slightly,  as 
if  she  resented  his  familiarity,  and  turning 
away  flung  him  a  negligent  answer  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  The  best  place  to  bathe  is  under  the 
weir  just  above.  They  say  it's  dangerous  ; 
but  /  never  find  it  so." 

Then  she  disappeared  through  the  open 
door  of  the  saloon,  leaving  Lance  much  less 
pleased  with  himself  than  he  usually  felt 
after  an  interview,  however  short,  with  a 
member  of  the  opposite  sex.  He  was  so 
accustomed  to  being  made  much  of  by 
women,  that  he  honestly  felt  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  dark  girl's  manner,  and  the 
only  explanation  that  occurred   to  him  was 
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that  something  had  happened  to  annoy  her 
just  before  he  came  up. 

"  Distinctly  sulky,"  he  murmured,  as  he 
took  up  his  pole ;  "  but,  Great  Scott !  what 
a  figure !  I  don't  think  there's  any  violent 
hurry  about  that  swim.  Let's  wait  and  see 
if  she  comes  out  again." 

He  drifted  down  about  fifty  yards,  and 
then,  pushing  his  punt  into  the  bank,  made 
her  fast,  and,  lighting  a  pipe,  prepared  to  pass 
half  an  hour  or  so  of  complete  laziness.  But 
scarcely  had  he  settled  himself  comfortably, 
when  he  saw  another  punt  shoot  across  stream 
from  the  houseboat  to  the  opposite  bank. 
A  young  man  sprang  out  and  made  his  way 
along  the  towpath  towards  him. 

"  He's  going  to  pitch  into  me  for  knocking 
his  paint  about,"  said  Lance  to  himself;  "  I'll 
pretend  not  to  see  him."  And  he  took  a  book 
out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to  read  osten- 
tatiously. The  young  man  came  down  the 
bank  and  addressed  him  politely. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  in  a  confiden- 
tial sort  of  voice.  "  Would  you  very  much 
mind  moving  a  little  lower  down  the  river  ? ' 
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"What  on  earth  for  ?  '    asked  Lance. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  my  sister's  waiting  to 
take  a  swim,  and  she  can't  very  well  do  it 
with  a  stranger  so  close  to  the  houseboat. 
We're  not  at  Trouville,  you  know." 

"  Did  she  send  you  with  the  message  ?  ' 
asked  Lance,  smiling,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  departure. 

"  No,  no ;  of  course  not.  But  she  said 
she  couldn't  do  it  as  long  as  you  were  there  : 
and  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  like  to  know 
that  you  were  keeping  her  waiting." 

"  Oh,  of  course  ;  I'll  go  at  once.  I  hope  I 
didn't  startle  you  just  now  when  I  ran 
into  you.  I  don't  think  I  damaged  you 
much." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  if  you  did.  The  old 
tub  doesn't  belong  to  me  ;  I've  only  hired 
her  for  the  season.  Sure  you  don't  mind 
moving  ?  Thanks  ;  it's  awfully  kind  of  you, 
I'm  sure.     Good  morning." 

The  attentive  brother  returned  to  the 
houseboat,  and  Lance  once  more  took  up 
his  pole. 

"  She  was  rather  satirical  about  my  swim- 
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ming,"  he  said  ;  "  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
mess  she'll  make  of  it  herself.  I've  a  great 
mind  to  watch  her.  Better  not,  perhaps ; 
it's,  a  caddish  sort  of  thing  to  do,  and  I  don't 
think  I  should  like  the  way  she'd  look  at  me 
if  she  caught  me." 

He  pushed  away  from  the  bank,  and  was 
soon  floating  downstream  again  ;  but,  before 
he  had  gone  far,  the  demon  of  curiosity 
seized  him ;  he  landed  hastily,  made  his 
punt  fast  to  the  bank,  and,  after  hiding  his 
pole  in  the  grass,  set  out  to  walk  towards 
the  spot  where  a  flagstaff,  bearing  a  broad 
pennon  with  the  words  Reine  Margot  in  red 
letters,  stuck  up  above  the  foliage  that 
fringed  the  bank. 

Some  twenty  yards  above  this  spot 
was  a  sandy  spit  with  a  great  poplar 
growing  on  it,  whose  roots  extended  down 
into  the  water  and  formed  a  habitation  for  a 
colony  of  water-rats.  The  bank  was  fringed 
with  a  hedge  Gf  meadowsweet  and  other 
wild  flowers,  and  under  cover  of  this  Lance, 
feeling  very  much  ashamed  of  himself, 
crept  along  till  he  reached  the  poplar,  and 
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took  up  his  station  behind  it  till  it  should 
please  the  beauty  to  show  herself.  From 
his  hiding-place  he  had  a  perfect  view  of  tl 
houseboat;  he  could  see  the  blaze  of  colour 
on  the  roof,  the  more  delicate  tints  of  the 
Indian  silk  window-curtains,  and  the  polished 
brass  fittings  gleaming  like  gold  in  the  sun. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  young 
man  who  had  spoken  to  him  put  his  head 
out  and  looked  cautiously  up  and  down  the 
river,  then  withdrew,  apparently  to  report 
all  clear.  The  next  moment  a  tall  figure, 
still  shrouded  in  the  white  peignoir,  came 
out  of  the  saloon  and  ran  up  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  roof — then  stood  still  for  a  moment. 
From  his  corner  Lance  could  see  a  pair  of 
slender  white  hands  busy  with  some  strap  or 
fastening  round  the  waist  of  the  skipper's 
sister — then  the  shrouding  garment  slipped 
from  her  shoulders  and  rustled  to  the  roof, 
and  for  one  minute  he  saw  her  clothed  only 
in  a  dark  blue  French  maillot,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a  river-nymph  who  had  made 
such  slight  concessions  to  nineteenth-century 
prudery  as  that  somewhat  abbreviated  cos- 
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tume  affords.  Then  she  stepped  up  on  the 
bench,  and,  placing  one  bare  foot  on  the 
the  railing  that  ran  round  the  roof,  remained 
for  a  moment  meditating  the  plunge;  the 
next  she  was  poised  on  the  iron  rod,  her 
arms,  bare  to  the  shoulder,  stretched  out 
above  her  head,  and  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
meeting.  Slowly  she  swayed  forward  slightly, 
and  then  launched  herself  into  the  air  ;  there 
was  a  flash  as  of  a  kingfisher  darting  under 
the  dark  shadow  of  a  clump  of  alders — a 
momentary  gleam  of  long  white  limbs  shoot- 
ing across  the  dark  background  of  foliage — 
and  she  had  disappeared  into  the  stream 
with  the  scarcely  perceptible  splash  of  a 
startled  otter.  Her  head  came  to  the  sur- 
face immediately,  and  she  began  to  swim 
quickly  up-stream,  throwing  her  arm  over  her 
head  with  long  rhythmical  strokes,  steady 
and  measured  as  if  propelled  by  a  steam- 
engine.  As  she  approached  the  spot  where 
Lance  lay  perdu  he  shrank  closer  to  his 
friendly  tree,  and  hoped  with  all  his  heart 
that  it  would  not  occur  to  her  to  look  in  his 
direction.     But  the  girl  was  too  much  occu- 
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pied  with  her  own  amusement  to  think  of 
anything  else,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  had 
rounded  the  point  and  disappeared  from  his 
sieht,  though  he  could  still  hear  the  measured 
splash  of  her  arm  striking  the  water.  She 
was  soon  followed  by  her  brother  in  his 
punt,  which  he  manoeuvred  with  an  ease 
much  envied  by  Lance,  and  which  he  sent 
against  the  stream  at  a  pace  that  promised 
to  overtake  the  swimmer  before  she  had  gone 
much  further. 

This  was  evidently  the  end  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, as  far  as  Lance  was  concerned,  so  he 
rose  from  his  uncomfortable  berth  behind  the 
poplar,  and  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
place  where  he  had  left  his  own  punt. 

Suddenly  the  words  of  the  Naiad,  "  They 
say  it's  dangerous ;  but  /  never  found  it 
so,"  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  divined 
the  object  of  her  expedition.  She  was 
going  up  to  the  weir.  Why  should  not  he 
go  there  too  ?  She  herself  had  told  him  of 
the  place,  and  could  not  feel  offended  if  she 
saw  him  there — especially  if  he  could  manage 
to  get  there  first.     The  lock  was  barely  half 
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a  mile  to  one  going  across  country ;  he  could 
hear  the  rushing  of  the  weir  where  he  stood. 
He  took  his  resolution  at  once,  and  started 
across  the  fields  as  fast  as  he  could  walk,  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  lock  he  looked 
carefully  down  the  river,  but  nobody  was  in 
sight,  for  his  short  cut  had  enabled  him  to 
gain  on  the  swimmer  and  her  escort.  Cross- 
ing the  lock  gate,  deserted  at  this  time  of 
the  day,  he  made  his  way  at  a  much  more 
leisurely  pace  along  the  bank  of  the  main 
stream  to  the  weir,  which  lay  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  above,  and  there  sat  down  to 
think  things  over.  The  river  was  not  very 
high,  and  the  water  tumbled  over  into  the 
lasher  with  a  lazy  plunge  which  was  certainly 
not  suggestive  of  much  danger.  Only  in  one 
place  the  stream  seemed  to  run  at  all  swiftly, 
and  that  was  out  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Here  and  there  it  divided,  one  part  of  it 
hurrying  downwards,  while  the  other  curved 
round  in  an  eddy  and  came  sliding  back 
under  the  bank,  bubbling  and  foaming  and 
throwing  up  pieces  of  driftwood,  which  floated 
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round  and  round  in  the  mimic  whirlpool, 
dancing  and  tossing  on  the  tiny  waves,  and 
seeming  to  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
living  creatures  on  that  brilliant  summer 
morning.  Now  and  again  a  shoal  of  small 
fishes,  flying  from  the  jaws  of  some  fresh- 
water shark  who,  like  the  more  important 
beasts  of  prey,  was  seeking  his  meat  from 
God,  darted  through  the  shallow  water  under 
the  bank.  A  large  colony  of  sand-martins 
had  made  their  procreant  cradles  in  the  high 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and 
those  members  whose  family  cares  permitted 
them  a  little  amusement  were  wheeling  and 
shooting  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  utter- 
ing sharp  joyous  cries,  and  apparently  prac- 
tising the  evolutions  of  some  complicated 
bird-quadrille,  to  which  a  musical  ride  was 
child's  play  ;  while  every  now  and  then  some 
anxious  young  mother  would  tear  herself 
from  the  sport  and  shoot  into  her  nursery 
window    to    see    how    her    little    ones    were 


getting  on. 


Though    it    was  still    early,  the    sun    was 
burning    Lance's    back    through    his    flannel 
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boating -jacket  as  if  it  had  been  noonday, 
and  he  was,  by  reason  of  his  sharp  walk,  by 
no  means  so  cool  as  he  had  been  when 
sitting  behind  the  tree.  A  blackbird  in  the 
hedge  sang  sweetly  to  his  mate  hidden  in 
a  blackthorn  close  by,  and  the  monotonous 
note  of  the  sheep  scattered  about  the  field 
supplied  an  accompaniment  to  his  song. 
Everything  seemed  happy,  for  it  was  a  per- 
fect summer  morning ;  and  on  a  perfect 
summer  morning  the  whole  duty  of  the  man 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  himself  on 
the  brink  of  the  Thames  anywhere  above 
Windsor  is — to  bathe.  The  blackbird  in 
the  hedge,  the  sheep  in  the  field,  the  lazy 
ripple  of  the  water,  all  echoed  the  same 
word,  and  Lance  determined  that  he  would 
bathe  without  losing  any  more  time  in  think- 
ing about  it.  But,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  caught  in  something  even  less  than — 


11 


le  simple  appareil 
Dune  beaute  qu'on  vient  d'arracher  au  sommeil," 

he    determined    to    plunge    in    without    un- 
dressing.     It  was  a  piece  of  folly  of  which 
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nobody  who  had  ever  felt  the  red-hot  pincers 
of  rheumatism  would  have  been  guilty,  but 
for  Lance  rheumatism  was  a  pleasure  to 
come.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  boating- 
shoes,  and  then  climbed  up  the  bank  till  he 
found  himself  standing  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  weir.  Then  he  looked  down  and  did 
not  much  like  the  prospect  before  him. 
There  was  a  fall  of  some  six  or  eigrht  feet 
and  the  water  under  the  weir  looked  dark 
and  forbidding — quite  a  different  colour  when 
you  were  above  it.  While  he  was  considering 
whether  he  had  the  nerve  to  plunge  in  he 
heard  voices,  and  the  punt  came  round  the 
bend  just  below.  He  could  see  the  girl  of 
the  Reinc  Margot  still  wrapped  in  her  peig- 
noir sitting"  in  it.  She  must  have  climbed  in 
so  as  to  save  herself  for  another  swim  in  tr 
weir  pool,  and  Lance  felt  that  he  would  be- 
very  much  in  the  way  If  she  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  that  his  best  chance  of  seeing  her 
dive  aeain  was  to  be  in  the  water  when  she 
came  up. 

Moved    partly    by   this    consideration    and 
partly  by  his  vanity,  which  whispered  to  him 
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to  let  her  see  how  unfounded  were  her 
doubts  of  his  skill,  he  took  his  courage  in 
both  hands  and  walked  cautiously  along  the 
beam  which  ran  over  the  weir.  The  punt 
was  now  within  fifty  yards,  and  the  occupants 
caught  sight  of  Lance  standing  up  clear 
against  the  sky.  The  young  man  shouted 
something  to  him,  but  his  words  were  lost 
in  the  rush  of  the  water.  Lance  thought 
it  was  to  ask  him  to  wait  a  minute,  but  he 
knew  that  his  nerve  would  not  hold  out  if 
he  did.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  little  eddy 
just  beyond  the  fall  and  took  his  plunge, 
straightening  his  body  and  throwing  up  his 
legs  as  high  as  he  could,  into  the  cool  depths 
of  sixteen  feet  of  water.  How  deep  the 
weir-pool  was,  to  be  sure  !  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  never  get  to  the  bottom.  His  eyes 
were  open,  but  he  could  see  nothing,  for  the 
water  was  full  of  bubbles  that  passed  by  him 
like  a  flight  of  shooting  stars.  A  sudden 
spasm  of  nervousness  ran  through  him,  and 
he  tried  to  rise  to  the  surface  ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  a  powerful  hand  seized  him  and  held 
him  down.  He  tried  to  strike  out,  but  the 
vol.  1.  3 
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water  ran  so  fast  that  he  seemed  to  get  no 
hold  on  it ;  and  then  he  began  to  find  it 
difficult  to  hold  his  breath  any  longer.  A 
sharp  pain  shot  through  his  left  shoulder,  and 
his  temples  felt  as  if  they  were  going  to 
burst.  It  flashed  across  him  that  if  this  were 
not  drowning  it  was  something  very  like  it, 
and  he  got  more  frightened  still.  The  pain 
grew  worse,  and  he  was  forced  to  empty  his 
lungs  ;  this  relieved  him  for  the  moment, 
but  the  next  he  felt  that  he  must  breathe  or 
die.  He  made  one  more  frantic  effort  to 
strike  upwards  but  it  was  no  use — he  was 
being  whirled  round  and  round.  He  opened 
his  mouth  convulsively — his  mouth  was  full 
of  water ;  he  seemed  to  be  floating  in  a 
luminous  atmosphere,  shot  with  all  manner 
of  colours,  but  chiefly  with  green  ;  then  he 
was  falling — falling — the  colours  died  away — 
***** 
Where  was  he  ?  Why  had  he  so  much 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  why  was  he  lying 
on  his  back  ?  What  made  the  sun  and  the 
trees  whirl  round  and  round ;  and  whose  voice 
was  it  that  was  saying,  ''Confound  the  fellow! 
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he's  going  off  again.     Here,  Sylvia,  hold  his 
head  up  while  I  get  at  my  flask  "  ? 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  whisky  which  was  poured  down 
Lance's  throat  must  have  gone  straight  to 
the  right  place,  for,  as  soon  as  he  had 
swallowed  it,  he  regained  his  consciousness 
and  struggled  to  get  up  and  see  what  it  was 
all  about.  But  this  was  not  so  easy,  for, 
though  he  had  been  not  more  than  half 
drowned,  he  was  as  weak  as  a  baby. 

"  Better  lie  still  a  little  longer,"  said  a 
voice,  not  unkindly.  (i  It  takes  a  man  a  few 
minutes  to  pull  himself  together  after  such  a 
shave  as  you've  had." 

"  But  what's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Lance, 
still  confused.  "  Did  I  fall  overboard  ?  I 
don't  remember." 

* 

"  Overboard  ?  Well,  yes ;  if  you  call 
tumbling  over  a  weir  falling  overboard." 

Lance  now  sat  up  and  recognized  the  man 
of  the  houseboat,  who  was  kneeling  by  him. 

"  I  didn't  tumble  off,"  he  said  in  a  hurt 
tone.  "  I  dived.  I  remember  now.  And 
when  I  tried  to  come  up  again  I  couldn't." 
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'*  No ;  and  not  very  likely  you  would,  with 
a  shirt  and  flannels  on  and  ever  so  many 
tons  of  water  coming  dowri  on  you  every 
minute." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  extremely  obliged  to  you 
for  pulling  me  out,"  said  Lance,  gratefully. 
11  I  should  have  been  dead  by  now,  I  suppose, 
if  you  hadn't  been  near." 

"Well,  it  was  my  sister  who  did  it  really," 
said  the  other  man,  rising  and  shaking  him- 
self. "  I  shouldn't  have  been  much  good 
alone  ;   I'm  no  better  than  you  are  yourself." 

"  Oh,  really "  began  Lance. 

"  You've  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  She's 
a  better  man  than  most  fellows  at  other  things 
besides  swimming.  It  was  she  who  noticed 
there  was  something  wrong,  and  that  you 
didn't  come  up.  Then  we  could  just  see  you 
rolling  about  in  a  small  whirlpool  like  a  por- 
poise, and  she  went  down  and  brought  you 
up  to  the  top,  and  then  we  soon  had  you  out. 
We  thought  you  were  drowned  at  first  ;  but 
you  very  soon  came  round  after  I'd  emptied 
the  water  out  of  you." 

The   feeling  of  which   Lance  was  chiefly 
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conscious  at  that  moment  was  one  of  shame 
that  he  should  have  been  rescued  by  a  girl ; 
and,  instead  of  being  grateful  to  her,  he  was 
rather  inclined  to  resent  her  interference. 

"  What  a  feeble  ass  she  must  think  me  !' 
was  his  first  thought.  "  How  did  she  know 
I  wasn't  doing  it  on  purpose  ? '  But  he 
smiled  very  graciously,  and  said,  "  I  don't 
know  the  proper  form  of  thanks  to  a  lady 
who's  just  rescued  a  man  from  a  watery 
grave,  but  I  hope  you'll  say  everything  that's 
grateful  to  your  sister  on  my  behalf.  Pray 
don't  let  me  keep  you  any  longer  ;  I  think 
she's  waiting  for  you,  and  I'm  perfectly  right 
again  now."  He  hesitated,  and  then  said 
shyly,  "  I  hope  I'm  not  taking  a  liberty,  but 
I  should  like  to  know  who  it  is  that  I'm  so 
much  indebted  to,  in  case  I  should  ever " 


"  My  name's  Fulgent,"  said  the  other — 
"  Fulke  Fulgent ;  and  yours  ?  " 

"  Lister.  I'm  staying  at  the  White  Hart 
at  Milcote." 

"  Ah,  so  close  as  that  !  Well,  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  again  before  you  leave.  I'm  sorry 
I  can't  offer  to  take  you  back  in  my  punt ; 
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but — you  understand.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Lister." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  Lance  shook 
warmly,  and  made  haste  to  rejoin  his  sister, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  punt  with  her  back 
towards  the  young  men,  and  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  her. 

Miss  Fulgent  rose  and  bowed  to  Lance 
in  a  very  stiff  and  formal  manner,  and  then 
busied  herself  to  get  the  punt  under  way. 
In  another  minute  it  was  twenty  yards  off, 
and  Lance  was  making  the  best  of  his  way 
homewards  across  the  fields,  feeling  very 
shaky,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hot  sun,  shivering 
a  little  from  time  to  time. 

"  Did  I  hear  him  call  her  Sylvia  ? "  he  said 
to  himself,  "  or  did  I  only  dream  it  ?  Sylvia 
Fulgent — what  a  quaint  name  !  I  wonder 
whether  they're  any  of  those  Warwickshire 
people  ? ' 


CHAPTER  II. 


BOUT  a  hundred  miles  from  London 
(in  which  direction  is  of  no  conse- 
quence), and  about  five  from  the  great  high- 
road which  leads  to  the  capital,  lies  the  little 
village  of  Stretton.  A  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  a  much  more  important,  or  as  one  should 
perhaps  say,  a  much  less  insignificant  place 
than  it  is  now,  for  in  those  good  old  times, 
when  wheat  was  eighty-five  shillings  a  quarter, 
the  broad  acres  of  fertile  land  which  surround 
it  supported  quite  a  population  of  farm 
labourers  and  petty  tradesmen,  who  in  their 
turn  supported  as  best  they  could  a  still  larger 
population  of  sturdy  white-headed  children. 

But  times  have  changed  ;  civilization  has 
made  immense  strides,  and  all  the  land  being 
now  under  grass  requires  the  services  of  very 
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few  hands.  The  hunting  is  much  improved, 
but  all  the  old  labourers  are  long  dead,  their 
children,  or  such  of  them  as  still  survive,  are 
in  the  workhouse,  and  their  grandchildren, 
having  drifted  into  the  large  towns,  are 
occupying  themselves  in  striking  against  fall- 
ing markets,  adding  daily  to  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed,  stirring  up  their  fellows  to  dis- 
content, and  otherwise  doing  their  best  to 
pull  down  the  greatness  of  England  which 
their  forefathers  helped  to  build  up.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  even  the  priceless  boon  of 
Village  Councils,  with  full  liberty  to  plunder 
and  insult  the  squire  and  the  parson,  will 
bring  them  back  to  their  village,  for  Stretton 
is  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self.  It  lies 
on  the  road  to  Nowhere.  If  it  were  not  for 
one  thing,  nobody  would  ever  go  near  it,  and 
its  very  existence  would  be  forgotten  by 
everybody  but  the  county  surveyor  and  the 
rate  collector  within  whose  district  it  lies. 

The  church,  however,  still  attracts  a  few 
visitors  from  time  to  time,  for  it  is  (in  the 
words  of  the  County  Directory,  which  we 
quote    from  memory),  one    of   the    few  still 
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existing  examples  of  the  Early  Perpendicular- 
Norman,  and  the  dog-tooth  mouldings  of 
its  choir-stalls  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  that  species  of  ornamenta- 
tion in  the  south  of  England.  It  also  boasts 
of  a  clerestory  and  a  piscina,  which,  though  of 
uncertain  date  and  of  no  great  merit  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  are  yet  full  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
from  the  fact  of  being  finished  off  with 
hooded  corbels  and  supported  by  flying 
buttresses  of  very  graceful  design.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  series  of  monuments  to  the 
Fulgents,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Stretton 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  and  a  great  part 
of  the  present  century,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which  is  that  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  the  family.  This  is  a  huge 
erection  as  big  as  a  four-post  bedstead,  on 
which  reclines  a  stout  gentleman,  with  a 
benevolent  smile  on  his  marble  face,  who  has 
apparently  just  been  awakened  from  an  after- 
noon nap.  He  wears  a  stone  wig  very  neatly 
curled,  and  a  voluminous  robe,  also  in  stone, 
the  folds  of  which  have  been  rendered  by  the 
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sculptor  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Below  the 
couch  is  a  shield  of  arms,  giving  azure,  six 
estoiles,  or,  three  two  and  one,  a  crescent  for 
difference.  The  shield  is  surmounted  by  a 
knight's  helmet,  surmounted  in  its  turn  by  a 
demi-lion  holding  between  his  paws  an  estoile, 
which  he  appears  to  be  afraid  of  dropping, 
and  on  a  scroll  beneath  it  is  inscribed,  as  the 
youngest  child  of  the  porter  at  the  Herald's 
College  could  guess,  the  motto,  "  Virtus  Ful- 
gentior  Astro."  On  a  tablet  above  the  couch 
the  visitor  may  read  the  following  epitaph : — 

"M.S.  Venerabilis  admodum  viri.  D.  Jasperi  Fulgent, 
Eq :  aur  :  Servientis  ad  legem,  nuper  de  Banco  Regis 
Justiciarii — Quo  non  alter  turn  facundia.  quum  doctrina 
spectatior  unquam  esset.  Quern  non  solum  principis 
gratia,  sed  etiam  parium  (si  quidem  pares  habuerm 
consensus  ad  celsissimos  fere  honores  evexit.  Summa 
in  deum  pietas,  in  regem  fides,  in  patriam  caritas,  in  suos 
diligentia,  et  in  reos  mansuetudo  nomen  ejus  servare 
debent  postquam  vel  hoc  marmor  in  pulverem  resolutum 
erit.  Nunquam,  ah  nunquam,  satis  aut  pro  mentis 
deflendus.  Londonia  natus,  a  stirpe  antiquissima  in  agru 
Varvicensi  oriundus.  Decessit  tertia  die  Novemb  :  in 
A.S.  MDCC."* 

This  epitaph  is  remarkable,  among  others 

*  "  In  Memory  of  that  most  worshipful  gentleman,  Sir 
Jasper     Fulgent;     Knight,     Sergeant-at-law,    and    late 
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of  its  kind,  for  containing  at  least  one  true 
statement ;  for  the  eminent  person  whose 
virtues  it  commemorates  was  undoubtedly 
born  in  London,  as  the  records  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Dunstan's  bear  witness.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  his  mother  was  a 
chambermaid  at  an  inn  in  Southwark,  and 
his  father  is  not  known  ever  to  have  laid 
claim  to  the  honour  of  having  begotten  him, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  his  descent  from  the 
Fulgents  of  Warwickshire,  could  have  been 
proved  with  absolute  strictness.  His  piety, 
loyalty,  patriotism,  etc.,  may  have  been  as 
remarkable  as  stated;  but  an  impression  has 
somehow  got  abroad  among  the  historians 
of  his  time  that  he  was  nothing  but  a  clever, 

Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  :  than  whom  no  man  was 
ever  more  remarkable  either  for  learning  or  for  eloquence, 
and  who  was  promoted  to  almost  the  highest  honours,  not 
only  by  the  grace  of  his  Sovereign  but  by  the  general 
voice  of  his  peers  (if  indeed  he  had  any).  His  remark- 
able piety,  loyalty,  patriotism,  family  affection,  and 
tenderness  towards  prisoners,  ought  to  preserve  his 
memory  even  after  this  stone  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  Never,  oh,  never  !  sufficiently  to  be  mourned.  He 
was  born  in  London,  but  descended  from  a  very  old  War- 
wickshire family,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1700." 
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unscrupulous  ruffian,  who,  after  he  had  made 
a  good  fortune  at  the  Bar,  was  raised  to  the 
Bench  by  his  Sacred  Majesty,  King  James 
the  Second,  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
victing of  high  treason  a  Whig  parson,  against 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  prove  anything, 
except  that  he  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
he  wished  his  Majesty  better  advisers. 
This  task  Sir  Jasper  is  admitted  to  have 
performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
Royal  Master  ;  and,  as  he  was  further 
favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  desperate 
criminal,  (who  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
a  regicide  had  he  been  born  before  1648), 
showed  distinct  signs  of  consciousness  for 
some  minutes  after  the  removal  of  his  less 
conspicuous  organs — a  fact  on  which  the 
king  was  heard  to  comment  with  approval 
— he  seemed  to  be  clearly  marked  out  for 
further  promotion.  But  an  ill-timed  act  of 
disloyalty  ruined  his  prospects.  On  one 
occasion  he  so  far  forgot  his  duty  to  his 
Sovereign  that  he  permitted  a  gentleman, 
who  by  reason  of  his  age  and  of  wounds 
received   in    the    service   of  Charles    I.,  was 
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unable  to  stand  up,  to  be  seated  during  his 
trial  for  high  treason  ;  and,  although  he 
did  not  fail  to  secure  a  verdict  for  the 
Crown,  it  was  felt  that  he  could  no  longer 
be  trusted  to  administer  justice  between  the 
King  and  his  people,  and  he  was  at  once 
superseded.  Lucky  to  escape  so  easily,  his 
lordship,  never  more  to  be  so  styled,  retired 
in  disgrace  to  his  seat  of  Stretton  Hall,  an 
estate  which  he  had  been  able  to  purchase, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  from  the  last 
of  the  Strettons  of  that  ilk — a  gentleman, 
who,  for  having  as  knight  of  his  shire  voted 
for  the  Exclusion  Bill,  was  very  high  up  in 
his  Majesty's  black  list,  and  who  had  been 
warned  that  the  air  of  the  Low  Countries 
was  likely  to  be  much  more  beneficial  to  his 
health  than  any  that  he  could  breathe  within 
the  four  seas  of  Great  Britain. 

From  this  glory  of  the  English  Bench 
descended  the  family  of  Fulgent  of  Stretton, 
which  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  was 
held  in  much  honour  in  the  county  in  which 
their  estate  was  situated.  The  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Jasper  more  than  doubled  his  patri- 
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mony  by  judicious  jumping  in  and  out  of 
the  South  Sea  Stock,  and,  though  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  gains  went  to  make 
up  the  amount  which  Ids  son,  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  had  borrowed  without  leave  from 
the  funds  of  which  he  was  the  official 
guardian,   and  lost  in  the  same  speculation, 

he  was  yet  able  to  leave  a  very  considerable 

i 

estate  to  the  well-connected  thief.  This 
gentleman,  who  afterwards  became  much 
respected,  still  further  increased  the  im- 
portance of  the  family  by  a  judicious  alliance 
with  the  heiress  of  a  neighbouring  peer,  a 
lady,  whose  reputation,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  the  wear  of  several  years'  attendance  at 
court,  did  not  permit  her  to  find  a  suitable 
husband  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  How- 
ever, she  made  a  very  fair  wife  as  times 
went,  and  the  only  son  of  her  marriage  with 
Fulke  Fulgent  was  not  without  hopes  that 
his  grandfather's  peerage,  now  extinct,  might 
be  revived  in  his  favour,  and  to  that  end 
got  himself  elected  to  several  Parliaments. 
But  he  managed  badly,  and  always  ratted  at 
the  wrong  time ;    so  that  when   he  died,  in 
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1785,  he  was  still  nothing  more  than  a 
knight.  On  his  death  the  estates  passed  to 
the  infant  son  of  his  sister,  who  was  married 
to  a  Colonel  Phillips,  and  these  being  care- 
fully nursed  through  a  long  minority,  the 
rent-roll  showed  a  very  handsome  income 
when  the  young  squire  at  length  came  of 
age,  and  assumed,  by  royal  licence,  the  name 
and  arms  of  Fulgent,  as  appears  by  the 
following — 

Pedigree  of  Fulgent  of  Stretton. 

Sir  Jasper, 
d.  1700,  nullius  filius. 


John, 
b.  1670,  d.  1735. 


Lady  Letitia  Cressey  =  Fulke,  b.  1695,  d.  1756. 


Jabez  Phillips  =  Mary  (2)  Fulke, 

b.  1735,  d.  1785,  s.p. 

Jasper  (took  the  name  of  Fulgent), 
b.  1784,  d.  1825. 

1 


1  1. 

Charles,  Marian, 

b.  1820,  m.  18 — ,  d.  18 — .  b.  1825. 


Fulke.  Sylvia. 
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From  that  day  the  fortunes  of  the  Ful- 
gents,  which  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
had  been  of  the  most  prosperous,  began  to 
decline.  The  first  part  of  the  present 
century  was  a  dangerous  period  for  high- 
spirited  young  men  of  wealth  and  family  ; 
and  in  the  twenty  years  that  passed  before 
Jasper  Fulgent  was  shot  dead  one  fine 
morning  under  the  wind-mill  on  Wimbledon 
Common,  he  had  made  very  considerable 
inroads  on  the  property  which  his  ancestors 
had  acquired.  Another  long  minority 
enabled  it  to  recover  itself  somewhat  before 
Charles  Fulgent  came  into  his  kingdom, 
but  very  soon  after  that  event,  it  became 
evident  that  the  young  man  was  likely  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps.  During  a 
somewhat  prolonged  bachelorhood  he  en- 
joyed himself  in  every  possible  way.  Ex- 
cept for  a  month  or  two  in  the  autumn,  the 
old  house  at  Stretton  never  saw  him,  and 
but  for  the  extreme  regularity  with  which 
they  were  called  on  to  pay  their  rents,  his 
tenants  might  well  have  forgotten  his  exist- 
ence.    When  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind 
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to  marry,  his  estates  were  heavily  encum- 
bered, and  he  was  obliged  to  come  down 
and  live  on  his  property  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  But,  if  retrenchment  was  diffi- 
cult in  London,  he  found  it  a  thousand  times 
more  so  in  the  country,  where  he  .had  the 
credit  of  his  family  to  consider  as  well  as 
his  own  pleasures.  For  three  generations 
the  one  virtue  that  had  been  generally  con- 
ceded to  the  Fulgents  was  open-handedness, 
and  the  squire  found  it  very  hard  to  run 
counter  to  the  family  traditions.  Mrs. 
Fulgent  could  afford  him  but  little  assist- 
ance ;  for,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  second 
child,  she  became  a  confirmed  invalid,  quite 
incapable  of  exercising  that  strict  super- 
vision which  a  large  country  house  requires, 
if  the  expenses  of  it  are  to  be  forced  into 
conformity  with  a  restricted  and  diminishing 
income,  and  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  poor  lady  faded  away  very  gradually, 
and  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  married 
life,  leaving  her  widower  with  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  same  whom  we 
left  a  few  pages  back,  disporting  themselves 
on  the  Thames. 

VOL.   I.  ,, 
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Everybody  around  her  mourned  her  death 
sincerely,  for  she  had  been,  unlike  most 
invalids,  the  gentlest  and  most  unselfish  of 
women,  .and  nobody  more  than  her  little 
daughter,  Stella,  who  had  loved  her  mother 
with  a  passion  very  unusual  in  so  young  a 
child.  After  her  death  this  love  was  trans- 
ferred to  her  brother,  and  over  him  the  little 
thing  watched  with  a  care  which  seemed  to 
some  a  little  ridiculous,  and  to  others  not  a 
little  touching.  They  were  left  very  much 
to  themselves,  for  their  father  could  not  (or 
said  that  he  could  not)  bear  the  place  that 
at  every  turn  reminded  him  of  his  lost  love  ; 
and,  as  before  his  marriage,  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  London  and  elsewhere.  When 
he  was  at  home,  however,  he  made  up  for 
his  neglect  by  spoiling  them  outrageously  ; 
and  if  he  did  all  he  could  to  ruin  their 
prospects,  at  least  allowed  them  a  full  share 
of  such  pleasure  as  they  were  capable  ol 
extracting  from  the  process. 

Little     Fulke   was    sent     to    Winchester, 
where    he    was    certainlv    in    no    danger    of 

»  o 

being  spoiled  by  over-indulgence  ;  but,  find- 
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ing  that  the  "  tunding,"  and  other  institu- 
tions (more  remarkable  for  antiquity  than 
for  morality)  of  that  over-rated  school  did 
not  suit  his  constitution  nearly  so  well  as 
running  wild  about  the  park  at  Stretton, 
he  raised  such  an  outcry  that  his  easy- 
going father  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and 
took  him  away  after  he  had  been  there 
only  a  year. 

Then  followed  two  or  three  years  of 
complete  happiness  for  both  children.  Fulke 
was  always  going  to  have  a  tutor  at  home, 
but  he  never  did,  and  such  little  education 
as  he  had  was  coaxed  into  him  by  Stella's 
governess,  a  mild,  middle-aged  woman  who 
had  about  as  much  control  over  her  pupils 
as  an  elderly  sheep.  The  brother  and  sister 
did  exactly  what  they  liked  best,  and  as 
what  they  liked  best  was  running  wild 
about  the  place,  they  were  not  considered 
very  desirable  companions  for  their  children 
by  the  mammas  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
were  thrown  almost  entirely  on  each  other 
for  society. 

And    then    came    the    delude.       Charles 
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Fulgent,  on  one  of  his  rare  visits  to  Stretton, 
caught  a  violent  cold  out  hunting,  developed 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  died  in  a 
fortnight,  thereby  performing  perhaps  the 
wisest  action  of  his  whole  life,  for  he  was 
not  the  man  to  take  kindly  to  the  poverty 
to  which  in  a  very  short  time  he  would  as- 
suredly have  been  doomed.  His  executors 
had  to  look  his  affairs  firmly  in  the  face,  a 
thing  which  the  dead  man  had  never  had 
courage  to  do,  and  a  very  unpleasant  aspect 
those  affairs  were  found  to  have.  Stretton 
itself  was  encumbered,  it  appeared,  up  to  the 
hilt,  and  it  even  seemed  doubtful  whether 
a  sale  would  realize  enough  to  pay  oft"  the 
charges  on  it.  But  fortunately  a  gentleman, 
who  had  made  a  large  fortune  by  selling 
bonnets,  had  recently  married  his  only 
daughter  to  the  son  of  a  neighbouring 
peer ;  and  being  anxious  to  have  an  estate 
in  the  county  to  leave  to  the  young  people, 
was  willing  to  give  rather  a  fancy  price  for 
the  property.  His  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
mortgagees,  and  after  they  were  satisfied 
there  was  actually  a  balance  to  hand   over 
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to  the  heir.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
when  the  estate  was  wound  up,  it  was  found 
that  Fulke  had  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds  to  come  into  his  pocket  when  he 
was  of  age,  and  a  small  estate,  which,  after 
allowing  interest  on  charges,  might  be  worth 
about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  Sylvia 
had  four  thousand  pounds,  most  of  which 
had  been  left  to  her  by  her  mother. 

And  now  began  a  life  for  the  young 
Fulgents  very  different  from  that  they  had 
hitherto  led.  Fulke  was  sent  off  by  his 
trustees  to  a  tutor  in  the  country,  to  read 
for  the  army  ;  and  Stella  was  taken  charge 
of  by  an  unmarried  aunt,  who  lived  in  an 
unfashionable  suburb  of  London,  and  seldom 
saw  any  society  but  clergymen  and  district- 
visitors  and  a  few  old  devotees  like  herself. 
For  the  first  few  months  the  girl  was  utterly 
miserable,  but  she  gradually  adapted  herself 
in  some  measure  to  her  surroundings.  She 
conformed  to  her  aunt's  wishes  in  most 
small  things,  and  in  all  great  ones  took 
her  own  course,  and  held  to  it  so  firmly 
that   the  old   lady  soon   found    that    it   was 
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not  the  least  use  to  oppose  her,  and  in  all 
matters  that  were  not  absolutely  de  fide 
permitted  her  to  have  her  own  way  a  great 
deal  more  than  was  good  for  her. 

So  things  went  on  for  some  three  years, 
till  Fulke,  having  made  three  several  at- 
tempts to  crawl  into  the  service,  each  less 
successful  than  the  last,  finally  gave  up  any 
idea  of  entering  the  army  and  determined 
to  go  to  the  Bar.  A  friend  of  his  own  had 
recently  been  called,  and  was  quite  willing 
to  take  him  as  a  pupil ;  a  hundred  guineas 
was  extracted  from  the  trustees,  and  shared 
between  the  lawyers  in  esse  and  in  posse \ 
and  the  young  man  embarked  on  London 
life  with  an  eagerness  that  promised  but 
little  for  his  chances  of  succeeding  much 
in  his  chosen  profession.  In  the  following 
year  he  came  of  age  ;  his  trustees  willingly 
resigned  their  thankless  office,  and  Fulke 
found  himself  his  own  master,  with  nobody 
in  the  world  to  give  him  a  word  of  advice 
or  warning  but  his  sister.  The  love  which 
Sylvia  had  always  borne  him  seemed  to 
grow  stronger  as  she  grew  older,  and  it  was 
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in  his  company  that  she  passed  the  happiest 
hours  of  her  life.  But,  of  course,  she  could 
not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  him,  and 
thus,  in  spite  of  her  influence,  he  lived  for 
four  years  or  so  "a  true  life  of  Punch." 
And  a  very  pleasant  life  he  found  it,  till  one 
fine  day — but  we  have  pretty  well  brought 
down  the  history  of  these  young  people  to 
the  day  on  which  we  made  their  acquaintance 
a  few  pages  back,  and  must  now  pick  up  the 
thread  of  our  story  and  let  them  speak  for 
themselves. 


vi/.'W^V 


CHAPTER    III. 


ire* 


T  was  breakfast-time,  but  still  quite 
early — for  they  kept  early  hours  on 
board  the  Reine  Mar  got — or,  as  the  river 
population  called  her,  the  "  Rainy  Margate." 
Miss  Fulgent,  having  put  off  the  river 
nymph  for  the  day,  had  changed  her  costume 
for  something  more  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
now  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  young 
woman  of  quality  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  saloon,  where  her  brother  was  wait- 
ing impatiently  to  attack  the  very  tempting 
breakfast  which  his  man  had  just  brought 
in.  But  when  she  sat  down  at  the  table  he 
had  the  meal  very  much  to  himself,  for 
Sylvia  had  never  saved  the  life  of  a  young 
man    before,  and    the    emotions    which    she 
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had  experienced  in  the  last  hour  or  two 
had  taken  away  any  desire  for  mere  earthly 
food.  She  hardly  went  through  the  farce 
of  pretending  to  eat  the  cutlets  with  which 
he  insisted  on  supplying  her  plate.  A  cup 
of  strong  tea  and  a  microscopic  piece  of 
toast  formed  her  breakfast  on  that  particular 
morning,  and  she  sat  silent  and  rtveuse, 
while  the  hungry  youth,  his  sunburnt  face 
red  and  suffused  with  the  carnal  pleasure 
of  eating,  went  steadily  through  the  menu> 
interjecting  a  remark  from  time  to  time,  but 
quite  careless  as  to  whether  it  was  answered 
or  not,  and  far  too  much  occupied  in  satis- 
fying his  own  thoroughly  healthy  appetite 
to  notice  whether  his  sister  was  making  as 
good  a  breakfast  as  he  was.  However, 
everything  comes  to  an  end  if  one  waits 
long  enough,  and  at  last  his  plenteous  meal 
was  finished,  and  he  rose  from  the  table 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"  Thank  God  for  an  excellent  breakfast," 
he  said  piously,  by  way  of  grace  after  meat, 
"and  especially  for  that  friture  de  Father 
Thames  a  la  diable,  which,  by  the  way,  would 
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have  been  none  the  worse  for  just  five  grains 
less  of  red  pepper ;  didn't  you  think  so  ? ' 

u  I  didn't  taste  it,"  said  Sylvia,  absently. 
"I'm  glad  you  liked  it.  It  was  Captain 
Vignolles  who  gave  the  recipe  to  Truscot, 
and  showed  him  how  to  make  it." 

Fulke  was  searching  for  a  match  to  light 
the  cigarette  which  he  had  placed  in  his 
mouth  by  this  time,  and  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  her  remark.  At  last  he  found  one, 
and  the  little  saloon  was  soon  filled  with 
fragrant  smoke.  When  his  cigarette  was 
well  under  weigh,  he  held  out  his  case 
politely  to  his  sister — 

"  Have  one,  Sylvia  ?  "  he  asked  carelessly. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  Not  this 
morning,"  she  said,  smiling;  "it's  too  early. 
I  shall  be  growing  into  a  slave  to  them,  like 
you,  if  I  don't  take  care." 

"  Every  woman's  a  slave  to  something  or 
somebody,"  Fulke  remarked.  "  Sometimes 
it's  to  a  husband,  sometimes  to  children, 
generally  to  her  waist,  and  sometimes  to  a 
want ;  but  a  master  of  some  kind  is  necessary 
to  female  happiness." 
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"  And  who's  my  master,  if  you  please  ? ' 
asked  Sylvia, demurely.  "Mr.Fulke  Fulgent, 
perhaps  ? " 

"  I  don't  say  every  woman  is  supplied 
with  one  at  her  birth,"  Fulke  said.  "  You've 
kept  free  longer  than  most  girls  ;  but  sooner 
or  later  you'll  find  him — or  it.  I  only  hope 
he'll  be  a  good  one,  for  you're  just  the  sort 
to  hug  your  chains.  Tell  me,  what  do  you 
care  most  for  on  earth  ?  " 

Sylvia  looked  out  of  the  window  pensively. 
"  I — I'm  not  sure,"  she  said  after  a  time. 
"  Sometimes  I  think  I  used  to  be  happiest 
out  hunting ;  but  then  you  want  so  many 
things  to  make  up  a  really  good  day.  And 
you  so  seldom  get  them  altogether.  No ; 
on  the  whole  I  like  swimming  better." 

"  And  whom  do  you  care  for  most  ?  ' 

"  I  don't  care  for  anybody  now,"  said 
Stella  rather  sorrowfully,  "  except  a  graceless 
boy  called  Fulke." 

"  Don't  you  care  for  Vignolles  ?  '  asked 
the  boy  in  question  slyly. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No,  of  course  I 
don't,"  she  said  contemptuously. 
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Her  brother  frowned.  "  You  were  talking 
of  hunting  just  now,"  he  said  peevishly. 
"  Do  you  look  forward  to  much  hunting  in 
the  future  ?  " 

"  I  don't  look  forward  to  anything,"  she 
answered  ;  "  it's  the  only  way  to  keep 
tolerably  happy." 

"  I  wish  I  didn't.  I  look  forward  to  a 
writ  from  my  last  tailor  within  a  few  days, 
and  what  I'm  to  do,  unless  Mayflower 
pulls  off  the  Liverpool  Cup,  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  know." 

He  stared  gloomily  at  his  sister,  and  the 
girl,  with  an  exclamation  of  annoyance,  rose 
from  her  seat  and  went  and  stood  at  the 
door,  with  her  back  to  him. 

Presently  she  said,  without  turning  her 
head,  "  Come  outside,  Fulke  ;  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  seriously." 

He  rose  with  alacrity,  and  they  both  left 
the  saloon  and  stood  in  the  bows  of  the 
boat  looking  down  into  the  clear  water 
which  eurofled  underneath.  Fulke,  thcurfi 
his  mind  was  so  full  of  his  own  affairs 
that    he    could    not    help    making    remarks 
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about  them  from  time  to  time,  hated 
to  look  them  squarely  in  the  face,  and 
now  that  he  could  see  by  Sylvia's  little 
frown  that  she  meant  making  him  do  so, 
he  tried  to  put  off  the  inevitable  moment 
by  talking  of  other  things. 

"  How  strong  it's  running  to-day,"  he  said, 
pitching  the  end  of  his  cigarette  into  the 
river.  "  That  Johnny  had  a  lucky  escape  this 
morning.  If  you  hadn't  taken  it  into  your 
head  to  have  an  early  bath,  he'd  have  been 
waiting  for  an  interview  with  the  coroner 
at  this  moment — that  is  if  they'd  got  him 
out  yet.  Awfully  stupid  thing  of  him  to  do, 
to  jump  in  in  his  flannels." 

"  Awfully  stupid  if  you  like ;  but  very 
plucky,"  said  Miss  Fulgent.  "  I  don't  think 
you'd  have  done  it,  Fulke." 

"  I'm  quite  sure  I  wouldn't,"  said  Fulke, 
with  conviction.  "  In  some  things  you  can 
spell  my  name  with  an  N  instead  of  an  L, 
and  jumping  into  a  lasher's  one  of  them. 
What  a  handsome  fellow  he  is,  to  be  sure  ! 
It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  leave  him  to 
be  drowned,  wouldn't   it  ?     I    expect   some 
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girl  would  have  been  crying  her  eyes  out  by 
now  over  him." 

He  looked  slyly  at  his  sister,  to  see 
whether  she  had  noticed  Lance's  good  looks. 

"  Yes,  he's  certainly  a  pretty  boy,"  she 
said  with  rather  a  scornful  accent.  "  If  you 
can  see  it  when  he's  half  drowned,  he  must 
be  something  very  beautiful  at  other  times. 
But,  look  here,  Fulke,  I  didn't  bring  you  out 
here  to  talk  of  his  charms.  I  want  to  know 
all  about  your  affairs.  You've  been  putting 
me  off  and  putting  me  off,  and  giving  me 
hints  and  half  words  until  I'm  tired  of  it,  and 
now  I  mean  to  know  everything.     So  begin." 

She  seated  herself  in  a  low  deck  chair, 
and  folding  her  hands,  put  on  an  air  of  deter- 
mination, which  considerably  impressed  her 
careless  brother,  who  began  to  like  the  task 
of  confession  less  than  ever. 

He  threw  himself  on  the  deck,  and  keep- 
ing his  head  turned  from  her,  tried  with  a 
walking-stick  to  fish  up  a  bunch  of  meadow- 
sweet that  was  floating  by. 

"  Come,  go  on  ;  begin,"  repeated  Sylvia, 
bending  her  eyes  on  him. 
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"  Well,  there's  not  much  to  say,"  he  said 
at  last.  "  I'm  broke  ;  that's  about  all.  I've 
got  about  a  hundred  pounds  left  out  of  that 
last  bill  I  did,  and  I  owe — oh,  millions.  If 
Mayflower  were  to  win  next  week,  I  should 
be  all  right  for  a  bit ;  but  they  say  she's 
gone  lame,  and  if  she  doesn't  I  don't  know 
where  I  shall  be,  and  that's  the  truth.  And 
I'm  sure  nobody  can  say  I've  been  extrava- 
gant. How  many  men  are  there  who'd  let 
their  chambers  right  through  the  season, 
and  come  down  and  economize  on  the  river, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  You  don't  really  think  you've  saved  any- 
thing by  it,  do  you  ?  "   Sylvia  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  seem  to  spend  much 
the  same  wherever  I  live ;  but  I  owed  a 
half  year's  rent  for  the  chambers,  and  then 
what  that  Yankee  pays  me  for  three  months 
will  just  cover  it.  But  then,  of  course,  this 
houseboat's  costing  me  five  guineas  a  week. 
/  don't  know  how  I'm  to  get  on." 

He  stared  hopelessly  at  Stella,  and  she 
gave  an  impatient  sigh. 

"  I   suppose  you   couldn't   help  a  fellow  a 
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little?'  he  said,  in  a  hesitating,  shame-faced 
tone.  "  You  know  I'll  repay  you  the 
moment  anything  turns  up — and  something's 
sure  to  turn  up  before  long." 

Sylvia  shook  her  head,  and  sighed  again. 
"  It's  quite  out  of  the  question,"  she  said, 
regretfully.  "  I  would  if  I  could  ;  but  I've 
only  got  the  interest  on  the  mother's  money 
now."  She  might  have  added.  "  You've  had 
all  the  rest." 

"And  that's  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much,  now.  The  dividends  have 
been  reduced,  and  I  only  got  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  last  year — and  I  can't  do 
with  less  than  that." 

"  Of  course  you're  all  right,"  the  young 
man  said  enviously.  "  You've  always  got 
a  home  as  long  as  Aunt  Marian  lives — such 


as  it  is. 


"So  have  you,  if  you  liked  to  study  her 
little  peculiarities." 

"//"  said  Fulke,  opening  his  eyes.  "Why 
I  simply  couldn't  exist  in  the  house.  I  always 
fancy  I  smell  incense  the  moment  I  go  in." 
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"  And  yet  you  don't  see  any  hardship  in 
my  having  to  do  it." 

"  Oh,  girls  are  quite  different.  Besides 
you  do  it  from  choice.  You  can  marry  and 
get  away  from  it,  if  you  like." 

Sylvia  laughed — but  not  as  if  she  were 
much  amused.  "  One  can  always  marry  the 
wrong  man,"  she  said. 

"  But  you  could  marry  the  right  one,"  he 
answered  quickly,  looking  hard  at  her.  "  If 
you  chose  to  take  the  trouble,  you'd  have 
Vignolles  at  your  feet  in  a  week.  You 
know  he's  always  been  spoons  on  you,  ever 
since  he  first  saw  you.  Really  he's  not  half 
a  bad  fellow.  Have  you  never  thought  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  have  five  thousand  a 
year  ?     He  must  have  all  that." 

Sylvia  nodded  her  head.  "  Very  often," 
she  said  ;  "  if  only  you  had  to  share  it  with 
somebody  you  could  be  fond  of.  But  if  you 
couldn't — oh  !  "  She  gave  an  irrepressible 
shudder  —  all  her  maidenhood  revolting 
from  the  idea  of  belonging  to  a  man  whom 
she  did  not  love.  "  Only  think  of  the  misery 
of  having  to  live  constantly  with  somebody 

VOL.  I.  K 
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who  wasn't  sympathique  —  of  discovering 
fresh  faults  in  him  every  day — of  constantly 
watching  for  the  habits  or  the  expressions 
that  set  your  teeth  on  edge — of  feeling  that 
you  were  expected  to  be  loving  and  affec- 
tionate, when  all  the  time  you  were  praying 
to  be  left  alone — only  left  alone  ;  and  of 
feeling  a  shiver  run  through  you  every  time 
your  husband  put  his  hand  on  your  arm. 
You  can't  conceive  that  feeling,  can  you  ? 
Men  are  so  different  in  those  things." 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  allow  myself  to  feel  like 
that,"  said  Fulke.  "Certainly  not,  if  I  had 
plenty  of  money  to  console  myself  with. 
Ah,  Sylvia,  only  think  what  you  could  do  for 
me.  If  I  could  only  get  my  debts  paid,  and 
a  few  hundreds  to  to  on  with  I — I'd  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  I'd  take  some  chambers 
and  work  like  a  horse.  I  know  I  could  do 
well  if  only  I  had  a  fresh  start  ;  but  I'm  in 
such  an  awful  hole  now,  that  I  can't  do  any 
good  till  I'm  out  of  it.  And  you  know  you 
rather  like  Vignolles.     You  always  did." 

"  I  might  like  him  well  enough  as  lone 
as  he  didn't  make  love  to  me,"  said  Sylvia, 
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thoughtfully ;  "  but  I  can't  bear  all  those 
little  ladylike  airs  and  graces  he  gives  him- 
self when  he's  talking  to  girls.  If  he'd  only 
treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  man,  we  should  get 
on  well  enough.  In  fact,  I  think  I  should 
be  fond  of  him  if  he  were  my  brother-in-law 
or  my  uncle.     I  told  him  so  when " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  Fulke  sprang 
up  from  the  deck. 

"  When  what  ?"  he  cried. 

Sylvia,  blushing  all  over  her  face,  frowned 
and  bit  her  lip,  and  turned  away  in  what, 
for  her,  was  confusion. 

"  Oh,  once  upon  a  time,"  she  said,  hesi- 
tating.    "  When  we  were  talking  about 

There,  Fulke,  don't  ask  questions." 

"  Did  he  ask  you  to  marry  him  ?  "  pursued 
her  brother,  mercilessly. 

"  No,  not  exactly.     I  wouldn't  let  him." 

Fulke  uttered  an  exclamation  of  annoyance. 
"Oh,  Sylvia.  You  fool !  "  he  said  regret- 
fully. "  Do  you  think  that  men  like  that 
grow  on  every  tree,  and  that  you've  only 
to  put  out  your  hand  to  pick  one  off  when- 
ever it  pleases  you  ? " 
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"  Leave  me  alone,"  Sylvia  said,  with  a 
peevish  motion  of  her  shoulders.  "  I  won't 
be  scolded  by  a  boy  like  you.  I  don't  want 
to  marry  anybody." 

"  But  you  must  be  married  some  day. 
You  don't  want  to  die  an  old  maid,  do  you  ? ' 

Sylvia's  shoulders  expressed  complete  in- 
difference. 

"  And — and  there's  another  thing.  Aunt 
Marian's  getting  pretty  old.  She  can't  live 
very  many  years  anyhow,  and  what  would 
you  do  if  she  were  to  die  suddenly  ?  ' 

"  I  should  live  on  my  private  means,"  said 
Sylvia,  pompously. 

"  On  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  you." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  Fulke  re- 
turned to  his  sport  of  fishing  for  the  hand- 
fuls  of  grass  which  floated  past,  borne  by  the 
stream  from  some  riverside  meadow  where 
they  were  getting  in  the  hay  harvest. 

At  last.  "  Give  me  a  cigarette,"  said 
Sylvia,  suddenly.  "  I  wish  you'd  never 
taught  me  to  smoke,  you  horrid  boy.  When- 
ever   I'm   thinking   seriously   I    feel   as   if    I 
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must  have   one,  and  you  encourage    me    in 
the  habit." 

He  handed  her  his  case,  smiling,  then 
struck  a  match,  and  gave  it  to  her.  "  I'm 
charmed  to  think  that  I've  been  the  means  of 
instructing  you  in  so  indispensable  an  accom- 
plishment," he  said,  with  a  formal  bow,  and 
they  both  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Is  it  indispensable?'  asked  Sylvia,  ex- 
pelling a  long  spiral  of  blue  smoke  from  her 
lips,  and  watching  it  drift  to  leeward  and 
gradually  melt  away  and  disappear  under  the 
eaves  of  the  roof. 

"  So  I'm  told — if  you  wish  to  be  in  the 
movement.  Lady  Hinkley  smokes  six  cigar- 
ettes a  day,  neither  more  nor  less.  She's 
the  only  real  woman  of  fashion  I  know,  so  I 
have  to  judge  by  her." 

"  Do  you  call  her  a  woman  of  fashion  ? ' 
asked  Sylvia,  contemptuously.  "  Why,  she 
used  to  be — what  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fulke,  dryly.  "  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  threw  her  cap 
over  the  windmill,  and  found  it  come  down 
a  coronet." 
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"  Did  she  ever  ask  you  about  me  ? "  asked 
Sylvia.  "  She  used  to  be  fond  of  me  when 
I  was  a  child." 

"  Yes.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  asked 
where  you  were  living,  and  when  I  told  her 
it  was  with  Aunt  Marian,  she  said,  '  What  a 

Pity!" 

"  I   should  like  to  see   her  again,"   Sylvia 

said  thoughtfully  ;  "  but  it's  no  use  trying  to 

know  people  of  that  kind  as  long  as  you  live 

at  Spring  Hill." 

"  Not  the  smallest,"  Fulke  assented  ;  and 
there  was  another  pause. 

Sylvia  smoked  her  cigarette  quickly,  as  if 
it  were  a  dose  of  medicine  which  had  to  be 
got  through  with  as  little  waste  of  time  as 
possible. 

"  It's  much  more  for  your  own  sake  than 
for  mine  that  you  want  me  to  marry,  isn't 
it  ? "  she  said  suddenly.  "  Now,  be  open  and 
straightforward,  Fulke.  Tell  me  what  good 
you  expect  it  would  do  you  if  I  were  engaged 
to  Captain  Vignolles  to-morrow  ?  ' 

"  All  the  good  in  the  world,"  he  replied 
without  hesitation.      "  I    could  get   that    bill 
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renewed  for  six  months  ;  I  could  get  him  to 
take  over  the  mortgage  on  Summerhayes, 
and  allow  me  a  little  out  of  the  rents.  Even 
now  there's  at  least  a  hundred  a  year  over 
and  above  the  interest,  but  Mordaunt  and 
Lascelles  always  manage  to  swallow  it  up 
with  some  dodofe  or  other." 

"  That's  not  very  gentleman-like,"  said 
Sylvia.  "One  would  expect  better  treatment 
from  people  with  such  names." 

"  Names,  indeed  ! "  Fulke  replied  with 
huge  contempt.  "  Who  goes  by  names  now- 
adays ?  Their  real  names  are  Mordecai  and 
Lazarus,  and  you  bet  they  live  up  to  them. 
They're  doing  all  they  can  to  get  the  interest 
in  arrear,  so  that  they  may  have  a  decent 
excuse  to  sell  the  property,  and  that's  the 
last  bit  of  the  old  land  we've  got  left. 
When  that's  sold  you  won't  find  the  name  of 
Fulgent  in  the  '  Landed  Gentry  '  any  more, 
and  we  shall  be  plebeians  after  two  hundred 
years  of  aristocracy.  What  does  it  matter, 
after  all  ?  It's  bound  to  come,  if  neither  of 
us  will  make  a  few  sacrifices  for  the  family." 

Then  Sylvia  grew  very  angry  with  her  pet 
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brother.  A  lovely  crimson  flush  appeared 
under  her  darkly  pale  skin,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  like  diamonds.  With  an  impatient 
gesture  she  threw  what  was  left  of  her 
cigarette,  if  not  at,  certainly  in  the  direction 
of,  the  figure  lounging  on  the  deck,  and 
spake  with  her  tongue.  She  pointed  out 
to  Fulke  in  the  most  unmistakable  lan^ua^e 
that  he  had  always  been  a  spoiled  boy;  that 
she  had  always  been  sacrificed  to  him  ever 
since  she  was  four  years  old  and  he  was 
three  ;  that  he  had  never  done  a  single  day's 
work  in  his  whole  life ;  that  he  had  been 
taken  away  from  Winchester  because  he 
complained  of  being  bullied  ;  that  his  tutor 
had  refused  to  keep  him  because  he  only 
made  the  other  lads  idle,  so  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  go  up  for  Sandhurst ;  that  it 
had  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  his 
colonel  had  been  got  to  sign  his  certificates 
when  he  went  up  for  the  Line  from  the 
Militia;  and  that,  when  he  did  at  last  eet 
before  the  examiners,  he  had  made  a  most 
painful  exhibition  of  himself.  Proceeding 
with  her    biographical  sketch,   she  displayed 
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a  knowledge  of  his  life  which  he  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  she  pos- 
sessed. She  reminded  him  that  he  had 
lost  seven  hundred  pounds  in  one  night 
at  a  certain  club  of  no  particular  reputa- 
tion for  respectability,  and  was  not  disposed 
to  soften  her  censure  when  he  pleaded  humbly 
that  he  had  had  his  pocket  picked.  With  an 
apology  for  referring  to  herself,  she  asked 
him  what  he  had  done  with  the  thousand 
pounds  she  had  given  him  before  he  came 
of  age,  a  question  to  which  he  could  give 
no  answer  worth  recording.  Her  perora- 
tion consisted  of  a  statement  that  he  had 
spent  or  muddled  away  more  than  twelve 
thousand  pounds  before  he  was  five  and 
twenty,  that  he  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
earning  a  hundred  a  year  if  he  had  a  dozen 
brothers-in-law  to  help  him,  and  that  her 
advice  to  him  was  to  go  down  to  Alder- 
shot  and  enlist  in  the  first  regiment  ordered 
for  India.  About  this  time  her  eyes  began 
to  sparkle  with  something  other  than  passion, 
something:  which  came  out  on  to  her  lon^ 
dark  lashes  and  shone  there,  and  though  she 
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hastily  turned  away  to  conceal  her  tears,  it 
was  not  before  Fulke,  whose  mouth  had  been 
growing  sulkier  and  more  set  at  each  fresh 
accusation,  had  seen  them.  The  sight  of 
those  glittering  drops  moved  him  out  of  his 
resentment  at  her  plain  language,  for  he  was 
fond  of  his  sister  in  his  own  selfish  way,  and 
it  was  very  seldom  indeed  that  he  had  ever 
seen  her  crying. 

"  I  know  I'm  all  you  say,  Sylvia,"  he  said 
penitently.  "  I've  been  a  regular  Juggins, 
with  the  biggest  capital  J  you  can  find.  It 
all  came  of  losing  my  father  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  know  anything  about  the  world. 
If  I'd  got  that  money  to  come  into  now,  I 
should  know  how  to  use  it.  You're  wrong 
if  you  think  I  haven't  learned  wisdom  from 
adversity.  If  I  could  only  get  a  fresh  start 
— that's  what  I  want." 

The  two  or  three  tears  which  Sylvia  had 
shed  were  dry  by  now,  and  she  was  examin- 
ing the  hem  of  her  handkerchief  with  great 
interest. 

"It  wasn't  half  so  much  for  myself,  though, 
as    for    you    that    I    made   that  suggestion, " 
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went  on  the  tempter.  "  I  shall  get  on 
somehow  and  somewhere.  It  won't  be  in 
England,  though  ;  and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
leave  you  behind  with  nobody  to  look  after 
you.  A  girl's  not  fit  to  be  left  alone — not 
such  a  handsome  girl  as  you  are,  at  least." 

" 1  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid  for  my 
safety,"  Sylvia  said  ironically.  "  Why 
shouldn't  we  go  away  together  ?  My  money 
would  be  enough  to  keep  us  out  of  the 
workhouse — if  there  are  such  things  out  of 
England." 

Mr.  Fulgent  smiled,  though  he  did  not 
let  her  see  it.  From  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  colonies,  he  fancied  that  he  could  lead 
a  not  unenjoyable  life  in  some  one  of  them  ; 
but  he  did  not  want  his  sister  with  him.  Not 
even  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year  to 
be  divided  between  two  people  was  enough 
tempt  him.  He  assumed  a  look  of  loving 
protection,  and  said  tenderly — 

"  My  dearest  girl,  you  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about.  I  should  have  to 
rough  it  in  a  way  you've  no  idea  of.  The 
only  thing  I'm  any  good  at  is  riding,  and   I 
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should  have  to  go  up  the  country  and  get 
on  some  of  those  cattle  stations  as  an  over- 
seer or  something  of  that  sort.  I  know  a 
man — you  remember  him,  Spilsby,  who  was 
in  the  12th  Lancers — who  went  broke  over 
Bobtail's  Cambridgeshire,  and  had  to  go  out 
there.  He's  doing  quite  well  now,  so  his 
brother  told  me  the  other  day.  He  had 
fever  twice  though,"  he  added,  with  an  air 
of  great  candour,  "and  was  nearly  starved 
to  death  before  he  could  find  a  berth  to 
creep  into." 

"  Well,"  said  Sylvia  impatiently,  shaking 
her  head,  as  if  to  shake  the  worry  out  of  it, 
"  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it  this  morn- 
ing. You're  not  starving  now,  at  all  events. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  ? ' 

"  I  told  Vignolles  I'd  wait  in  for  him," 
said  Fulke,  only  too  glad  to  dismiss  the 
subject  of  his  difficulties  from  his  mind.  "He 
said  he'd  stroll  down  after  breakfast — his 
breakfast.  I  told  him  you'd  be  here,"  he 
added  in  a  significant  tone,  and  the  girl 
laughed  contemptuously — her  brother's  little 
plot  was  such  a  very  transparent  one. 
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"  I  say,  Sylvie  dear,"  he  went  on  in  a 
coaxing  tone,  "  you'll  be  civil  to  him,  won't 
you  ?     He  really  is  an  awfully  good  fellow." 

These  words  "  Sylvie  dear  "  were  a  relic 
of  childhood  which,  coming  from  her  brother's 
lips,  Miss  Fulgent  could  never  resist.  When 
she  heard  them  she  could  see,  as  one  sees 
a  landscape  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  old 
house  at  Stretton  and  two  children  at  play, 
of  whom  one  was  herself — sometimes  it 
would  be  in  the  long  picture-gallery,  where 
they  used  to  run  races  and  play  at  ninepins, 
sometimes  in  the  big  old  library,  where  they 
played  at  hide-and-seek  on  wet  days  ;  some- 
times they  would  be  romping  with  the  dogs 
on  the  lawn,  while  the  long-dead  mother  sat 
supported  by  cushions  in  a  garden-chair  and 
smiled  feebly  on  their  gambols.  But  what- 
ever corner  of  the  place  it  was  that  came 
back  to  her  remembrance  there  was  also 
her  little  brother,  as  she  used  to  call  him 
when  she  herself  could  almost  have  crept 
into  a  keeper's  pocket ;  that  impudent,  idle, 
mischievous  little  scapegrace  whom  she  had 
loved  with  something  of  a  mother's  affection, 
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and  whom,  quite  as  idle  and  perhaps  still 
more  mischievous  at  five  and  twenty,  she 
loved  still  very  little  less  than  she  had  done 
in  those  far-off  childish  days.  All  the  ill- 
humour  and  perplexity  vanished  from  her 
face  and  were  at  once  replaced  by  a  smile  of 
'rreat  fondness. 

"Am  I  not  always  civil  to  everybody?' 
she  demanded. 

"  Oh,  invariably — especially  to  me,"  said 
Fulke,  laughing. 

"  You  don't  count  as  anybody.  What's 
the  use  of  having  a  brother  if  you  mayn't 
scold  him  when  he  deserves  it.  Don't  go 
away ;   I  shall  be  back  directly." 

Sylvia  disappeared  into  the  saloon,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  Fulke  heard  her  voice  in  a 
joyous  cry. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked.  "Have  you 
found  a  ten-pound  note  ?  because,  if  so,  it's 
mine." 

She  came  to  the  door  with  a  foil  in  her 
hand,  and  saluted  with  all  the  grace  and 
precision  of  a  maitrc  tfarmes. 

"  You  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  to  bring  these 
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things  down  here.     Did  you  bring  a  pair  of 
masks  ?  " 

"  One  wouldn't  be  of  much  use  in  these 
parts,"  said  Fulke.  "  Truscot  will  get  them 
for  you,  if  you  would  like  me  to  give  you 
a  lesson.  Come  on,  it'll  do  me  good  ;  and 
Fit  give  you  some  work  to  do,  Miss  Sylvia." 


I& 


CHAPTER   IV. 

RIGHT  Phoebus — as  the  sun  is  still  oc- 
casionally called  by  sporting  writers — 
had  now  reached  the  highest  point  on  the 
road  on  which  he  drives  his  coach  during  the 
summer  months,  and  was  just  pulling  his  team 
together  before  launching  it  down  the  lonor 
incline  that  ends  in  the  western  waves.  In 
other  words,  it  was  high  noon — and  a  blazing 
hot  day.  Few  of  those  mortals,  for  whose 
benefit  the  daily  journey  is  performed,  felt 
the  heat  more  unpleasantly  than  a  gentleman 
who  was  making  his  way  across  an  endless 
field,  steering  his  course  towards  the  flag 
staff  which  showed  the  moorings  of  the 
Rcine  M argot.  Yet  he  was  dressed  with 
scrupulous   care  and    a   due   regard   for   the 
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season  of  the  year.  He  was  clothed  en- 
tirely in  white,  and  his  costume  was  in  the 
extreme  height  of  aquatic  fashion.  His  coat 
and  trousers  were  of  the  finest  sersfe,  his 
shirt  and  socks  of  the  most  delicate  silk, 
and  his  tan  shoes  were  polished  to  quite  a 
bewildering  degree  of  brilliancy.  His  tie 
and  the  ribbon  on  his  straw  hat  were 
mauve,  with  a  small  stripe  of  the  faintest  and 
most  delicate  flesh  colour,  which  matched 
the  carnation  which  he  wore  in  his  button- 
hole. 

At  the  first  glance,  particularly  if  it  had 
fallen  on  him  when  he  was  standing  still, 
you  would  have  taken  him  for  six  and 
twenty  ;  but  a  second  and  closer  inspection 
would  have  shown  a  good  many  silver 
threads  in  his  black  hair,  especially  where 
it  had  been  brushed  back  from  his  temples, 
while  the  network  of  deep  lines,  which  had 
been  unmistakably  traced  by  the  pencil  of 
Time,  round  his  dark  hazel  eyes,  were  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  comparatively  tender 
age  which  had  at  first  been  suggested  to 
your    mind.       His    step    had    none    of    the 
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elasticity  of  a  young  man's,  and,  although 
from  time  to  time  he  straightened  his  back, 
threw  up  his  head,  and  put  down  his  foot 
more  firmly,  it  was  manifestly  with  rather  a 
painful  effort  that  he  did  so  ;  and  the  moment 
the  effort  was  relaxed  his  shoulders  fell,  his 
chest  contracted,  and  his  head  drooped  for- 
ward into  the  position  that  seemed  habitual 
to  him. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  he  was 
evidently  much  distressed  by  the  heat,  he 
plodded  bravely  on,  only  stopping  from  time 
to  time  to  take  off  his  hat  and  wipe  his 
forehead  with  a  dainty  (hateful,  but  inevitable 
word!)  lawn  pocket-handkerchief,  which  smelt 
sweeter  than  the  honeysuckles  in  the  hedge, 
and  which  would  have  matched  a  teagown 
all  lace  and  satin  much  better  than  it  matched 
his  straw  hat  and  tan  shoes.  At  last  he 
arrived,  panting,  at  the  end  of  the  long  foot- 
path across  the  field,  and  could  see  through 
an  opening  in  the  foliage  the  blue-and-white 
broadside  of  the  houseboat,  pierced  with 
four  windows  and  gay  with  flowers.  He 
was  so  out  of  breath  that  he  Hung  himself 
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on  the  grass  to  recover  a  little  coolness 
before  presenting  himself  in  the  guise  of  a 
visitor  to  the  critical  eyes  of  the  skipper's 
sister.  For  Edmund  Vignolles,  as  may  have 
been  guessed  from  the  foregoing  description 
of  his  person  and  attire,  was  a  man  who 
thought  a  great  deal  of  his  appearance,  and 
knew  that  nothing  is  so  unbecoming  to  the 
complexion  as  the  effects  of  a  sharp  walk  on 
a  hot  day.  Also,  although  he  was  rather  an 
effeminate  person  than  not,  he  had  sufficient 
manliness  to  be  ashamed  of  his  effeminacy, 
and  would  not  for  all  the  world  have  had 
it  thought  that  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  walk 
of  a  mile  could  put  him  into  such  a  state  of 
discomposure  as  that  in  which  he  now  found 
himself. 

A  little  breeze  came  over  the  river  and 
fanned  his  over-heated  brow  deliciously  ;  the 
bees  kept  up  a  continual  murmur  ;  the  wash 
of  the  weir  sounded  sweetly  in  the  distance, 
now  loud,  now  low,  as  the  wind  came  in 
little  gusts  or  died  down  altogether  for  the 
moment.  Everything  conspired  to  make  him 
feel  drowsy  ;  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  head 
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fell  back,  when  suddenly  there  sounded  from 
the  inside  of  the  boat  the  stamping  of  feet 
and  the  clink  of  steel,  and  now  and  then  a 
sharp  exclamation.  Presently  the  warlike 
noise  ceased,  and  for  two  seconds  there  was 
silence ;  then  a  sound  as  of  some  metal 
instrument  thrown  violently  on  the  floor, 
and  a  burst  of  feminine  laughter,  followed 
by  a  scrap  of  dialogue. 

"  Don't  be  so  ill-tempered,  Fulke.  I'm 
ashamed  of  you." 

"  I'm  not  ill-tempered.  I  dropped  it  by 
accident." 

"  Well,  pick  it  up  again,  then.  You're 
awfully  out  of  practice,  you  know.  Now, 
I'll  give  you  a  short  lesson,  and  then  we'll 
have  another  assault.  Now  then — En  garde — 
disengage — lunge  !  " 

Again  the  steel  clashed  and  clinked,  and 
the  teacher  rattled  out  a  rapid  string  oi 
words  of  command. 

"Now,  attend.      Parry  carte.     Parry  tierce. 
Very  good  !    One,  two,  three.    No.    Engan 
again.      One,    two,    three.      That's     better  ; 
you're   getting  quicker   every  time.      Parry. 
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Riposte    in  tierce.     Ah  !     Now  fendez-vous. 
Parry  this  !  " 

"  Seems  as  if  the  dear  boy  were  getting 
more  than  he  wanted,"  said  Mr.  Vignolles. 
'"  What  an  amazon  it  is,  to  be  sure.  I  must 
see  how  she  looks  en  tenne  de  combat." 

He  rose,  and,  after  dusting  his  trousers 
very  carefully,  stepped  delicately  down  the 
bank  and  sprang  across  at  least  three  feet 
of  water  on  to  the  deck  of  the  houseboat, 
and  then  peeped  through  the  window  into 
the  saloon.  The  sight  before  him  was  more 
curious  than  pretty  perhaps,  but  not  without 
interest  to  any  one  who  admired  the  female 
form  in  vigorous  action.  All  the  furniture 
had  been  taken  out  or  piled  against  the 
walls,  and  there  was  thus  left  in  the  middle 
an  open  space  of  some  sixteen  feet  by  nine. 
In  this  champ  clos  a  desperate  duel  was 
being  fought,  between  a  pair  of  combatants 
of  opposite  sexes — the  lady  excelling  her 
male  adversary  in  grace,  quickness,  and 
science,  as  much  as  he  excelled  her  in 
strength  and  weight,  which  latter  excellence, 
however,  is  of  much  less  moment  in  a  fight 
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with  swords  than  in  a  set-to  with  nature's 
weapons.  Sylvia  was  dressed — but  no  ! 
we  refuse  to  describe  that  fearful  costume. 

The  lesson  which  she  had  been  giving  to 
her  brother  seemed  to  have  ended  in  a 
regular  or  rather  an  irregular  set-to,  for 
there  was  some  very  loose  play  going  on. 
Fulke  seemed  piqued  by  his  sister's 
superiority,  and,  determined  to  wipe  out  the 
remembrance  of  his  defeat,  was  attacking 
her  with  as  much  fire  and  determination  as 
if  she  had  been  a  man,  while  she,  with  the 
utmost  coolness  and  ease,  defended  herself 
against  all  his  assaults,  and  put  by  his  furious 
lunges  with  scarcely  an  effort.  But  at  last 
she  began  to  tire,  for  in  spite  of  her  skill  he 
was  giving  her  a  great  deal  of  work,  and 
her  parries  and  ripostes  were  executed  with 
less  quickness. 

Perceiving  this,  Fulke  redoubled  his 
exertions,  and  the  clink  of  the  swords 
became  as  unceasing  as  blows  of  a  hammer 
on  an  anvil.  Several  times  she  was  nearly 
hit,  but  she  still  kept  on  her  defence  without 
making  any  counter-attack,  threatening  from 
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time    to    time,    now   his    face    and    now    his 
breast,  but  never  letting  herself  go. 

Fulke  seemed  to  fence  better  the  longer 
he  went  on.  He  tried  all  manner  of  feints 
and  tricks,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Wherever 
his  point  went,  there  was  Sylvia's  blade  ready 
to  turn  it  aside,  and  he  began  to  lose  his 
temper.  At  last  he  delivered  a  thrust  a  fond 
with  such  quickness  that  Sylvia  was  unable  to 
parry  it  altogether  and  the  point  grazed  her 
arm.  Had  there  been  no  button  on  it,  she 
would  have  had  a  nasty  scratch  which  would 
have  given  a  boulevardier  an  excuse  for 
wearing  his  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  fortnight, 
and  something  to  brag  about  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

She  hastily  acknowledged  the  hit. 
"  Touche"  she  cried ;  and  then,  thinking 
she  had  sufficiently  flattered  her  brother's 
vanity,  attacked  in  her  turn.  Her  point  flew 
like  circular  lightning  round  Fulke's  blade. 
She  made  a  rapid  feint  in  tierce  and  as  he 
left  himself  uncovered  for  an  instant  in  his 
effort  to  parry  it,  she  recovered  her  sword 
and  lunging  straight  forward  in  a  flanconnade 
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irresistible  in  its  rapidity,  hit  him  right  under 
the  arm  with  such  force  that  the  elastic  steel 
bent  like  a  bow,  and  snapped  in  two. 

"  There's  no  necessity  to  acknowledge 
that  hit,"  said  Fulke,  looking  rather  foolish 
as  he  tore  off  his  mask  and  panted  like  a 
hunted  dog.  "  What  an  eye  you've  got, 
Sylvia.  I  could  have  sworn  I  was  holding 
your  blade  when  I  felt  it  strike  me.  It's  a 
good  thing  for  me  it  was  only  play — your 
point  would  have  gone  right  through  me." 

Sylvia  made  no  reply  to  this  compliment  ; 
she  had  just  caught  sight  of  the  smiling  face 
at  the  window,  and  was  shaking  the  hilt  of 
the  broken  foil  threateningly  at  the  owner 
of  it. 

"  Did  you  know  there  was  a  witness  of 
your  defeat  ?  "  she  said  to  Fulke.  "  Look  ! 
there  he  is  peeping  in  through  the  window 
now.  Avenge  yourself  on  him,  while  I  make 
myself  look  respectable."  And  she  began  to 
disentangle  her  mask  from  the  loose  coils  of 
her  hair  in  which  it  had  got  caught. 

At  the  same  moment  Vignolles  appeared 
in   the  doorway  with  his  hands  joined  in  a 
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pretty    penitent    attitude,  like   a  saint    in    a 
stained-glass  window. 

" Mea  culpa,  mea  culpa.  Confiteor"  he 
simpered.  "  Don't  punish  me  by  going 
away,  Miss  Fulgent.  I  really  had  an  in- 
vitation to  come  here  this  morning,  and  I 
didn't  dare  interrupt  you.  You  look  like 
Joan  of  Arc  at  six  stone  ten." 

"  I'm  not  at  home,"  said  Sylvia,  turning 
her  back  and  struggling  with  the  spring  of 
the  mask.  "  I  shall  be  visible  in  ten  minutes, 
and  in  the  mean  time  you  can  amuse  yourself 
with  picking  up  the  pieces  of  Fulke.  I 
thought  I  must  give  him  a  lesson  after  he'd 
pinked  me  in  the  arm." 

She  disappeared  into  her  cabin,  mask  and 
all,  and  Fulke  got  out  of  his  fencing  glove 
and  thick  leather  jacket,  and  tore  open  his 
flannel  shirt. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  red 
mark  on  his  right  breast,  "  right  through  the 
lungs.  That  Johnny  in  the  Three  Muske- 
teers —  what's  his  distinguished  name  ? 
Athos — couldn't  have  done  it  better.  My 
word  !  it  is  hot.     She's   as  quick  as  a  wild- 
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cat  and  as  active  as  a  monkey.  I  must  have 
something  to  drink  or  I  shall  die.  What 
will  you  have,  old  chappie  ?  Some  whisky 
and  soda  while  my  man  makes  a  cider-cup." 

"  I'll  have  some  soda-water,  please,  and — 
yes,  a  lemon  in  it,"  Vignolles  said  thought- 
fully. "  You  haven't  got  any  cold  tea,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Good  lord  !  no.  What  on  earth's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  I've  been  seeing  doctors,"  said  Vignolles, 
"  and  I've  had  a  nasty  jar.  It  seems  there's 
something  wrong  with  one  of  my  lungs,  and 
something  else  inside  me  isn't  at  all  as  it 
should  be.  Old  Harvey  Smith  didn't  spare 
my  feelings.  He  told  me  I'd  begun  life  much 
too  early,  and  I  must  take  a  regular  pull  at 
myself  if  I  wanted  to  make  old  bones.  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  an  expression  ?  ' 

11  Never,"  said  Fulke,  pressing  the  electric 
bell ;  "  but  it's  a  deuced  picturesque  one.  It 
just  describes  what  I  feel  like  at  this  moment. 
Whisky  and  soda,"  he  went  on  as  his  servant 
came  to  the  door — "in  a  bucket,  and  some 
lemon-squash — in  a  tumbler." 
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"  How  well  your  sister  fences  ! "  said 
Vignolles,  taking  up  a  foil  and  making  a 
feeble  awkward  lunge  at  a  sofa  cushion. 
11  Where  did  she  learn — in  Paris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  first ;  but  it  was  Casani  who 
really  taught  her.  She  does  everything  of 
that  sort  well.  It's  a  thousand  pities  she 
isn't  a  man.  She's  got  all  the  brains  and  all 
the  pluck  of  the  family,  and  it'll  be  all  thrown 
away.  What  she'll  do  with  it  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know." 

"Why,  what  should  she  do  but  marry, 
like  everybody  else  ?  "  said  Vignolles,  quickly. 
"You  wouldn't  have  her  go  in  for  the  County 
Council,  would  you  ?  " 

Fulke  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sighed 
"We've  got  no  money  now,  you  know," 
he  said.  "  That's  horribly  against  a  girl 
nowadays  ;  and,  besides,  living  up  at  that 
hole  where  my  aunt  will  live,  she  never  sees 
anybody  but  parsons  and  a  few  old  fogies. 
Ah,  at  last ! " 

The  servant  came  in  with  refreshments, 
and  handed  Vignolles  his  innocuous  tumbler, 
while  Fulke  seized  eagerly  upon  his  larger 
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one,  and  poured  the  whole  of  the  contents 
down  his  throat  before  his  guest  had  taken 
his  first  delicate  sip,  then  gave  a  long  sigh  of 
relief. 

"  Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  soda- 
water,"  he  remarked  piously,  "and  the  name 
of  the  deity  who  first  taught  men  to  make 
whisky.  I  shall  make  Sylvia  fence  with  me 
every  morning  while  she's  staying  here.  The 
thirst  which  it  causes  is  beyond  all  price. 
Well,  young  woman,  how  do  you  feel  after 
your  exertions  ?  " 

It  was  difficult  to  recognize  in  the  demure 
piece  of  womanhood  that  came  out  of  an 
inner  cabin  the  fiery  duellist  of  twenty 
minutes  ago.  Conscious  that  masculinity 
is  the  last  shift  of  women  who  have  failed 
as  such,  and  that  in  male  eyes  a  little  of  it 
goes  a  very  long  way,  Sylvia  had  taken  great 
pains  to  efface  every  trace  of  her  late  amuse- 
ment. Her  hair  was  as  neat  as  if  she  had 
been  going  to  a  dinner-party,  and  a  touch  of 
powder  on  her  glowing  cheeks  had  subdued 
the  flush  of  battle  to  a  becoming  tint ;  her 
eyes   still    sparkled,    but    it   was    in   quite   a 
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feminine  way.  The  short  apology  for  a 
petticoat  had  been  replaced  by  a  white 
flannel  skirt,  which  descended  in  straight 
severe  folds  and  only  stopped  an  inch,  or 
at  most  two  inches,  from  the  deck  ;  her  short 
jacket,  thrown  wide  apart,  displayed  a  great 
soft  piece  of  Indian  silk  of  a  colour  between 
white  and  yellow,  which  was  fastened,  where 
her  round  throat  began  to  lose  its  name,  with 
a  small  diamond,  and  descended  thence  in 
soft  curves  to  a  silver-mounted  leather  belt, 
drawn  half  an  inch  tighter  than  usual  and 
supporting  a  silver  chatelaine  heavy  with 
feminine  playthings.  The  looseness  of  the 
silk  suggested  a  fulness  of  the  bust  which 
had  nothing  in  the  least  masculine  about 
it.  She  seated  herself  in  a  deck-chair,  and 
crossing  her  feet  displayed  a  pair  of  low- 
cut  tan  shoes  and  a  glimpse  of  old-gold 
coloured  stockings  drawn  tight  round  slender 
ankles,  which  seemed  incapable  of  supporting 
their  owner  in  anything  more  laborious  than 
a  waltz. 

"  Now    I'm    ready    to    receive    company," 
she  said,  and  turning  to  Vignolles,  simper- 
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ing  before  her,  asked,  in  an  affected  tone, 
"  Have  you  been  here  long,  Captain  Vig- 
nolles  ?  I'm  so  sorry  I  was  out  when  you 
called." 

Vignolles  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
voice  and  manner  undergo  a  total  change 
when  they  address  a  woman — especially  if 
she  be  young  and  good-looking — and  who 
therefore  are  generally  not  quite  so  popular 
among  women  as  persons  who  are  less 
glaringly  anxious  to  be  so. 

"  Now  you  know,"  he  said,  with  a  little 
laugh  and  a  little  wag  of  his  forefinger,  "  it's 
very  naughty  to  tell  fibs.  Who  was  the 
young  lady  I  saw  just  now  through  the 
window,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Sylvia, 
languidly  fanning  herself  with  her  straw  hat. 
"  What  was  she  like  ?  Fulke,  who  was  the 
girl  that  Captain  Vignolles  saw  through  the 
window  just  now  ?  ' 

"A  relation  of  mine,"  said  Fulke.  "It 
was  a  young  woman  that  I  was  giving  a 
fencing  lesson  to  ;  a  coxy  little  thing  who 
thinks  she  knows  something  about  the  eame. 
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I  let  her  beat  me  at  it  just  to  keep  her  in  a 
good  humour." 

"And  I  suppose  she  had  on  that  horrid 
fencing  costume,  and  was  the  colour  of  beet- 
root in  a  salad.  Didn't  she  look  hideous, 
Captain  Vignolles  ? " 

"She  looked  charmin',  positively  charmin'," 
said  Vignolles,  gallantly.  '  "  You  know,  that 
sort  of  thing  is  so  becomin'  to  some  girls. 
The  day's  gone  by  for  what  I  call  effeminate 
women.  It  isn't  the  style  any  more,  you 
know.  We  don't  think  anything  of  a  woman 
now    unless    she    can    beat    us    at    our  own 


games." 


"And  what  is  your  particular  game  ?"  said 
Sylvia,  with  the  faintest  accent  of  lazy  con- 
tempt in  her  voice,  as  she  looked  under  her 
eyelashes  at  the  frail  limbs  and  small  delicate 
hands  of  her  visitor.     "  Football  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  not  football — that's  so  very 
rough,"  said  Vignolles.  "  That'll  always  be 
a  game  for  men — great  strong  men.  But 
lawn  tennis,  and  rowin',  and  skatin' ' 

"  And  fencin'  ?  "  interjected  Sylvia. 

"  Yes,  and  fencin',"  said  he,  not   noticing 
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that  she  was  mocking  him  ;  "  and  everything 
that  doesn't  require  strength  so  much  as 
skill — and  paintin',  and — oh,  lots  of  things." 

11  And  you  don't  mind  being  beaten  by 
girls  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know,  they  can't  really  beat  us. 
We  let  them  think  they  can  ;  but  if  a  man 
really  puts  out  his  strength,  why,  where  are 
they  ? " 

"Where,    indeed!"   said  Sylvia,   laughing 
slily.     "  I'm  glad   I  know  how  much  we  ov 
to  your  sense  of  chivalry." 

Fulke  was  not  joining  in  this  intellectual 
conversation.  He  was  sitting  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth  on  the  edge  of  the  roof,  on  which 
he  had  climbed,  being,  in  spite  of  his  five 
and  twenty  years,  a  mere  boy  in  some 
respects,  and  having  a  certain  boyish  light- 
heartedness  which  led  him,  when  he  was  at 
liberty  to  please  himself,  to  climb  on  to 
situations  which  he  might  have  ascended  by 
mechanical  means,  and  to  perch  himself  on 
places  which  had  not  been  designed  for 
seats.  He  looked  at  Sylvia  with  greater 
admiration  than  young  men  usually  permit 
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themselves  to  feel  for  their  own  sisters ;  he 
took  in  every  detail  of  her  costume  ;  he 
wondered  whether  the  charm  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  turned  her  head  was  due  to  a 
natural  grace  of  movement  or  the  result  of 
study  before  a  looking-glass,  and  he  an- 
nounced to  himself,  as  a  discovery  which 
did  some  credit  to  his  penetration,  that  she 
was  the  best  looking  girl  he  had  seen  for  a 
long  time. 

"  If  I  think  that,  who  am  her  brother,"  he 
thought,  "  I  don't  think  there's  much  doubt 
that  other  fellows  must  too.  Oh,  I  don't 
think  there's  much  doubt  about  it.  If  she'll 
only  be  decently  civil  to  him  she'll  have  it  all 
her  own  way.  Well,  I  think  I've  done  all 
I  can  for  the  present,  and  I'll  leave  her  to 
work  the  oracle  alone.  It's  my  first  attempt 
at  match-making,  and  I'm  more  likely  to 
spoil  it  by  doing  too  much  than  too  little." 

He  swung  himself  down  to  the  deck, 
alighting  within  an  inch  of  Vignolles'  dainty 
feet,  and  announced  that  he  was  goine  to 
take  the  punt  down  to  the  ferry  to  ask 
Cooper  about  some  lines,  and,  well  knowing 
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that  his  invitation  would  be  refused,  asked 
Vignolles  if  he  would  accompany  him.  That 
ladylike  person  held  up  his  hands  with  a 
pretty  little  gesture. 

"Dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "do  you  think, 
that  if  Miss  Fulgent  will  let  me  bore  her 
a  little  longer,  I'm  likely  to  go  all  that  dread- 
ful long  way  in  this  terrible  sun  ?  No,  no  ; 
go  by  yourself  and  talk  to  that  worthy  but 
very  uninteresting  old  man,  and  leave  us 
here  in  the  shade." 

"  All  right,"  Fulke  said  heartily ;  "  I  shan't 
be  long.  Take  care  of  him  till  I  come  back, 
Sylvia, — and  don't  let  him  take  too  much 
lemon-squash,"  he  added,  sotto  voce,  as  he 
sprang  into  his  punt.  "All  kinds  of  excess 
are  harmful." 

Sylvia  leaned  over  the  railing  as  he  pushed 
off,  and  watched  him  with  unconcealed  ad- 
miration as  he  manoeuvred  his  craft  so  as  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  stream. 

He  was  not  a  very  tall  man,  but  he  was 
extremely  well  made,  and  all  his  movements 
had  that  grace  which  is  born  of  physical 
strength    and    symmetry    of    limb.       As    he 
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walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  punt 
in  his  white  flannel  shirt  and  trousers,  girded 
with  a  silk  handkerchief  of  many  colours,  his 
collar  unfastened  and  his  sleeves  rolled  up 
over  his  brown  muscular  arms,  he  looked 
the  very  type  of  a  young  Englishman  of  the 
best  class — of  that  class  which  has  attained 
the  physical  perfections  of  the  savage  without 
losing  any  of  the  refinements  of  civilization. 
Thence  spring  those  bold  knights-errant  who 
in  the  marshy  jungles  of  Burmah,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ribbed  icebergs  of  the  Polar  Seas  as 
in  the  sapphire  waters  that  gird  the  enchanted 
isles  of  the  West  Indies,  on  the  steep  moun- 
tain sides  of  Afghanistan,  among  the  dreary 
burning  sands  of  the  Soudan,  and  in  the 
dark  fever-haunted  forest  of  Central  Africa, 
sometimes  in  command  of  their  own  country- 
men, sometimes  lording  it  over  subject-races, 
and  sometimes  alone,  have  made  the  name 
of  England  feared  in  every  corner  of  an 
empire  to  which  the  Macedonian's  was  a 
mere  province.  From  that  class  sprang 
Raleigh,  Churchill,  Penn,  Hastings,  Nelson, 
and  Wellington,  and  many  a  thousand  more 
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who  did  their  share  of  the  making  of  Eng- 
land's greatness  and  died  in  the  doing  of  it, 
with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  "  because  on  the 
bones  of  the  English  the  English  flag  is 
stayed." 

It  was  a  thousand  pities  that  Fulke  Ful- 
gent had  been  spun  for  his  army  examination, 
for  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  a  good  soldier,  and  a  few  years  under 
a  CO.  with  a  firm  hand  over  his  youngsters, 
and  an  adjutant  who  knew  his  business, 
would  have  made  him  a  very  different  man 
from  the  idle  dissipated  prodigal,  whose  only 
way  of  getting  out  of  his  difficulties  was  by 

clinging  to  the  skirts  of  his  sister,  and  Coax- 
es     o 

ing  her  to  make  sacrifices  for  him  which  he 
would  have  been  the  very  last  man  in  the 
world  to  make  for  her — or  for  anybody  else. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  state  that  he  did 
not  see  his  own  conduct  quite  in  the  same 
light  as  that  in  which  it  is  here  presented. 
He  considered  that,  in  the  foolish  ex- 
travagance of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he 
had  been  only  keeping  up  the  credit  of  his 
family,  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  it  was 
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only  fair  that  Sylvia  should  be  asked  to  aid 
him  in  his  pious  work.  Nor  did  he  think 
for  a  moment  that  in  requiring  her  to  lay 
herself  out  to  capture  the  affections  of  a  man 
for  whom  she  cared  not  at  all,  he  was  doing 
anything  more  than  a  sensible  and  loving 
mother,  who  had  the  true  interests  of  her 
daughter  at  heart,  would  have  done  under 
the  same  circumstances.  He  persuaded 
himself  that  the  fact,  that  the  match  would 
be,  as  he  hoped,  still  more  advantageous  to 
himself  than  to  her,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  wish  that  she  should  enter  into  it.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
he  could  have  so  persuaded  himself  had  the 
idea  entered  his  head,  but  as,  in  fact,  every 
single  action  of  his  life  was  dictated  by  the 
merest  selfishness,  it  never  did  occur  to  him 
to  analyze  his  motives  in  that  or  anything 
else.  He  was  well  pleased  that  she  was 
looking  so  well  that  morning,  and  he  had 
noticed  with  great  satisfaction  that  Viomolles' 
eyes,  whenever  he  had  looked  in  her  direction, 
had  rested  on  her  with  quite  unconcealed 
admiration  ;   so  that  it  was  with  his  sunniest 
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smile  that  he  turned  and  kissed  his  hand  to 
her,  just  before  disappearing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  eyot  that  lay  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  Reine  Mar  got. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


YLVIA  watched  him  until  he  was 
quite  out  of  sight,  and  then  turned 
with  a  little  sigh — for  she  would  very  much 
rather  have  been  taking  turns  with  him 
at  managing  the  punt,  than  lounging  in  a 
cane  chair  on  the  deck  of  a  "  stupid  old 
barge,"  as  she  disrespectfully  called  the 
houseboat  (in  a  whispered  communication) 
to  her  own  soul. 

Vignolles  was  watching  her  narrowly,  and 
noticed  the  little  sigh ;  but  he  ascribed  it 
to  anything  rather  than  the  true  cause. 

11  Dear  fellow  ! "  he  said  in  a  sympathetic 
voice.  "  What  good  spirits  he  has.  Isn't 
it  nice  to  be  five  and  twenty,  Miss 
Fulgent?" 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sylvia,  smiling. 
"  I've  never  been  five  and  twenty  yet." 

"Ah!'  said  Vignolles,  echoing  her  sigh 
and  reflecting  her  smile,  "  I  have." 

"  Not  very  lately,  though,"  thought  Stella, 
as  she  looked  with  cruel  closeness  at  the 
silver  threads  in  the  dark  hair  brushed  back 
from  his  temples.  "  Do  you  think  that  five 
and  twenty  is  so  much  nicer  than  five  and 
thirty,  or  five  and  forty,  for  that  matter  ? ' 
she  said  aloud. 

"  Very  much  nicer  in  every  way." 

"  And  why  ?  I  don't  see  any  reason — for 
a  man,  at  least." 

"If  there  were  no  other  reason,"  Vignolles 
said  gallantly,"  because  young  ladies  prefer 
men  of  five  and  twenty  to  old  fogies  such 
as  I,  alas !  am  fast  becoming." 

"Then  that's  no  reason  at  all,"  Sylvia  said, 
laughing.  "  I  don't  believe  girls  do.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  myself.  I  hate  boys.  They're 
always  in  mischief,  and  in  debt,  and  in 
trouble  ;  and  they  think  of  nobody  but  them- 
selves. Even  when  they  think  they're  in 
love,    it's   only   another  form   of   selfishness. 
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They're  in  love  with  themselves  for  being 
in  love.      No  ;   I  don't  like  them." 

"  Except  dear  Fulke,  of  course,"  put  in 
Vignolles,  slyly. 

"Ah!  Fulke's  quite  different.  I  feel 
more  like  a  mother  to  him  than  a  sister. 
Fancy  having  a  mother  only  a  year  older 
than  one's  self! " 

"  You've  got  a  son  that  a  good  many 
mothers  would  be  proud  of,"  said  Vignolles. 
"  I   think  Fulke's  one  of  the  nicest  boys   I 

ever  knew." 

This  speech  was  by  no  means  altogether 
untrue,  but  even  if  it  had  been  Vignolles 
would  still  have  made  it,  for  he  could  see 
very  plainly  that  the  way  to  Sylvia's  good 
graces  lay  through  her  brother  ;  and  he  was 
rewarded  for  his  penetration.  The  girl's  face 
suddenly  lighted  up  with  a  smile.  She  was 
much  more  accustomed  to  hear  Fulke 
blamed  than  praised,  and  she  appreciated 
a  compliment  to  him,  if  only  for  its  rarity, 
far  more  than  one  to  herself,  which  latter 
indeed  she  always  treated  with  very  scanty 
respect. 
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"  How  nice  of  you  to  say  that,"  she  said 
cordially.  "  You  can't  wonder  that  Fm  fond 
of  him,  if  you  think  so." 

"  That's  a  bond  of  union  between  us,  isn't 
it,"  he  said.  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog,  you 
know.     Your  doe  goes  on  two  leg's." 

11  I  could  never  love  anybody  who  didn't 
love  Fulke,"  said  Sylvia.  "  He's  got  nobody 
but  me  to  look  after  him,  poor  boy  ;  and  he 
is  so  weak.  Not  in  a  bad  sense,  of  course," 
she  added  quickly,  unwilling  to  see  the 
least  fault  in  him  ;  "  but  he's  easily  led,  and 
he  thinks  everybody  is  as  open  and  honest 
as  himself,  and  so  he  gets  deceived  very 
often." 

Mr.  Vignolles,  in  spite  of  his  little  affec- 
tations, was  certainly  a  very  well-bred  man, 
for  he  kept  his  countenance  perfectly,  and 
not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  could  have 
been  perceived  on  his  face  as  he  listened  to 
this  appreciation  of  his  young  friend. 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  cant  you  make 
a  woman  believe  ?  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  thought  of  certain  passages  in  Fulke's 
life  with  which  he  was  acquainted — passages 
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which  involved  a  good  deal  of  deception, 
certainly,  though  in  no  case  had  it  been 
Fulke  who  had  been  the  victim  of  it.  "  But 
what  a  shame  to  deceive  such  a  girl  as  this," 
was  his  next  thought.  "  I  only  wish  I'd  had 
a  sister  like  her." 

"  You  know,  my  mother  died  when  we 
were  very  young,'  went  on  Sylvia,  delighted 
to  find  somebody  who  seemed  to  take  an 
interest  in  her  idol,  "  and  my  father  was 
away  from  home  a  good  deal ;  so  I  always 
felt  as  if  I  were  more  or  less  in  charge  of 
Fulke,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  doing  some- 
thing for  mother,  who  was  gone,  in  taking 
care  of  him.  I  don't  mean  that  I  promised 
her  on  her  death-bed,  or  anything  senti- 
mental of  that  kind  ;  but  he  was  such  a  wee 
boy,  and  so  delicate,  that  I  got  in  the  habit 
of  doing  it,  and  I've  never  got  out  of  the 
habit,  and  I  suppose  I  never  shall." 

"  Until  you  get  a  husband,"  said  Vignolles. 
"  He,  he,  he  !  You'll  find  that  make  all  the 
difference,  Miss  Sylvia." 

Vignolles  did  not  look  to  advantage  when 
he  giggled — indeed,  few  men    do  ;    and  the 
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girl  hated  to  be  called,  Miss  Sylvia.  She 
considered  it  a  mode  of  address  only  fit  for 
Spring  Hill  and  other  suburbs  of  like  degree. 
She  shuddered  inwardly,  and  her  manner 
became  colder. 

"  If  I  had  fifty  husbands,"  she  said,  "  which 
Heaven  forbid " 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed,"  interjected 
Vignolles,  who,  though  as  yet  a  bachelor, 
was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  trials  of 
married  life.     "  Fancy — fifty  husbands  ! ' 

"  It  would  make  no  difference.  Fulke 
would  always  be  my  boy." 

11  And  suppose  one  or  more  of  the 
husbands  objected  to  his  being  your  boy  ?  ' 

"  Then  I  should  ask  him  to  provide  himself 
with  another  wife  as  soon  as  he  could,"  said 
Sylvia,  impetuously. 

She  looked  defiantly  at  Vignolles,  as  if 
he  were  the  imaginary  husband,  and,  seeing 
that  he  was  laughing  at  her  vehemence,  she 
felt  ashamed  of  her  outburst  and  laughed 
too. 

"In  fact,  you'd  expect  each  of  the  fifty  to 
be  a  father  to  Fulke,"  asked  Vignolles. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Sylvia,  innocently,  "  that's 
exactly  what  I  shotrid  like." 

"  I  know  just  the  kind  of  man  you'd  like 
to  marry,  then." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Sylvia,  dryly.  "  It's  more 
than  I  do  myself.  I'm  not  anxious  to  marry 
at  all." 

Vignolles  was  looking  at  her  in  a  peculiar 
manner — with  an  expression  which  she  did 
not  understand — and,  without  knowing  why, 
she  shrank  from  him,  for  she  was  a  virgin 
to  the  very  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  had  no 
more  coquetry  about  her  than  the  sports- 
woman Artemis  herself. 

Among  the  attendant  nymphs  of  that 
farouche  divinity  she  would  certainly  have 
sought  a  place,  had  she  lived  in  those  joyous 
days  when  the  world  was  young,  before  the 
high  gods,  disgusted  it  may  be  supposed 
rather  by  the  snobbishness  of  mankind  than 
by  the  unspeakable  crimes  of  which  they 
had  themselves  set  the  example,  had  been 
driven  to  turn  from  us  their  judicial  minds, 
and  to  make  a  rule  of  refusing  all  invitations 
to  mortal  dinner-parties.      At  this    time  no 
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man's  lips  had  touched  so  much  as  her  hand. 
Never,  even  in  the  most  intoxicating  moment 
of  the  most  languishing-  waltz,  had  she  yielded 
an  inch  to  the  pressure  of  her  partner's  arm, 
nor  felt  her  heart  beat  with  one  more 
pulsation  than  could  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  exertion  of  dancing.  The  most  amorous 
moonlight  of  the  south,  when  the  sky  is  full 
of  stars  and  the  air  of  perfume,  when  the 
arm  of  man  instinctively  seeks  a  waist  round 
which  to  wind  itself,  and  the  head  of  woman 
a  shoulder  on  which  to  rest,  found  her  as 
cold  as  the  most  depressing  February  morn- 
ing in  London.  Charlie  Bullamy  himself, 
the  hero  of  a  dozen  scandals,  and  the  pet  of 
the  smartest  women  in  two  capitals,  had 
retired  in  disorder  before  her  chilly  indiffer- 
ence, which  had  never  thawed  for  an  instant 
during  the  laziness  of  three  days  of  an  ocean 
steamer ;  and  the  conquering  Alec  Delamore 
(of  the  Hay  market),  who  kept  a  secretary  to 
open  and  answer  his  love-letters,  had  wasted 
a  whole  Sunday  up  the  river  in  vain  efforts 
to  draw  from  her  a  look  in  response  to  the 
eloquent  glances  which   he  shot  straight  at 
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her  heart  from  those  celebrated  eyes,  before 
which  Marchionesses  went  down  like  milli- 
ners, and  Duchesses  like  dairy-maids.  She 
had  never  spoken  truer  words  than  those 
few.     "  I  don't  want  to  marry  at  all." 

"  What  ? "  cried  Vignolles,  with  a  little 
shriek.  "  Not  marry  at  all  ?  Not  if  you 
could  find  your  ideal  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Sylvia,  smiling,  "  perhaps  if 
I  could  find  my  ideal " 

"And  what  is  your  ideal  ?  " 

"In  the  first  place  he  wouldn't  be  a  man, 
but  an  angel.  He  must  be  neither  too 
young  nor  too  old  ;  he  must  have  plenty  of 
money,  of  course,  but  not  be  so  rich  as  to  be 
conspicuous,  because  that's  vulgar.  He  must 
be  thoroughly  good-tempered — that's  a  great 
point,  because  I'm  not;  and  if  he's  been 
already  driven  by  a  lady,  so  much  the  better. 
He  must  be  fond  of  sport,  but  not  wrapped 
up  in  it  ;  of  a  good  family,  and  with  only  a 
few  relations,  and  those  really  nice  people  ; 
a  man  who  has  travelled  a  good  deal,  but 
never  talks  of  his  travels — to  me,  at  all 
events.      He  must  have  lived  in  good  society 
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all  his  life,  and  yet  not  have  the  least 
tendency  to  smartness ;  very  much  in  love 
with  me,  but  not  at  all  exigeant ;  and,  above 
all,  willing  to  play  second  fiddle  to  Fulke's 
first  violin.  He  must  be  prepared  to  sleep 
on  both  ears  when  I'm  happy,  and  with 
one  eye  open  when  I'm  not ;  and  then, — 
perhaps ' 

"  Perhaps  what  ? '  asked  Vignolles,  as 
Sylvia  paused. 

"  Perhaps  I'd  forgive  him  for  being  rather 
distinvud  than  handsome." 

"  Very  epigrammatic,  indeed,"  said  Vig- 
nolles. "  I  see  you've  read  '  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,'  Miss  Sylvia.  You're  right 
in  saying  that  such  a  husband  wouldn't  be  a 
man — he'd  be  a  monster.  And,  when  you'd 
found  him,  do  you  think  you'd  love  him." 

"  Ah,"  said  Sylvia,  rising  from  her  seat, 
" that's  quite  another  thing!  I  said  perhaps 
I'd  marry  him  if  he  asked  me.  There,  we've 
talked  enough  about  frivolous  subjects,  let's 
o-et  to  something  serious.  What  do  you 
think  about  this  regatta,  to-morrow  ?  What's 
o-oing  to  win  the  Challenge  Cup  ? ' 
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Vignolles    was    not    at    all    tired    of    the 
subject  they  had  been  discussing,  and  would 
have  liked  to  pursue  it  still  further,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  boring  his  hostess,  so   he  fol- 
lowed her  lead,  and,  being  a  very  fair  water- 
man (in  a  houseboat),  gave  her  his  opinion 
as  to   the   chances  of  the   coming  contests  ; 
and  they  were  soon   deep  in  the   mysteries 
of  "  swing,"  and  "slide,"  and  "  catching  the 
water,"  and    "  steering   small,"   and    all    the 
rest  of  it.     He  did  all  in  his  power  to  make 
himself  agreeable ;  and,  as  Sylvia  talked  so 
sensibly,   and  with   such  an    evident   know- 
ledge of  her  subject,  that  he  almost  forgot — 
except  when  he  caught  sight  of  her  ankles 
— that  he  was  talking  to  a  woman,  he  dropped 
one  by  one  nearly  all  his  pet  affectations,  so 
that  Sylvia  began  to  be  conscious  that  she 
was   enjoying  her  conversation   rather    than 
not,    and    agreeing    with    her    brother    that 
Vignolles  was  really  a  very  pleasant  fellow 
when  you  knew  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  object  of  so  much 
tender    solicitude,  having    drifted    down    the 

river  as  far  as   the   ferry,  had  held   a    short 
vol.  1.  8 
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(very  short)  conversation  with  the  old  man 
who  kept  it,  and    then,  giving    up  his  punt 
into  his  charge,  had  set  off  to  walk  to  Mil- 
cote.     Since    he    had    been    staying   on    the 
river  he  had  made  a  point  of  conscientiously 
visiting  every  place  that  could  by  the  utmost 
stretch  of  courtesy  be  called  an  hotel,  within 
a  radius  of  three  miles,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
somebody  he  knew  staying  there  ;  and  when 
in  due  course  he  came  to  the  White  Hart, 
had  been  charmed   to    find   in    the  landlady 
thereof  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  own,  with 
whom  he  had  many  recollections  in  common, 
and  who  had  seemed  to  him  to  bring  a  pleas- 
ing scent  of  his    beloved    London-by-night 
into  the  insufferably  virtuous  atmosphere  of 
the  village.     Anything  is  fun    in  the  country, 
and  the  attraction  of  her  society  was  strong 
enough  to  draw  him  over  to  her  abode  about 
three  times  a  week,  to  sit  in  the  little  parlour 
behind  the    bar,  drinking   brandy  and  soda, 
and  chatting  with  Mrs.  Bavliss  about  the  time, 
now  some  two  years  past,  when  she  was  the 
beauty  of  an  establishment  much  frequented 
by  Fulke  and  his  rowdy  and  disreputable  set. 
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He  was  a  very  welcome  guest,  for  Mrs. 
Bayliss,  though  she  had  adapted  herself  to 
her  new  life  with  great  readiness,  and  had 
become  an  excellent  housewife,  sighed  some- 
times amid  the  endless  discussion  of  local 
matters  to  which  it  was  her  lot  to  have  to 
listen  by  the  hour  together  for  the  brilliant 
talk  of  the  Viveurs  who  had  admired  her  so 
much  ;  while,  as  for  her  husband — well, 
Fulke  was  a  very  good  customer,  and  Mr. 
Bayliss  had  not  been  long  in  finding  out 
that  if  his  wife  did  not  look  after  herself, 
it  was  not  from  inability  to  do  so. 

But,  on  this  particular  occasion,  it  was 
not  entirely  the  charms  of  the  hostess  that 
took  Mr.  Fulgent  over  to  Milcote.  He  had 
taken  rather  a  fancy  to  the  man  he  had 
helped  to  pull  out  of  the  weir-pool,  and 
thought  he  would  like  to  find  out  something 
about  him.  He  was  beginning  to  find  the 
river  very  dull.  Vignolles  was  all  very 
well  in  his  way,  but  he  had  no  go  about 
him,  and  was  really  fit  for  nothing  but 
lounging  about  in  the  shade.  He  couldn't 
always  be  running  up  to  town,  and,  besides, 
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he  liked  the  open-air  life  well  enough  ;  all 
he  wanted  was  a  companion.  This  man 
seemed  clubbable,  and  perhaps  he  might  be 
worth  cultivating ;  at  all  events,  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  pay  him  a  visit.  So 
he  went  to  Milcote,  and  when  he  arrived 
there,  the  first  person  he  saw  was  his  friend 
of  the  morning,  Lance  Lister,  lounging  on 
the  grass  in  the  little  crarden  that  ran  down 

o  o 

from  the  back  of  the  hotel  to  the  river, 
and  looking  very  little  the  worse  for  his 
narrow  escape  of  a  few  hours  before.  He 
went  up  to  him  with  a  smile,  and  Lance 
immediately  got  up  and  shook  hands  with 
him  warmly. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  thank  you  properly 
this  morning,"  he  said  ;  "  but,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  wasn't  quite  so  collected  as  I  ought 
to  have  been,  and  I  dare  say  my  manners 
suffered  a  little." 

"  You  said  much  more  than  there  was  any 
need  for,"  replied  Fulke.  "  What  was  it, 
after  all  ?  We  saw  a  fellow  half-drowned, 
and  we  pulled  him  out  of  the  water.  Tell 
me    whether    you    feel   all    right    after    your 
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ducking,  and  then  pray  don't  mention  the 
subject  again." 

"  Not  a  penny  the  worse ;  and  I  shall  go. 
back  there  to-morrow  and  have  another  try 
at  swimming  through  the  lasher.  Will  you 
come  r 

Fulke  shook  his  head  with  a  comic 
expression. 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
want  to  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  my  youth  ; 
the  quiet  part  of  the  river's  good  enough  for 
me.  It's  very  jolly  here,"  he  went  on,  as 
he  flung  himself  at  full  length  on  the  grass, 
and  pulled  out  his  pipe.  "  I  believe  I'll 
take  a  rest." 

Lance  followed  his  example,  and,  seeing 
the  one  waiter  of  the  establishment  hovering 
about  in  the  offing,  summoned  him,  and 
asked  Fulke  what  form  of  refreshment  he 
would  take.  After  some  consideration, 
shandygaff  was  decided  on,  and,  in  due 
course  made  its  appearance  in  a  large 
earthenware  jug,  and  the  young  men  gave 
themselves  up  to  meditation  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  breeze  that  blew  down  the  river 
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and  pattered  in  the  leaves  of  the  big  mulberry 
tree  under  which  they  were  stretched. 

"  Been  here,  long  ? "  asked  Fulke,  after 
some  ten  minutes'  contemplation. 

"  About  three  weeks." 

"Ah!  I  thought  I'd  seen  you  about.  Is 
this  a  pretty  comfortable  place  to  stop  in  ? ' 

11  Oh  yes  ;  very  fair — if  you're  not  particular 
about  cooking." 

"  I  am,"  said  Fulke,  very  positively.  At 
his  age  a  man  likes  to  be  thought  so. 

"Ah,  then  you'd  better  not  come  and 
stop  here." 

There  was  another  pause. 

"Very  nice  woman,  Mrs.  Bayliss,"  said 
Fulke  again. 

"  Very." 

"  Pretty,  too.  They  used  to  think  a  lot 
of  her  when  she  was  at  Watson's — you  know 
where  I  mean — but  she's  better  looking  than 
ever  now,  what  with  the  country  life  and 
early  hours." 

"  Yes  ;  she's  not  bad  looking,"  said  Lance, 
doubtfully.  Since  the  morning  he  had  some- 
what modified    his   ideas  on  the   subject   of 
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female  beauty,  and  at  the  present  moment 
his  ideal  woman  was  not  at  all  of  the  type 
of  the  ex-barmaid.  The  recollection  of  the 
pale  ivory  skin  and  dark  eyes  which  he  had 
seen  not  many  hours  before  still  abode  in  his 
mind,  and  had  given  him  a  distaste  for  red 
cheeks  and  hair  of  the  colour  of  sugar-candy. 
"  I  don't  care  for  fair  women  ;  never  did." 

u  Curious,"  said  Fulke,  sleepily.  "  Now 
I  don't  admire  dark  ones." 

"  Don't  you  ?  I  wonder  at  that,"  said 
Lance,  staring  at  him  and  thinking  to  him- 
self, "  Is  this  man  blind  ?  " — "  Surely  you 
can't  mean  it !  " 

"  I  do  though.  I  suppose  it's  because 
we're  dark  ourselves.  My  sister — you  saw 
her  this  morning — is  generally  thought  a 
handsome  girl,  but,  'pon  my  word,  I  never 
could  see  it — until  quite  lately,"  he  added, 
remembering  that  he  had  admired  her  for 
once  that  morning. 

"  It  doesn't  say  much  for  your  taste,  then," 
Lance  said  bluntly.  "  If  there's  anything  in 
a  fair  girl  at  all,  it's  sure  to  be  either  affecta- 
tion or  temper  ;  generally  both." 
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"  I  say,"  Fulke  said,  opening  his  eyes, 
"  you're  awfully  severe.  What  have  they 
been  doing  to  you  to  make  you  so  spiteful 
about  les  blondinettes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  I  haven't  much  to  com- 
plain of.  It's  only  a  question  of  taste — or 
want  of  it,  if  you  like  to  look  at  it  in  that 
way." 

The  rival  claims  of  dark  and  fair  beauties 
seemed  exhausted,  and  the  talk  languished 
for  a  little,  till  Fulke  made  some  remark 
about  fishing.  This  was  a  subject  in  which 
they  were  both  very  much  interested,  and 
at  it  they  went  hammer  and  tongs,  until  they 
would  have  driven  a  hearer,  who  was  not 
vowed  to  that  wearisome  form  of  sport, 
head  over  ears  into  the  river  to  seek  quiet 
even  in  death.  Their  talk  lasted  until 
Lance  began  to  think  it  was  time  for 
luncheon,  and  he  proposed  to  Fulke  to  join 
him.  The  latter,  however,  declined  with 
regret,  and,  looking  at  his  watch,  sprang  up 
and  declared  that  he  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  late,  and  he  must  be  off  at  once. 

"  You  see,  I've  got  my  sister  staying  with 
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me,"  he  explained,  "  and  I  can't  leave  her 
by  herself  all  day — especially  as  she  isn't  by 
herself  at  all." 

"Sounds  a  little  contradictory,"  said  Lance, 
smiling. 

"  Well,  it  wouldn't  so  much  matter  if  she 
were  alone,  but  I  left  a  man  behind  me 
when  I  came  out  this  morning.  He's  a 
very  nice  fellow,  but  I  expect  she's  had 
nearly  enough  of  him  by  this  time,  and  is 
anxiously  expecting  me." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Lance  felt 
a  pang  of  jealousy  at  this  news,  for  the  very 
few  words  he  had  exchanged  with  the  sister 
of  this  friendly  stranger  surely  could  not 
warrant  such  a  sensation  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  if  Fulke  had  proceeded  to  announce 
that  he  meant  to  assassinate  the  gentleman 
on  his  return,  he  would  not  have  interfered 
to  prevent  him. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  can't  stay,"  he  said, 
politely ;  "  but  I  hope  you'll  come  down 
some  other  day.  I  want  to  show  you  those 
flies  I  was  talking  of." 

"  Oh,    I'll   come   with    pleasure — or,   look 
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here — better  still,  why  shouldn't  you  come 
up  and  see  me  ?  I'm  generally  at  home — 
except  when  I'm  in  town,  of  course — but  I 
shan't  be  going  up  for  the  next  few  days. 
Will  you  come  up  to-morrow  evening  and 
have  some  dinner,  if  you're  prepared  to 
make  allowances.  I  can't  promise  anything 
very  tempting,  but,  perhaps  it'll  be  no  worse 
than  Flo.  Graves — I  beg  her  pardon,  I'm 
sure — than  Mrs.  Bayliss  gives  you." 

"  Oh,  really !  You're  very  kind,"  said 
Lance,  who  had  been  aniline  for  an  in- 
vitation  for  half  an  hour,  but  had  hardly 
dared  hope  for  an  invitation  to  dinner.  "  I 
shall  be  delighted.  I've  dined  by  myself  every 
day  for  three  weeks,  and  I'm  so  tired  of  it." 

"  That's  all  right,  then,"  said  Fulke. 
"  Eight  o'clock,  sharp.  Don't  dress,  you 
know.  We're  roughing  it  now.  Have  I 
time  to  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  the 
missus  ?  No ;  I  think  not.  Perhaps  you'll 
kindly  explain  to  her,  if  you  find  that  she's 
seen  me  and  seems  hurt,  that  I  had  to 
et  back  by  two.     Don't  forget  to-morrow 


evening." 
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There  was  not  the  least  fear  that  Lance 
would  do  that.  Indeed,  he  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  looking  forward  to  to-morrow 
evening ;  for  though  as  yet  he  was  not  at  all 
in  love,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  that  interesting 
disorder.  Out  of  every  bush  on  the  lawn  a 
pale  dark  face  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that 
sparkled  like  black  diamonds,  and  whenever 
he  turned  his  own  to  the  river  he  could  fancy 
he  saw  a  long  slender  body  shoot  from  above 
like  a  panther's  from  a  branch  and  disappear 
into  the  water.  A  dozen  times  he  pictured 
to  himself  what  that  graceful  figure  would 
look  like  when  attired  in  the  garb  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  wondered  whether  it  was  possible 
that  those  eyes  could  be  brighter  in  the  light 
of  a  shaded  lamp  than  they  had  been  when 
they  reflected  the  sparkle  of  the  sunshine  on 
the  water  that  rippled  and  gurgled  under  the 
counter  of  the  temporary  abode  of  the  owner 
of  these  attractions.  His  spirits  rose  so  high 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  coming  happiness, 
that  he  went  into  his  bedroom  and,  rescuing 
his  rejected  comedy  from  the  top  of  the  cup- 
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board  on  which  he  had  thrown  it  in  disgust 
that  morning,  passed  the  afternoon  in  pulling 
it  about  and  altering  it  until  he  succeeded  in 
making  it  even  more  impossible  than  it  had 
been  before.  But  of  course  he  did  not  know 
that ;  and  it  was  with  a  light  heart  and 
a  smile  on  his  lips  that  he  made  it  up  for  the 
twentieth  time  into  a  parcel,  and  sent  it  off  on 
its  devastating  course  to  afflict  yet  another 
manager — to  make  him  ask  himself  wildly 
whether  it  was  for  his  parent's  sins  or  his  own 
that  he  had  been  punished  by  being  made  the 
sport  and  butt  of  amateurs,  and  to  drive  him 
to  seek  consolation  in  the  hope  that  the  time 
spent  in  reading  their  productions  would  be 
placed  to  his  credit  when  the  question  of  his 
term  in  purgatory  should  hereafter  come  on 
for  consideration. 

When  Fulke  got  back  to  the  Rcinc  Margot, 
he  found  Sylvia  sitting  just  where  he  had  left 
her,  reading  the  Morning  Post,  which  gener- 
ally made  its  appearance  on  board  about  the 
time  when  Londoners  are  accustomed  to  see 
signs  of  the  publishing  of  the  first  editions  of 
the  evening  journals.     As  he  came  alongside, 
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she  threw  down  the  paper  and  concealed  a 
yawn — more  or  less  gracefully. 

"  My  dear  boy!'  she  said,  "where  have 
you  been  ?  It  must  be  three  o'clock  at  the 
very  least,  and  I'm  dying  for  something  to 
eat. 

"  Barely  two,"  he  replied,  producing  his 
watch.  "  Have  you  found  the  morning  very 
long  ? " 

"  Awfully  long.  I  thought  it  would  never 
pass." 

"  What's  become  of  Vioqiolles  ?  " 

"  He  went  home  about  an  hour  a^o.  He 
had  asked  somebody  to  lunch,  and  had  to  go 
back  to  receive  him." 

11  How  did  you  get  on  together?'  Fulke 
asked,  keeping  his  back  towards  Sylvia  rather 
more  than  the  fastening  up  of  the  punt  abso- 
lutely required. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  she  answered  indifferently. 
"  We  found  a  good  deal  to  talk  about.  I 
think  he  was  very  sorry  to  go,  unless  it  was 
his  politeness  made  him  try  to  seem  so." 

Fulke  had  turned  round  by  this  time,  and 
was  looking  at  his  sister  steadily. 
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"  It's  in  your  own  hands,"  he  remarked 
with  meaning.  "  If  you  liked,  he'd  never 
want  to  go  away  any  more." 

"  Don't — dorit!"  she  said,  hastily  putting 
up  her  hands.  "  Fulke,  you  goose,  you 
haven't  the  least  bit  of  tact.  Can't  you  see 
that  the  less  you  say  about  some  things  the 
better  it  is  for  both  of  us  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  have  it  your  own  way,"  he 
replied  rather  sulkily  ;  then,  in  a  different 
tone  he  added,  "  I  say,  Sylvia,  I've  been 
foregathering  with  that  fellow  you  pulled  out 
of  the  river  this  morning  ;  very  good  sort  of 
chappie  he  is,  too.  I  asked  him  to  come 
up  here  to-morrow  evening    and  dine  with 


us. 


"  Is  he  quite  a  gentleman  ? '  Sylvia  asked 
doubtfully ;  for  it  was  by  no  means  even- 
man  that  Fulke  considered  "a  very  good  sort 
of  chappie  "  who  in  her  opinion  was  entitled  to 
that  description. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  no  mistake  about  it.  I  expect 
you'll  rather  like  him.  Of  course,  I  shouldn't 
have  asked  him  if  I  didn't." 

"  H'm, '    said    Sylvia,    smiling,    "  I'm    not 
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quite  so  sure  about  that ;  but  then,  you  know, 
I'm  not  easy  to  please.  By  the  way,"  she 
said,  as  an  afterthought,  "  wouldn't  it  be  as 
well  to  ask  Captain  Vignolles  too  ? " 


CHAPTER   VI. 

APTAIN  VIGNOLLES,  as  he  de- 
lighted to  be  called,  though  he  did 
not  venture  to  describe  himself  so  on  his 
visiting-cards,  was  not,  as  has  already  been 
hinted,  any  longer  in  his  first  youth,  either 
of  mind  or  body.  He  had  indeed  passed 
the  threshold  of  middle-age  some  year  or 
two  back  ;  and,  though  he  would  not  for  a 
moment  confess  it  to  himself,  he  felt  all 
five  and  forty.  When  he  looked  at  himself 
in  the  elass  after  the  careful  toilette,  which 
he  invariably  made  before  leaving  his  bed- 
room, he  saw  the  image  of  a  man  who  had 
been  good  looking,  and  to  some  people  still 
appeared  so ;  but  if  he  caught  sight  of 
himself  before  he  had   passed   through    his 
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servant's  hands  it  was  a  very  different  matter, 
and  not  even  his  vanity,  which  was  stupen- 
dous, could  blind  him  to  the  fact  that 
whatever  advantages  he  might  still  possess 
that  of  personal  beauty  was  no  longer  among 
them.  His  eyes  at  that  stage  of  the  process 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  boiled,  his  cheeks 
were  hollow,  and  he  had  not  nearly  so  many 
teeth  as  at  a  later  period  of  the  day.  His 
hair,  disordered  by  sleep,  and  sometimes  by 
wakeful  tossing  about  on  his  pillow,  looked 
miserably  scanty  and  weak,  and  silver  points 
showed  all  over  his  cheeks  and  his  chin. 
His  hand,  too,  would  shake  in  a  pitiable 
manner,  and  altogether  he  would  find  it  hard 
to  resist  the  conviction  that  he  was  fast 
becoming  a  rather  unpleasant-looking  old 
gentleman,  and  a  despairing  wish  that  he 
had  not  taken  quite  so  much  out  of  himself 
when  he  was  young — or,  as  he  would  have 
put  it,  younger. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  physician.     His  father, 

having  begun   his    professional   career   in   a 

surgery  at   Camberwell   that  was   only  just 

not  a  shop,  had  ended  it  in  one  of  the  best 

vol.  1.  9 
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houses  in  Saville  Row,  pausing  on  his  way 
first  in  Finsburyand  then  in  Bedford  Square. 
He  was  a  very  clever,  hard-working  man, 
and  having  made  for  himself  a  name  as  a 
specialist  in  a  certain  class  of  diseases  which 
had  not  then  been  much  studied,  was  en- 
abled to  lay  by  a  very  considerable  fortune. 
He  had  had  a  wife  in  the  Camberwell  days, 
but  she  had  died  childless  before  his  first 
migration  ;  and  it  was  many  years  before  he 
had  time  to  think  of  taking  another.  But 
at  the  age  when  the  most  self-centred 
scientist  begins  to  feel  the  want  of  a  home 
with  something  in  it  more  human  than  test- 
tubes  and  case-books,  he  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  much  better 
family  than  his  own — if  indeed  he  could  be 
properly  said  to  have  any  family  at  all — 
the  daughter  of  a  patient  who  owed  his  life 
to  the  doctor's  skill,  and  of  this  union 
Edmund  Vignolles  was  the  only  offspring. 
Sir  William  died,  when  his  son  was  little 
more  than  a  child  in  the  nursery,  of  a  disease 
of  which  neither  his  own  skill  nor  that  of 
professional  brethren  could  cure  him,  leaving 
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the  boy  to  be  brought  up  by  the  fondest 
and  most  foolish  of  all  mothers  that  ever 
tried  to  get  hold  of  the  moon  when  their 
darlings  cried  for  it.  Her  system  of  educa- 
tion was  simplicity  itself.  She  first  of  all 
provided  her  boy  with  the  very  best  masters 
in  everything, and  then  gave  them  the  strictest 
orders  not  to  press — far  less  to  compel — him 
to  learn  anything  whatever. 

Until  he  came  to  mix  with  the  world,  and 
to  find,  with  some  surprise,  that  it  contained 
a  certain  number  of  selfish  people  whose 
wishes  actually  conflicted  with  his  own,  Ed- 
mund knew  not  what  it  was  to  have  a  desire 
that  was  not  gratified  almost  before  it  was 
conceived.  Had  he  not  been  of  a  very 
amiable  and  kind-hearted  disposition,  his 
mother's  bringing  up  would  certainly  have 
made  of  him  an  unbearable  nuisance  to  him- 
self and  to  everybody  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  She  had  not  permitted  him  to 
undergo  even  the  mild  discipline  of  the 
University,  and  would  never  hear  of  his 
entering  a  profession  ;  for  which  indeed  there 
was    not    the    slightest    necessity,    as    her 
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husband  had  left  her  and  their  son  after  her 
very  comfortably  provided  for   indeed.     At 
one  time  she   had  had   thoughts  of  getting 
him  to  take  orders,  but  the  tendencies  which 
he  very  early  showed  soon  put  that  scheme 
entirely  out  of  the  question.     He  had  a  great 
knack  of  picking  up  undesirable  friends,  and 
though  he  was  too  fond  of  his  mother  ever 
to    brine    them    home   to    her    house — for 
nothing  would    have   persuaded    her    to   let 
him  live  away  from  her — he  used  to  spend 
a  great  many  hours  in  their  company  at  an 
a^e  when  most  lads  are  still  under  cmvernors 
and  teachers.     The  poor  woman  used  some- 
times   to   venture  on    a    little    mild    remon- 
strance, when  she  had  seen  him  in  the  street 
with  persons  who  could   not   possibly  have 
been    considered    fit    companions   for    a    lad 
hardly  out  of  his  teens  ;  but  at  the  very  first 
appearance  of  ill-temper  or  resistance  to  her 
wishes  she  would  give  way  at  once,  and  rest 
satisfied,   in   spite  of   herself,   with    an   easy 
promise  which  was  never  meant  to  be  kept, 
that  he  would  be  more  careful  for  the  future. 
His  debts — and  they  were  not  small  ones — 
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she  paid  without  a  murmur.     She  would  lie 
awake    half  the   night  waiting — waiting  for 
the  sound  of  his  latchkey  in  the  door  ;  and 
if  a  stumble  on  the  stairs — for  he  sometimes 
stumbled    in    coming  up   to   bed — gave   her 
the    slightest    excuse    for    appearing    to    be 
awakened,  she  would  come  out  with  a  light, 
see    him   safe    into    his    room,  and    not  un- 
frequently  steal  in  quietly  when  she  thought 
he  was   asleep,  to  give  him   one  more  kiss 
as  if  he  were  still  a  little  child.     Such  women 
should  have  angels  to  their  sons — for  nothing 
more  earthly  can  resist  the  inevitable  effects 
of  their  fatal  affection. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  devotion  of  Lady 
Vignolles  to  her  son  were  very  manifest 
about  the  time  when  he  entered  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  He  was  at  that  age  a  mere 
shadow  of  what  a  young  Englishman  should 
be.  He  was  so  ignorant  that  he  could  hardly 
write  his  own  language,  and  as  for  other 
tongues,  French  was  to  him  as  Chaldee,  and 
Latin  as  Coptic.  He  had  no  taste  for  field- 
sports,  and  could  hardly  ride  the  quietest  of 
hacks    in    the   Row  ;  for    the    dissipation    in 
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which  he  was  immersed  up  to  the  neck  was 
rather  of  the  kind   that  men   seek  in   newly 
furnished  drawing-rooms — all  scent  and  pho- 
tographs— which  their  owners  call  boudoirs, 
than  of  that  sort    which   is    found   on   race- 
courses  and  in  bar-parlours.      His  bringing 
up  had  made  him  what  rude  rough  men  call 
a  "duffer."     He  shrank  from  the  coarse  lan- 
guage   and    strong    passions    of    the    more 
energetic  kind  of  fast  people  with  whom  he 
sometimes    came    in   contact,   and    preferred 
those  feeble  and  effeminate   vices   in   which 
the  Parisian  viveur  is  the  tutor  of  Europe,  to 
the  swearing,  betting,  drinking,  and  fighting 
in    which  the    British  roud  was   more  prone 
to  indulge  thirty  years  ago  than  he  is  in  this 
present  year  of  grace.     Thus  he   still  kept 
the  pretty   manners    which    his    mamma    so 
much  admired,  and  which  made  her,  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  of  her  own  senses,  sure  that 
her  beloved  son  could  not  be  coming  to  so 
very  much  harm  after  all. 

But  when  Edmund  was  six  and  twenty, 
Lady  Vignolles'  eyes  were  opened.  He  had 
never  had  a  strong  constitution,  and  the  hot- 
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house  life  he  had  led  when  he  was  a  child 
had  not  tended  to  strengthen  it.  For  some 
two  or  three  years  he  had  been  in  such  a 
state  of  health  that  any  sudden  blow  was 
likely  to  fall  very  heavily,  and  at  last  the 
blow  fell.  He  caught  a  severe  cold,  which 
prostrated  him  entirely,  and  then  a  dozen 
disorders  which  had  been  lying  in  wait 
for  him,  seeking  an  opportunity  for  an 
attack,  swooped  down  upon  him  all  at  once 
when  he  was  lying  helpless,  and  brought 
him  as  near  to  death  as  a  man  can  be 
to  survive.  The  doctors  whom  Lady 
Vignolles  summoned  in  crowds  to  his  bed- 
side shook  their  heads,  and  talked  (to  each 
other)  of  "  break  up  of  the  constitution, ' 
"  utter  want  of  rallying  power,"  and  other 
things,  which,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
distracted  mother,  were  thoughtfully  veiled 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  more  or  less  learned 
language.  Once,  at  least,  they  gave  him  up 
for  lost ;  but  they  were  wrong,  as  doctors 
sometimes  are.  Owing,  as  they  said,  to 
the  most  careful  nursing,  or,  as  his  mother 
believed,  to  a  special  interposition  of  Provi- 
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dence  on  her  behalf,  he  passed  through  the 
critical  stages  without  succumbing,  and,  his 
youth  being  in  his  favour,  made,  after  three 
months'  suspense,  a  fair  recovery,  and  began 
to  think  that  in  a  short  time  he  should  be 
able  to  return  to  his  former  amusements. 

But  here  he  reckoned  without  his  host. 
Lady  Vignolles  had  been  so  thoroughly 
frightened  by  the  desperate  condition  to 
which  these  had  brought  him,  and  so  plainly 
warned  by  the  doctors  that  any  further  in- 
dulgence in  them  would  inevitably  bring  him 
to  the  same  state  again,  that,  gathering  firm- 
ness from  terror,  she  took  courage  to  turn 
over  quite  a  new  leaf,  and  to  make  it  clear  to 
her  son  that  she  intended  him  to  lead  a  very 
different  life  for  the  future,  so  long  at  least 
as  she  had  the  power  of  the  purse.  She 
expected  a  great  deal  of  resistance,  but,  as 
much  to  her  gratification  as  to  her  surprise, 
she  encountered  very  little.  Edmund,  also, 
had  been  a  good  deal  frightened  by  the 
danger  in  which  he  knew  he  had  been.  His 
health  being  for  a  long  time  shattered,  and  his 
will  weakened  by  his  long  illness,  he  resigned 
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himself  not  all  unwillingly  to  the  petting  and 
caressing  to  which  it  was  his  mother's  delight 
to  subject  him,  and  for  ten  years  or  so  he 
led  the  easy  but  to  most  men  insupportable 
life  of  a  tame  cat — watched  by  his  mother 
and  surrounded  by  his  mother's  friends  as  if 
he  were  still  a  baby.  Almost  the  only  time 
that  he  was  not  hidden  under  a  cloud  of 
petticoats  was  during  the  month's  training  of 
the  Militia  battalion,  in  which,  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  entreaties,  he  still  had  a  company  ; 
and  even  there  he  was  not  entirely  left  to 
himself,  for,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  she 
usually  insisted  on  spending  at  least  ten  days 
of  the  month  at  the  chief  hotel  of  the  town 
near  which  he  was  encamped.  He  made 
several  efforts  to  marry  during  these  ten 
years,  but,  though  Lady  Vignolles  professed 
to  be  most  anxious  to  further  his  plans,  she 
somehow  always  contrived  to  frustrate  them, 
and  none  of  his  intended  matches  ever  came 
to  anything. 

The  kind  jealous  old  lady  died  quite  sud- 
denly of  what  we  should  now  call  influenza, 
with  hardly  time  to  regret  that  she  was  leav- 
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ing  her  darling  to  the  mercies  of  a  wicked  and 
unsympathetic  world,  and  Edmund  Vignolles 
found  himself  at  eight  and  thirty  an  orphan, 
with  much  more  money  than  he  wanted,  a 
shattered  constitution,  and  hardly  a  male 
friend  in  the  world.  Deprived  of  his  mother's 
companionship  and  influence,  he  drifted  back 
into  the  mode  of  life  of  his  youth,  and  for  a 
time  enjoyed  it  well  enough.  But  he  soon 
began  to  find  out  that  dissipation  to  a  boy 
of  four  and  twenty,  and  dissipation  to  a  man 
nearing  forty  are  very  different  things.  There 
was  no  longer  any  fun  in  it.  What  he  did, 
he  did,  not  because  it  amused  him,  but  because 
he  could  think  of  nothing  else  that  would 
amuse  him  more.  And  he  soon  began  to  find 
that  it  affected  his  health.  As  long  as  he 
lived  a  perfectly  quiet  and  regular  life,  he 
seemed  to  himself  as  strong  as  he  ever  had 
been,  but  a  year's  knocking  about  left  him 
a  very  different  man  from  what  he  had  been 
durine  his  mother's  lifetime.  His  doctor  told 
him  plainly  that  it  wouldn't  do,  and  that  much 
the  best  thing  for  him  would  be  to  marry  and 
settle  down  again  to  his  old  life,  or  to  as  near 
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an  approximation  of  it  as  the  substitution  of 
a  wife  for  a  mother  would  permit.  And 
while  he  was  digesting  this  intelligence,  Fulke 
Fulgent — who  still  held  the  commission  which 
he  had  obtained  in  his  battalion  with  the 
intention  of  passing  thence  into  the  Line — 
introduced  him  to  Sylvia  one  night  at  an 
"  At  Home/'  and,  before  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing, he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if 
he  must  really  marry  somebody,  he  should 
like  to  marry  Miss  Fulgent. 

Thenceforth  he  be^an  to  treat  Fulke  with 
the  greatest  consideration  ;  to  ask  him  to 
dinner  constantly,  to  go  racing  with  him, 
even  to  lose  money  to  him  at  cards  and 
billiards — not  much  money,  for  among  the 
few  good  habits  which  Lady  Vignolles  had 
succeeded  in  getting  him  into  was  the  habit 
of  economy,  and  he  now  took  no  pleasure  in 
paying  more  than  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for 
what  he  wanted.  This  intimacy  led  to  a 
good  many  meetings  with  Sylvia,  for  her 
only  escape  from  the  dullness  of  her  aunt's 
house  was  to  Fulke's  chambers,  where, 
partly  out   of  gratitude   for   what    she    had 
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already  done  for  him,  and  partly  in  the  hop<; 
that  she  would  do  still  more,  she  was  always 
made  very  welcome.  The  more  Vignolles 
saw  of  her  the  more  he  thought  about  her. 
In  spite  of — or  perhaps  because  of — his  own 
effeminacy,  he  was  full  of  admiration  for  her 
masculine  qualities  ;  and  the  complete  unlike- 
ness  of  their  natures,  which  made  her  shrink 
from  him,  proved  more  powerful  to  attract 
him  to  her  than  all  the  most  carefully  studied 
feminine  fascinations  could  have  done.  Here, 
indeed,  he  thought,  was  a  girl  to  make  a  wife 
of  whom  any  man  might  be  proud.  She  was 
handsome,  clever,  and  well-born  ;  resolute 
and  generous  as  a  man — he  gave  all  men, 
including  himself,  credit  for  a  certain  amount 
of  resolution  and  generosity — and,  when  her 
affections  were  once  captured,  loving  and 
constant  as  a  woman  ;  his  only  wonder  was 
that  she  had  not  been  married  long  ago.  A 
dozen  times  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
asking  her  to  marry  him,  and  a  dozen  times 
she  had  skilfully  parried  his  attack  before  he 
could  get  to  close  quarters.  Fulke  was  not 
ignorant  of  his  friend's  intentions,  although 
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they  had  never  been  communicated  to  him, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  forward  them.  His 
invitation  to  Sylvia  to  join  him  on  the  river 
was  but  the  last  of  a  series  of  steps  which 
he  had  taken  to  further  the  object  which 
both  he  and  Vignolles  had  in  view. 

On  the  morning  on  which  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance,  he 
had  seen  Sylvia  under  an  entirely  new  aspect, 
engaged,  in  complete  unconsciousness  of  his 
presence,  in  showing  off  an  accomplishment 
which  he  did  not  know  that  she  possessed, 
and  he  had  found  new  charms  in  her  accord- 
ingly. The  exhibition  of  her  strength  and 
vigour  had  affected  him  strangely,  and  the 
complete  contrast  between  Sylvia  advancing 
and  retreating,  parrying  with  the  grace  and 
ease  of  a  cat  using  her  claws,  and  lunging 
like  lightning,  and  Sylvia  lying  back  in  her 
deck-chair,  her  feet  crossed  demurely  and  a 
great  fan  in  her  hand,  seemed  to  him  the 
most  piquant  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  As 
he  walked  back  across  the  fields  to  the  house 
which  he  had  taken,  he  felt  that  he  was  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  really  in  love,  and 
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made  up  his  mind  that  before  Sylvia  returned 
to  town  she  should  give  him  an  answer  one 
way  or  another  to  the  question  that  he  meant 
to  put  to  her.  He  could  not  believe  that  she 
would  refuse  him  ;  for  though  he  was,  in  spite  . 
of  his  personal  vanity,  aware  that  girls,  if 
they  follow  their  own  inclinations,  prefer  their 
Husbands  to  be  less  than  fifteen  years  older 
than  themselves,  still,  he  knew  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  the  Fulgents  well  enough, 
and  did  not  suppose  that  she  would  lose  such 
an  opportunity  of  ranging  herself.  He  felt 
sure  that  he  could  make  her  happy,  and  he 
hoped  that  before  long  she  would  give  him 
a  share  of  that  love  which  at  present  she 
lavished  on  Fulke,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
thoroughly  unworthy  of  so  much  devotion. 

In  spite  of  his  personal  vanity,  he  was 
really  a  humble-minded  man,  and  did  not  at 
present  mind  the  idea  of  sharing  his  wife's 
affections  with  another  person — so  long  as 
that  person  was  only  her  brother.  He  quite 
lost  himself  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
happiness  he  meant  to  enjoy  when  he  was  at 
last  settled   down,  and  dawdled  so  much  on 
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his  way  back  from  the  Reine  Mar  got  that  he 
heard  a  distant  clock  strike  two  before  he 
was  more  than  halfway  home.  Then  it 
struck  him  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  that 
his  solicitor  was  due  at  that  time  at  his 
house,  and  as  that  gentleman  was  a  very 
punctilious  and  business-like  person,  Vig- 
nolles  was  a  little  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  him  after  keeping  him  waiting 
ever  so  short  a  time.  So  he  tore  himself 
from  his  amorous  dreams  and  hastened  home 
as  quickly  as  he  could.  When  he  arrived 
there,  he  found  his  visitor  sitting  on  a  seat 
on  the  lawn  that  ran  down  from  his  house  to 
the  river,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  found  it 
no  particular  hardship  to  be  waiting  for 
somebody  out-of-doors  on  that  glorious  day. 

"I'm  so  very  sorry,  Mr.  Wilson!"  said 
Vignolles,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him. 
u  You  must  think  me  dreadfully  rude  ;  but 
I've  been  spending  the  morning  with  a  young 
lady,  and,  really,  the  time  went  so  fast  that 
— that — well,  you  understand,  I  dare  say. 
You've  been  young  yourself." 

4<  I    don't    think    I've   ever  been  quite   so 
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young  as  you,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  smiling 
very  satirically.  He  looked  at  his  client's 
costume  with  some  disapproval,  for  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  last  thing  a  man  ought  to 
study  in  his  clothes  was  adornment  of  his 
person.  "  I'm  sorry  the  thought  of  me  came 
to  interrupt  you.  I'm  sure  you  were  much 
happier  with  her  than  you're  likely  to  be 
with  me,  for  I've  a  great  deal  of  business 
to  go  through  with  you  this  afternoon." 

"  It'll  have  to  wait  till  after  lunch,"  said 
Vignolles,  "for  I'm  just  starving;  and  here 
they  come  to  tell  us  that  it's  ready  for  us.  I 
hope  you're  ready  for  it." 

Mr.  Wilson  assured  his  host  that  he  never 
took  luncheon  under  any  circumstances  ; 
that  in  his  opinion  it  wasted  time,  made  a 
man  quite  unfit  for  his  work  afterwards,  and 
spoiled  his  dinner ;  but  that,  as  a  matter  of 
politeness,  he  would  take  a  biscuit  and  one 
alass  of  'sherry  before  getting  to  business. 
However,  the  biscuit  extended  first  to  one 
cutlet  then  to  another,  and  included  cream 
cheese,  salad,  and  other  small  matters,  and 
the  one  glass  of  sherry  to  three.     This  falling 
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away  from  grace  might  perhaps  have  been 
pardoned  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  view  of  such 
extenuating  circumstances  as  a  railway 
journey,  a  walk  along  a  country  road,  and 
the  air  blowing  off  the  river  ;  but  the  black 
coffee  and  cigar,  to  whose  fascinations  he  fell 
a  not  unwilling  victim,  were  quite  inexcus- 
able, and  indeed,  after  one  faint  apology,  the 
lawyer  took  the  courage  of  his  crime,  and  ate, 
drank,  and  smoked  unblushingly.  However, 
it  soon  appeared  that  his  indulgence  had  not, 
on  that  occasion,  at  least,  made  him  unfit  for 
work,  for  after  about  an  hour's  enjoyment  he 
insisted  on  sending  out  for  his  brief-bag  and 
spreading  its  contents  all  over  the  table. 
He  had  been  named  joint-executor  with 
Vignolles  by  his  mother,  and  certain  com- 
plications having  been  discovered  in  her  will, 
which  had  called  for  the  interposition  of  the 
Chancery  Division  before  they  could  be 
disentangled,  the  winding-up  of  the  estate 
had  been  a  very  long  and  not  unprofitable 
piece  of  business;  that  is  to  say,  it  had  seemed 
very  long  to  Vignolles,  and  had  proved  itself 
not  unprofitable  to  Mr.  Wilson.  The  busi- 
voi..  1.  10 
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ness  on  which  this  gentleman  had  come 
down  was  the  final  settlement  of  accounts, 
and  this  was  not  done  in  a  minute,  nor 
indeed  in  much  less  than  three  hours. 

Vignolles'    natural     incapacity   for     affairs 
had  been  increased  by  his  want  of  a  regular 
education,  and  long  before  the  business  was 
completed   he  was  completely  mystified  and 
very  much  bored  indeed.      He  listened  with 
his   mind   far  away,  while  deeds  were  read, 
accounts    stated,   and  Orders   of   Court    ex- 
plained, and   it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  he  performed  that  most  necessary 
duty  of  a   host,  and  smothered  the  yawn  of 
utter  weariness  both  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
spirit.     Now  and  again  he  would  pretend  to 
take  an   interest  in  what  was  going  on   and 
ask  some  question,  the  answer  to  which  he 
hardly  heard.     But  at  last  he  roused  himself 
and  asked  one  question  of  the  lawyer,  which 
less  fortunate  persons  are  continually  asking 
themselves,  and  to  which  they  for  the  most 
part  receive  very  unsatisfactory  answers. 

"  Then  what  is  my  exact  income  ?  '   he  said. 

Mr.  Wilson  made  a  short  calculation. 
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"  Something  over  three  thousand  a  year," 
he  said,  with  a  little  air  of  pride,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  See  how  handsomely  I've  pro- 
vided for  you/' 

"And  can  I  depend  on  enjoying  that  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  ?  " 

"That's  more  than  I  can  say,"  Wilson 
replied  bluntly ;  "  but  you  can  depend  on 
receiving  it." 

"  All  of  it  ?     Without  any  deduction  ?  " 

"  You  can  depend  on  receiving  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  a  year,  unless 
the  country  should  go  into  bankruptcy. 
Your  ground  rents  and  New  River  shares 
are  as  safe  as  consols,  and  so  they  ought 
to  be  at  the  price  you've  paid  for  them." 

"  All  the  ground-rents  come  out  of  the 
same  street,  don't  they  ?  "  asked  Vignolles. 
u  Suppose  there  should  be  a  great  fire  and 
all  the  warehouses  are  burned  down,  where 
should  I  be  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  insure  the  houses,  and  the  tenants 
repay  us  the  premiums." 

"  Is  that  quite  clear  ?  Let  me  look  at 
that  deed,  please,  again." 
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"  You  won't  find  anything  about  that  in 
it,"  said  Wilson.  "  That's  the  conveyance 
to  you,  and  the  covenant  about  insurance  is 
in  the  leases.  I've  copies  of  the  counterparts 
here." 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  want  to  look  at  the 
deed,"  said  Vignolles ;  and  he  took  up  a 
document  which  looked  like  a  little  parch- 
ment book,  and  read  it  carefully — not  that 
he  expected  to  understand  it,  but  because  he 
did  not  wish  Wilson  to  think  that  he  had  a 
client  who  was  going  to  place  himself  blindly 
in  his  lawyer's  hands  and  take  everything  he 
said  for  gospel. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  proviso  ? ' 
he  asked  after  a  time.  He  had  picked  up 
the  word  as  it  fell  from  Wilson's  lips,  and 
now  used  it  to  show  his  acquaintance  with 
legal  terminology  :  "  And  it  is  hereby  agreed 
that  no  woman  who  shall  become  the  widow 
of  the  said  Edmund  Vignolles  shall  be 
entitled  to  dower  out  of  the  said  heredi- 
taments and  premises  or  any  of  them." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  common  form,"  said  Wilson, 
"  and  it's  rather  an  unfair  one,  I  always  think. 
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Still,  it's  usual   to   insert   it  in  conveyances, 
and  so  my  clerk  put  it  in  this." 

"  But  what's  the  meaning  of  '  dower  '  ?  I 
always  thought  it  meant  the  money  that  a 
girl's  father  gives  her  when  she's  married." 

"  Oh  no ;  that's  quite  a  different  thing. 
A  woman's  dower  is  the  right  that  she  has 
to  a  share  of  the  land  of  her  husband,  if  he 
dies  without  leaving  a  will.  When  she 
claims  it  it  always  leads  to  a  quarrel  with 
the  heir-at-law,  so  it's  usual,  when  a  man 
buys  land,  for  him  to  deprive  his  wife  of  the 
right  to  any  of  it,  and  to  make  a  proper 
provision  for  her  in  his  will.  And,  talking  of 
that — I  don't  wish  to  ask  indiscreet  questions 
— but  have  you  ever  made  a  will  ?  You 
see,  you've  a  good  deal  of  real  property,  and 
if  you  died  without  one  it  would  all  go  to 
your  heir-at-law  in  a  lump,  as  it  were." 

11 1  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as  an  heir-at- 
law,"  said  Vignolles,  laughing.  "  I've  hardly 
a  relative  in  the  world." 

"  Hadn't  Sir  William  any  brothers,  then?" 
asked  Wilson,  and  Vignolles  suddenly  be- 
came grave. 
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"  Didn't  you  know  that  my  father  was 
illegitimate  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  No,  certainly  not.  I  always  thought 
he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  cadets  of  the 
Vignolles  of  Saintsbury." 

"  So  he  was  ;  and  it  was  Sir  Edmund,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  man,  who  paid 
for  his  education  and  started  him  in  practice. 
But  my  grandmother  was  never  married. 
Why,  hang  it  all,"  said  Vignolles,  unearthing 
for  the  first  time  a  favourite  but  hitherto 
unavowed  grievance,  "  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
my  rascal  of  a  grandfather  I  should  have 
stood  a  very  fair  chance  of  the  baronetcy. 
My  mother  told  me  that  at  one  time  my 
father  tried  all  he  could  do  to  get  the  Saints- 
bury  people  to  acknowledge  him  as  one  of 
the  family,  and  would  have  made  it  worth 
their  while  too.  But  they  wouldn't  hear  of 
it.  They  had  the  matter  thoroughly  gone 
into,  and  sent  him  copies  of  all  the  papers 
they  had  had  drawn  up  ;  and  he  was  so  sore 
about  it  that  he'd  never  hear  them  spoken  of 
afterwards  if  he  could  help  it." 

"  H'm,"  said  Wilson,   scratching  his  chin 
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thoughtfully.  "  They'd  be  sorry  they'd  been 
so  very  businesslike  if  you  were  to  fall  down 
dead  before  you'd  made  a  will." 

"  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Wilson ! '  cried 
Vignolles,  absolutely  turning  pale,  "  don't 
talk  in  that  horrible  cold-blooded  way  about 
dropping  down  dead.  What  put  such  a 
thing  into  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  "  the  lawyer  said,  looking  at  his 
client  with  a  little  contempt.  "  Are  you  so 
terribly  afraid  of  sudden  death  ?  If  you'd 
seen  as  many  fatal  illnesses  as  I  have,  and 
how  people  have  to  suffer  before  death  comes 
to  them,  you'd  think  that  those  whom  the 
gods  love  die  with  their  necks  broken.  But, 
of  course,  you're  no  more  likely  than  anybody 
else  to  be  so  fortunate." 

Vignolles  felt  rather  ashamed  of  himself 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  betraved 
his  fear  of  death,  and  returned  to  the  previous 
question. 

"  I  ought  to  make  a  will,  I  suppose,"  he 
said.  "It  would  be  awkward  if  I  were  to 
marry  and  die,  leaving  my  wife  nothing, 
wouldn't  it  ?" 
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"  If  you're  thinking  of  marrying-,"  Wilson 
replied,  "you'll  have  a  settlement,  of  course. 
A  will  is  revoked  by  marriage,  as  I  suppose 
you  know." 

"  Of  course  I  know  that"  said  Vignolles, 
who  had  known  nothing  of  the  sort  until  he 
was  told  it,  "  and  that's  just  why — but  never 
mind  about  it  now.  I'm  not  going  to  drop 
down  dead,  I  hope,  within  the  next  week  or 
two.  I'll  talk  to  you  about  it  another  day. 
Now,  have  we  finished  all  our  business  ?' 

11  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  the  lawyer,  looking 
at  his  beloved  papers  and  wishing  that  he 
had  to  go  through  them  again — for  they 
formed  a  creditable  piece  of  workmanship, 
and,  like  all  good  workmen,  he  was  proud 
of  his  works. 

"  My  poor  head's  quite  confused  with  all 
these  figures,"  said  Vignolles.  "  I  think  I 
should  like  a  cup  of  tea.  You'll  have  one 
too,  won't  you  ? ' 

Wilson,  however,  thought  that  he  had 
eaten  and  drunk  enough,  so  he  declined  any 
further  refreshment ;  and,  finding  that  he 
could   just   catch   a   train  back    to   town,   he 
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gathered  up  his  documents  in  haste  and 
hurried  off  to  do  so,  leaving  Vignolles  to 
pour  out  his  tea  for  himself  and  to  wonder 
how  much  longer  it  would  be  before  there 
was  somebody  among  whose  pleasing  duties 
it  would  be  to  pour  out  tea  for  him. 


» ... 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


NDER  no  circumstances  is  there  much 
temptation  to  play  the  sluggard  on 
board  a  houseboat.  Your  couch  is  not 
usually  a  model  of  comfort.  If  you  sleep  with 
your  window  shut,  you  wake  about  five 
o'clock  from  a  dream  in  which  you  have 
found  yourself  realizing  something  of  the 
sensations  of  the  legendary  four  and  twenty 
blackbirds,  and  have  deeply  sympathized 
with  the  feelings  which  prompted  them  to 
burst  into  joyous  song  when  the  doors  of 
their  pastry  prison  were  opened.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  have  left  your  window  open 
overnight,  you  must  be  a  good  and  deter- 
mined sleeper  if  you  continue  to  lie  in  bed 
when  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls 
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of  the  air,  with  the  early  village  cock  giving 
them  the  time,  are  practising  each  his  dis- 
tinctive noise,  apparently  within  a  few  feet  of 
your  pillow.  But  on  one  particular  morning 
of  the  14th,  sleep  was  banished  more  effec- 
tually than  usual  on  board  the  Reine  Mar  got. 
For  soon  after  sunrise  there  were  seen  the 
avant-coureurs  of  a  great  fleet  of  boats  of 
all  kinds  which  were  working  their  way 
up-stream  to  assist  at  the  regatta  which  was 
to  be  held  on  the  long  reach  some  few  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  and  as  most  of  the 
young  men  who  composed  the  crews  were, 
even  at  that  uncivilized  hour,  in  the  highest 
of  spirits,  and  kept  up  conversations  over 
a  space  of  fifty  yards,  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  lie  quiet  and  listen  to  them. 

Fulke's  servant  never  seemed  to  want 
any  sleep  at  all.  He  was  naturally  the  first 
to  come  forth,  but  before  he  was  much  more 
than  half  way  through  his  morning  task  of 
washing  and  beautifying  the  boat,  his  master, 
with  his  eyes  half  closed  and  his  hair 
standing  on  end,  made  his  appearance  and 
in  a  casual  sort  of  way  tumbled  overboard 
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with  a  splash  that  would  have  roused  the 
Seven  Sleepers  had  they  happened  to  be 
his  guests  on  the  previous  night.  The 
plunge  into  the  river,  not  yet  warmed  by 
the  sun,  awoke  him  thoroughly,  and  he 
wallowed  and  rolled  about  like  a  porpoise 
in  the  chilly  water.  Presently  he  caught 
a  piece  of  wood  that  was  floating  by  and 
threw  it  against  one  of  the  windows,  the 
only  one  that  was  still  closed.  Immediately 
the  crimson  plush  curtain  that  hung  behind 
it  was  drawn  aside,  the  window  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  face  of  Sylvia  appeared,  like 
a  picture  in  a  frame.  And  a  very  charming 
icture  she  made,  with  the  folds  of  the  dark 
rich  stuff  behind  her  serving  as  a  background 
to  throw  up  the  purity  of  her  dead-white 
skin.  Her  brilliant  eyes  looked  out  from 
under  eyelids  still  heavy  with  sleep,  and  the 
perfect  oval  of  her  face  was  thrown  into 
the  clearest  relief  against  the  masses  of  dark 
hair  which  hung  down  on  each  side  of  it 
like  great  bunches  of  purple  grapes. 

Not     every    beauty    so    unceremoniously 
awakened    would    have    dared     to     expose 
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herself  to  the  eyes  even  of  a  brother  under 
that  searching  glare,  but  Sylvia's  complexion 
owed  nothing  to  art,  and  she  could  afford 
to  do  so  fearlessly. 

"  Is  that  you,  Fulke?'  she  said  sleepily. 
"  You  horrid  boy  !  what  do  you  mean  by 
throwing  stones  at  my  window  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  a  stone,  but  a  little  piece  of 
stick,"  said  Fulke,  treading  water  under  the 
window.  "  If  you  want  to  bathe  this  morn- 
ing you'd  better  be  quick  about  it,  for  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  there'll  be  a  string  of 
these  'Arries  from  here  to  the  lock.  One 
of  them  is  only  just  out  of  sight  now." 

"  Provoking ! "  said  Sylvia,  putting  out  her 
head  and  looking  down  the  river ;  "  and  it 
looks  so  tempting.      Is  it  nice  and  warm  ?  " 

"  Nice  enough — but  not  very  warm,"  said 
Fulke  ;  and  he  slowly  sank  to  the  bottom 
and  then  shot  up  again  to  the  surface  and 
shook  his  head  like  a  water-spaniel.  "  Come 
along,  if  you're  coming,  Sylvia.  I'll  swim 
down  to  the  point  and  keep  cave  while  you 
plunge — there's  nobody  in  sight  now." 

The  girl  required  no  second  bidding,  her 
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head  disappeared  from  the  window,  and  in 
less  than  three  minutes  she  was  swimming 
alongside  of  her  brother,  and  they  were 
making  up  their  plans  for  the  day. 

"  I  think  we'd  better  have  the  punt,"  said 
Fulke.  "  The  boat  won't  hold  more  than 
two,  comfortably,  and  Vignolles  is  pretty 
certain  to  want  to  be  taken  in  when  he's 
tired  of  the  tow-path." 

11  Can't    Captain   Vignolles    row,    then  ? ' 
asked  Sylvia,  with  a  little  contempt. 

In  her  opinion  these  small  accomplish- 
ments come  to  a  man  by  nature,  and  in  her 
heart  she  did  not  consider  that  a  man  who 
lacked  them  was  worthy  of  being  called  a 
man  at  all. 

"  Oh  yes,  after  a  fashion,"  said  Fulke ; 
"  but  he's  as  nervous  as  a  kitten  in  a  boat, 
and  you  want  to  be  pretty  cool  when  you've 
a  hundred  other  boats  round  you  all  pushing 
and  scroti  gin g  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 

race." 

"  Shall  you  ask  him  to  come  down  to 
dinner  or  supper,  whichever  it  may  be  to- 
night ?  "  asked  Sylvia,  indifferently. 
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"  Yes,  I  think  so.  I've  asked  that  other 
man,  you  know,  and  four's  better  company 
than  three.     Why  ?  " 

1  No  particular  reason,"  Sylvia  replied, 
"  only  I  think  you'd  better.  There,  I'm 
going  back  now.  I  can  see  a  boat  coming." 
She  threw  her  long  arms  over  her  head, 
and  darted  through  the  water  like  a  fish, 
while  Fulke  panted  after  her  in  a  vain  effort 
to  catch  her  up. 

"  I  say,  Sylvia  ! '  he  cried.  "  Stop  a 
minute.      I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  '  she  replied,  stopping 
for  a  moment. 

"Will^askhim?" 

"  No"  said  Sylvia,  very  decidedly,  and  she 
swam  away  faster  than  ever. 

The  Ottershaw  Rowing  Club  were  very 
fortunate  in  their  weather  that  year.  No 
regatta  was  ever  favoured  with  a  more 
perfect  day  than  was  theirs  in  the  summer 
of  188 — .  Although  the  racing  was  not  to 
begin  till  two,  the  long  reach  was  crowded 
with  spectators  by  twelve  o'clock,  and  as 
train  after  train  drew  up  at  the  little  roadside 
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station,   half  a  mile  away,    fresh    crowds    of 
young  men  and  maidens,  dressed  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  in  a  good  many 
of  which  the  rainbow  would  be  very  much 
ashamed,  came  pouring  across  the  fields  to 
the  river.     The  broad  bosom  of  the  stream 
was  almost  covered  with  every  kind  of  craft, 
from   the   smart    steam   launch,  all   polished 
brass    and    varnish,    that    bore    a    crowd    of 
young  men  from   the   Stock  Exchange  and 
their  "  lady  friends,"  down  to  the  humble  skiff 
propelled  by  means  of  a  pair  of  odd  sculls, 
and  hired  for  the  day  at  a  price  that  ought  to 
have  bought  it.     Two   or   three  houseboats 
moored     opposite     to    the    tow-path,    were 
dressed   with   flags    like    men-of-war  on  the 
Queen's    birthday,   and   the    girls    on    their 
roofs  all     in    serge   and   Surat    and    flannel, 
trimmed  with  bright  colours,  and  Liberty  silks 
which  required   none,  made   them   look   like 
great   beds    of   hyacinths.       Tiny    Canadian 
canoes  flitted  in  and  out  in  the  press  of  boats, 
and  seemed  as  if  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
could  save  them  from  being  crushed  between 
heavier  craft ;   while   a  nigger  from   White- 
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chapel,  sitting  in  the  stern  of  a  dinghy,  in  a 
position  that  was  certainly  precarious  and 
did  not  appear  likely  to  be  at  all  permanent, 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once.  Now 
singing  a  snatch  of  a  music-hall  song,  now 
playing  a  few  notes  on  his  banjo,  and  now 
chaffing  his  patrons  in  a  manner  that  only 
just  stopped  short  of  being  downright  in- 
solent, he  managed  to  collect  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  half-pence  and  sixpences. 

From  time  to  time  a  very  fussy  and  busi- 
ness-like    little     steam    launch,     containing 
members  of  the  committee,  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement  and  self-importance,  puffed  up  and 
down  in  the    middle  of   the  stream   in    the 
attempt  to  clear  a  course  for  those  four-in-hands 
of  the  river — the  racing  eights.    These  crews, 
conscious  that  their  friends  and  lovers  would 
see  nothing  but  a  flash  of  colour  as  they  shot 
by    in    the  struggle    of  the   race  itself,  and 
anxious    to    give    them    an    opportunity  of 
admiring   each   man   separately,   insisted   on 
taking  a  perfect  series  of  preliminary  canters, 
to   the  no  small  annoyance  of  timid   water- 
women,  whose  boats  were  thrust  unceremoni- 

VOL.    I.  II 
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ously  aside  to  make  way  for  them.  A  great 
deal  of  eating  and  drinking  was  going  on, 
for  many  of  the  company  had  been  astir  at 
an  early  hour,  and  had  had  but  a  scrambling 
breakfast.  The  clatter  of  knives  and  forks 
and  plates  came  in  a  tantalizing  charivari 
through  the  saloon  windows  of  the  house- 
boats,  and  the  popping  of  champagne  corks 
on  the  roof  made  the  humbler  occupants  ol 
the  small  boats  cast  wistful  glances  at  their 
own  modest  luncheon  hampers.  Here  and 
there  a  party  had  landed,  and,  having  spread 
their  table-cloth  on  the  grass,  seemed  by  their 
noisy  talk  and  laughter  to  be  enjoying  their 
cold  beef  and  bread  and  cheese  quite  as 
much  as  the  guests  of  the  houseboats  were 
enjoying  their  lobster  salad  and  mayonnaise 
and  chicken. 

Right  through  the  thickest  of  the  crowd 
glided  a  most  delightfully  ornamental  little 
punt,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  to 
keep  under  a  glass  case  in  a  museum.  Its 
cedar  planks  were  as  bright  as  varnish  could 
make  them,  its  lines  as  graceful  as  the  lines  of 
such  a  flat-bottomed  tiling  could  be  made,  and 
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all  its  fittings  finished  off  with  white  metal  so 
highly  polished  that  they  might  have  been 
intended  to  serve  as  looking-glasses  for  the 
fair  owner.  Near  the  bows  stood  Sylvia 
Fulgent,  most  becomingly  dressed  in  a  loose 
silk  shirt  of  Cambridge  blue,  with  a  narrow 
white  stripe  in  it,  a  jacket  of  the  dark  blue  of 
the  sister  university,  and  a  skirt  of  the  same 
colour.  The  prettiest  pair  of  ankles  on  the 
river  that  day  were  encased  in  open-work 
stockings  of  the  colour  of  gold.  She  wore  a 
white  straw  hat,  with  a  ribbon  striped  with 
dark  and  light  blue  alternately,  and  at  her 
waist  a  great  bunch  of  creamy  roses — a  cos- 
tume at  once  fascinatingly  feminine,  yet 
thoroughly  well  adapted  for  the  work  she 
was  performing.  She  held  a  long  slender 
bamboo,  like  the  shaft  of  a  lance,  in  her 
hand,  and  from  time  to  time  she  let  the  end 
of  it  drop  gently  into  the  water,  and  without 
any  apparent  exertion  of  strength  seemed 
to  coax  her  delicate-looking  craft  into  the 
smallest  openings  between  the  crowded 
boats.  Many  were  the  male  eyes  that  turned 
towards   her    in    appreciation    of    her    skill, 
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which  indeed  was  the  very  poetry  of  punt- 
ing, and  remained  in  admiration  of  her  per- 
son. But  in  no  case  did  they  remain  longer 
than  politeness  warranted,  for  at  the  other 
end  of  the  craft  sat  Mr.  Fulke  Fulgent,  a 
broad-bladed  paddle-hitcher  in  his  hand, 
looking  as  if  he  were  quite  equal  to  the  post 
of  protector  of  his  beautiful  partner  should 
she  by  any  chance  need  one.  They  were 
manoeuvring  to  get  a  good  place  from  which 
to  see  the  races  ;  but  this  was  an  object  not 
easily  attained,  for  they  had  come  rather  late 
on  the  course,  and  nearly  all  the  places — good, 
bad  and  indifferent — were  already  taken. 

"  I  don't  see  a  hole  anywhere  for  us  to 
creep  into,"  said  Sylvia,  at  last,  shipping 
her  pole  and  looking  hopelessly  at  her 
brother. 

"  Shall  we  try  the  other  side  ? '  he  sug- 
gested. "  Perhaps  we  shall  find  room  under 
one  of  those  launches.  And,  by  George! 
there's  that  very  man,  Lister,  and  he's  got  one 
of  the  best  berths  in  the  ship  too.  Go  on, 
Sylvia  ;  put  her  across,  and  we'll  lie  alongside 
of  him." 
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He  waved  his  hand  with  a  smile  that  was 
meant  to  carry  right  across  the  river,  and 
Sylvia,  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
wras  projected,  saw  a  tall  fair  young  man, 
dressed  in  the  dark  red  colours  of  "  Lady 
Margaret,"  standing  up  in  a  boat  and  taking 
off  his  hat,  apparently  to  her.  Suddenly  she 
was  seized  with  an  unusual  and  quite  un- 
accountable shyness  and  unwillingness  to 
look  at  him,  and  only  returned  his  bow  with 
a  very  slight,  very  stiff  inclination  of  her 
head. 

"  Go  on,"  repeated  Fulke  ;  "  what  are  you 
waiting  for  ?  Now's  your  chance,  before 
that  beastly  umpire's  launch  comes  down 
again." 

11  But — Fulke — really  we  don't  know  this 
Mr.  Lister,"  she  hesitated. 

"  Rubbish  !  "  said  Fulke.  "  I  know  him,  if 
you  don't,  and  I'll  soon  introduce  him  to 
you ; "  and  he  began  to  extricate  his  punt 
from  the  crowd. 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  sir,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  winning  courtesy,  to  a  cele- 
brated tenor,  who   was  trying  to  live  up  to 
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his  ineffably  Venetian  costume,  and  finding 
out  that  the  management  of  a  gondola  is  not 
such  an  easy  thing  as  it  looks,  "  but  if  you'll 
be  so  very  kind  as  to  remember  that  you're 
not  on  the  stage  now,  and  to  keep  your  eyes 
in  your  own  boat,  we  shall  all  be  the  safer 
for  it." 

The  gentleman  addressed  looked  angrily 
at  him,  but,  feeling  his  own  helplessness, 
made  no  reply,  and  moved  out  of  the  way  as 
best  he  could,  and  Fulke  soon  got  free,  and 
shot  across  the  river  towards  the  place  where 
Lister's  boat  was  fastened  by  the  painter  to 
a  big  launch. 

"  Any  room  ? '  cried  Fulke,  when  they 
were  still  a  yard  or  two  away.  "  You  seem 
to  have  done  yourself  very  well,  Lister.  Will 
you  take  pity  on  two  houseless  wanderers  ?  ' 

"  Plenty  of  room,"  said  Lister,  politely. 
"  Let  me  cast  off  and  give  you  my  place,  and 
I'll  come  outside." 

"  Oh    no.      I    couldn't  think "    becran 

Fulke,  in  obedience  to  a  glance  from  Sylvia, 
but  Lister  had  already  slipped   his  mooring 
and  pushed  off  into  the  stream. 
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Sylvia  did  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  a 
perfect  stranger,  but  it  was  clear  that  if  she 
did  not  take  his  berth  somebody  else  very 
soon  would,  so  with  a  hurried  nod  of  thanks 
she  dipped  her  pole  in  the  water  and  glided 
into  Lister's  place  alongside  the  launch,  while 
he  backed  water  and  dropped  alongside  the 
punt. 

"  Much  obliged,"  said  Fulke,  as  he  made 
fast.  "  It's  too  bad  to  take  your  place,  but  a 
punt's  so  helpless  in  a  crowded  stream.  I 
think  you've  seen  my  sister  already.  Sylvia, 
this  is  Mr.  Lance  Lister." 

The  glances  of  the  man  and  the  girl  met, 
and  the  girl's  eyes  fell  before  the  unconcealed 
admiration  in  those  of  the  man. 

"  By  Jove,  you  are  a  pretty  girl  !  "  said  his 
eyes  in  the  ocular  language  ;  and,  "  Don't 
look  at  me  like  that,  if  you  please,  sir,"  an- 
swered hers  in  the  same  tongue. 

For  half  a  minute  nobody  spoke,  and  the 
voice  of  Fulke  the  hospitable  broke  the 
silence. 

"  And  now  you  know  each  other,"  said 
Fulke,  "  I  think  it's  about  time  we  had  a  little 
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something  to  eat  and  drink.  Sylvia,  don't 
you  think  it's  nearly  time  for  lunch  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sylvia,  shyly.  "  I'm 
not  at  all  hungry." 

At  that  moment  she  was  not ;  but  ten 
minutes  before  she  would  have  made  quite  a 
different  answer  to  the  question. 

Fulke,  however,  who  at  that  moment  had 
nobody  to  exchange  amorous  glances  with 
him,  was  very  hungry ;  and,  being  now 
relieved  of  his  anxiety  about  getting  a  place 
from  which  to  see  the  races,  had  no  intention 
of  postponing  the  pleasing  task  of  satisfying 
his  cravings.  He  began  to  be  very  busy 
pulling  about  the  rugs  and  cushions  which 
were  heaped  together  in  the  stern  of  the 
punt,  and  soon  disclosed  a  large  hamper, 
which  with  the  help  of  Sylvia,  who  was  not 
sorry  to  have  something  to  occupy  her  hands 
and  eyes,  he  presently  unpacked.  Then  he 
pulled  out  two  or  three  short  planks,  cut 
so  as  to  rest  across  the  two  gunwales, 
to  which  they  were  to  be  fastened  by  hooks 
and  eyes,  and  thus  to  form  a  small  but  suffi- 
cient dining-table,  spread  a  cloth  over  them, 
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and  laid  out  thereon  a  most  tempting  little 
repast. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  have  about  five  different 
luncheons  between  now  and  four  o'clock,"  he 
said  to  Lister,  who  was  looking  on  with 
assumed  indifference  but  real  interest,  "  so 
I'm  very  glad  to  be  first  in  the  field  before 
you've  grown  critical." 

"  I'm  not  likely  to  eat  more  than  one,  any 
how,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  There's  just  a 
chance  of  my  having  to  row  this  afternoon, 
and  I  mustn't  give  my  race  away  by  over- 
indulgence. Perhaps  Miss  Fulgent  will  see 
that  I'm  not  offered  anything  unwholesome." 

Sylvia  became  in  a  minute  the  ordinary 
everyday  Sylvia,  and  looked  at  him  with 
much  interest  and  without  a  trace  of  her 
late  shyness. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  row?'  she 
asked.     "What  in — the  sculls  ?  " 

"Oh  dear,  no.  My  sculling's  not  up  to 
regatta-form  by  a  long  way.  I'm  a  member 
of  the  Westlake  Club,  and  they  think  they're 
good  enough  to  have  a  shot  at  the  Duffers 
Cup  ;  but  unluckily  their  seven's  all  wrong 
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this  morning.  He's  gone  into  the  hotel  to 
lie  clown  for  a  bit  and  see  if  he  can  pull 
himself  together  in  time  for  the  race,  and  the 
captain's  tearing  about  like  a  lunatic." 

"  Hard  lines,"  said  Fulke,  handing  him  a 
tumbler  of  champagne;  "but  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  do  any  good.  You're  not  half 
trained  ! " 

"  I'm  pretty  fit,"  said  Lance,  looking 
doubtfully  at  the  wine  ;  "  and  a  half-trained 
man's  better  than  a  sick  passenger.  At  all 
events,  I  shouldn't  tumble  out  of  the  boat. 
But  I'd  much  rather  not  row  all  the  same, 
and  if  I  can  possibly  get  off  I  shall." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lister,  don't  say  that,"  cried 
Sylvia,  impetuously.  "  If  I  were  a  man  I 
couldn't  bear  to  see  my  club  beaten  while 
I  sat  by  quietly  and  looked  on." 

Lister  turned  to  her  with  great  amusement 
in  his  face. 

"  My  esprit  dc  corps  died  out  when  I  left 
Cambridge,"  he  said.  "And,  besides,  this 
is  only  my  club  in  the  sense  that  I've  paid 
a  year's  subscription  for  the  use  of  their  boat- 
house,  and   have  regretted  the  money  ever 
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since.  The  members  are  only  a  parcel  of 
young  auctioneers'  and  lawyers'  clerks — good 
fellows  enough  in  their  way,  but  not  exactly 
clubbable  in  our  sense." 

"  Still,  they've  a  right  to  count  on  their 
members,"  said  Sylvia,  "and  I  think  if  one 
of  the  members  fails  them,   they've  a   right 

to    say    it's    very '      She    stopped.      It 

occurred  to  her  that  she  was  showing  more 
warmth  than  was  quite  well-bred. 

"  Please  don't  spare  me,"  said  Lance, 
coolly.  "  '  Very  snobbish  ' — were  you  going 
to  say  ?  * 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  '  Very  unhandsome,' 
answered  Sylvia,  provoked  by  his  manner  ; 
"but  no   doubt  gentlemen  know   their  own 
language  best." 

"  Are  you  two  quarrelling  already  ?  "  asked 
Fulke,  emerging  from  the  depths  of  the 
hamper.  "  My  sister's  a  very  severe  critic 
of  our  sex,  you  must  know,  Lister.  I'm 
quite  afraid  of  her  myself." 

"  Be  quiet,  Fulke  !  "  said  Sylvia,  blushing 
a  little.  "  I  was  only  pointing  out  to  Mr. 
Lister  that  I  thought  he  had  no  right  to  get 
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out  of  rowing  for  a  club  because  he  didn't 
think  all  the  members  were  gentlemen." 

"  If  he  thinks  he  has,"  said  Fulke,  "  he'd 
better  give  up  rowing  altogether,  for  it'll  be 
a  long  time  before  he  finds  a  club  in  which 
they  are.  Now  then,  the  victuals  is  served. 
Sylvia,  will  you  please  do  the  honours  of  that 
mayonnaise.      Here's  a  table-spoon." 

Sylvia  was  a  little  ashamed  of  herself  for 
having  given  way  to  her  feelings,  and  was 
glad  to  lay  down  her  arms  and  take  up  the 
more  hospitable  implement. 

Lance  looked  longingly  at  the  indigestible 
delicacy,  but  had  the  strength  of  mind  to 
refuse  it,  and  contented  himself  with  the 
harmless  and  fortifying  cold  lamb  and  salad. 
He  now  looked  at  Sylvia  with  respect  mingled 
with  admiration.  He  was  not  accustomed  to 
be  taken  up  so  sharply  by  women,  and,  strange 
to  say,  found  it  rather  pleasant  than  not. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  nobody  wants  my  ser- 
vices," remarks  Fulke,  pegging  away  vigor- 
ously. "  I  wouldn't  sacrifice  my  lunch 
to-day  for  fifty  races." 

The  proverb  which  states  so  ungrammati- 
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cally  that  two's  company  and  three's  none, 
is  by  no  means  of  universal  application,  and 
was  never  less  justified  than  in  the  case  of 
this  little  banquet  a  trois. 

Fulke  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  had 
put  aside,  as  he  was  only  too  ready  to  do, 
the  consideration  of  his  affairs  until  he 
should  see  how  far  Sylvia  was  going  to 
fall  in  with  his  suggestion  of  yesterday. 
The  brilliant  sunshine,  the  crowd  of  smartly 
dressed  people,  the  music  from  the  band  on 
the  lawn  where  the  prizes  were  to  be  given, 
the  invaluable  appetite  he  had  acquired, 
and  the  ample  means  of  satisfying  it  at 
his  disposal — not  to  mention  an  honest  pint 
of  champagne — had  all  combined  to  put  him 
into  a  state  of  the  highest  good  humour. 

Sylvia,  her  cheeks  still  tingling  at  the  idea 
that  she  had  been  something  less  than  polite 
to  her  brother's  guest,  exerted  herself  more 
than  she  usually  did  to  play  the  hostess, 
and  was  much  more  gracious  to  Lance  than 
she  usually  permitted  herself  to  be  to  strange 
young  men ;  while  the  object  of  her  atten- 
tions   sat    in    an    uncomfortable   position    in 
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his  boat,  eating  and  drinking  such  things 
as  were  set  before  him,  and  all  unconsciously 
taking  his  first  taste  of  that  magic  cup,  the 
first  sip  of  which,  though  the  dregs  thereof 
be  bitter  as  quinine  and  not  nearly  as  whole- 
some, is  sweeter  than  the  curacoa,  and  more 
intoxicating  than  the  brandy  which  some 
desperate  villains  like  to  add  to  it. 

Before  the  luncheon  was  over  the  first 
race  had  been  rowed,  and  the  party  had 
been  so  much  occupied  with  their  pleasant 
occupation  that  they  had  hardly  conde- 
scended to  look  up  as  the  boats  passed 
them,  and  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  inquire  which  was  victorious.  The 
Duffers'  Cup  had  not  been  mentioned  again, 
and  Lance,  who  was  most  unwilling  to  quit 
his  comfortable  quarters  for  the  purpose  of 
rowing  a  mile  at  racing  speed  in  an  un- 
familiar boat  under  a  burning  sun,  was 
hoping  that  he  had  been  forgotten  by  the 
bereaved  captain  of  the  Westlake  Club. 
But  he  was  soon  to  be  disappointed.  Very 
soon  after  the  starters  in  the  first  race  had 
gone  back   up  the  course,   the  men    rowin 
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very  short  and  looking  as  if  they  had  done 
quite  enough  for  the  present,  the  umpire's 
launch  came  quickly  down-stream,  with  an 
excited-looking  little  man  standing  in  the 
bows,  talking  very  fast  to  the  umpire,  and 
eagerly  scrutinizing  the  occupants  of  every 
boat  as  he  passed  it. 

Lance  saw  him  some  minutes  before  the 
launch  arrived  opposite  them,  and  pointed 
him  out  to  Sylvia. 

"  Here's  the  secretary  coming  to  drag  me 
away,"  he  said,  guiltily  hiding  the  cigarette 
he  was  smoking.  "He  combines  the  pro- 
fessions of  undertaker  and  boat-builder,  and 
he's  a  most  unpleasant  little  person.  Now, 
Miss  Fulgent,  shall  I  go  with  him  or  not  ? 
I've  just  got  time  to  hide  before  he  sees  me. 
It  rests  with  you." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  decline  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding,"  said  Sylvia,  coldly.  She 
had  already  expressed  her  opinion  once,  and 
did  not  choose  to  do  so  again. 

At  this  moment  the  secretary  caught  sight 
of  the  dark  crimson  coat  and  hat  ribbon,  and 
shouting  to  the  coxswain  of  the  launch,  was 
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alongside  the  luncheon-party  in  a  moment, 
and  admonishing  the  deserter. 

"Now,  Mr.  Lister;  you  know,  sir,  this 
ain't  the  kind  of  conduct  I've  got  a  right 
to  look  for.  When  a  gentleman  says  he's 
going  to  row  in  a  race,  I  do  think  he  might 
spare  the  club  officers  the  trouble  of  going 
about  up  and  down  like  a  dog  at  a  fair 
looking  for  him,  and  all  the  crew  waiting 
at  the  boat-'ouse  not  knowing  whether 
they're  to  henter  or  not." 

The  "  h  "  which  the  secretary  prefixed  to 
his  vowels  showed  that  he  was  much  moved. 
His  tone  was  all  but  insolent,  and  Lance 
looked  annoyed  at  being  so  spoken  to  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady. 

"  I  didrit  promise  to  row,  Mr.  Sharpe," 
he  said  rather  sulkily.  "  I  said  I'd  think 
about  it.  I  have  thought  about  it,  and  I'm 
not  fit." 

"  Fit  !"  said  the  secretary,  looking  angrily 
at  the  empty  hamper  and  ddbris.  "No;  I 
should  think  not,  sir.  I  wish  you'd  said  at 
once  you  liked  eating  and  drinking  better 
than    rowing.       Beg    pardon,    I'm    sure,    for 
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asking  such  a  fine  gentleman  to  give  up 
his  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  the  club.  I 
won't  make  the  same  mistake  again,  I'll 
promise.  Now  then,  sir,  where  are  you 
shoving  that  punt  of  yours  ? " — this  was 
addressed  to  a  meek  youth,  who  had  come 
within  three  yards  of  the  angry  official  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  "  Can't  you  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  umpire's  launch. 
Ain't  you  never  been  at  a  regatta  before  ? 
Now  then,  back  her,  you,  and  let's  get  back 
to  the  boat-'ouse." 

"  Cheeky  old  brute  !  "  said  Lance,  and  he 
looked  towards  Fulke  for  sympathy.  But 
on  the  way  his  eyes  met  the  glance  that  shot 
from  under  Sylvias  brows,  and  he  looked 
no  further.  That  glance  expressed  surprise, 
anger,  and  not  a  little  contempt  into  the 
bargain,  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  in  a 
moment  Lance's  wounded  pride  changed  to  a 
more  Christian-like  feeling,  in  which  shame 
had  no  small  part. 

"  Here,  hold  on  a  moment  !  "  he  shouted. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sharpe.  I'll  come 
if  you'll  let  me  change  my  mind  again."      He 
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sprang   up    and    threw    away    his    cigarette. 
"  Look  after  my  boat,  please." 

The  secretary  would  dearly  have  liked 
to  push  him  into  the  river,  but  as  he  had  no 
other  substitute  he  could  not  afford  to  indulge 
his  inclinations,  so  he  held  out  his  hand 
without  speaking,  and  Lance  caught  it  and 
jumped  on  board  the  launch.  As  she  moved 
round,  he  took  off  his  hat  in  response  to 
the  approving  smile  with  which  Sylvia  was 
good  enough  to  recognize  his  tribute  to  her 
wishes. 

"That's  right,  Mr.  Lister,"  she  said  en- 
couragingly. "  Remember  we  shall  be  pray- 
ing for  Westlake." 

The  launch  puffed  away  up  the  river,  and 
Sylvia's  eyes  followed  it  till  the  crimson  spot 
was  lost  in  the  crowd  of  boats.  Then  she 
turned  and  saw  that  Fulke  was  looking  at 
her  curiously,  with  a  slight  rather  satirical 
smile. 

"Yes,  Fulke?'  she  said,  with  a  note  of 
interrogation  in  her  voice.  "  You  were  going 
to  say " 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  say  it — at  least  not  just 
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now,"  Fulke  replied;  "but  I  was  thinking 
that  perhaps  it'll  be  just  as  well  not  to  ask 
Vignolles  to  dinner  to-night." 

As  Sylvia  heard  the  words  there  came  a 
somewhat  unusual  effect  of  light  and  shade  ; 
for,  though  the  sun  was  shining  as  brilliantly 
as  ever,  a  cloud  seemed  to  pass  across  it — 
and,  very  curiously,  it  cast  its  shadow  no- 
where except  on  her  face.  It  would  have 
seemed  very  strange  to  Fulke  had  he  known 
that  Sylvia  had  not  once  thought  about  Vig- 
nolles since  Lister  had  laid  his  boat  alongside 
the  punt,  and  that  it  was  the  sound  of  his 
name  that  had  drawn  that  tiny  cloud  across 
the  sun.  However,  he  did  not  even  notice 
that  there  had  been  such  a  cloud,  for  his 
attention  was  drawn  from  his  sister  by  a 
movement  among  the  spectators  in  the  boats 
round  them,  a  rustling  of  female  finery,  and 
a  levelling  of  field-glasses.  Then  shouts 
were  heard  in  the  distance,  which  came 
nearer  and  nearer  as  the  neighbouring 
parties  took  up  the  cry,  and  three  scullers 
darted  past,  one  after  the  other,  the  leading 
man  going  very  strong,  the  second  evidently 
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tiring,  and  the  third  all  to  pieces,  though  only 
half  the  course  was  covered.  As  the  boats 
passed,  the  cheering  died  away,  and  the 
knowing  ones  among  the  lookers-on  put 
back  their  glasses  into  the  case  and  shook 
their  heads. 

"Call  that  a  race?y   said  one,   ironically. 
"Why,  I'd  make  a  better  race  myself." 

"  Regular  procession  !  "  grumbled  another. 
"  There's  only  one  in  it." 

Sylvia  was   as  contemptuous  as  anybody, 
and  made  many  severe  and  sarcastic  remarks 
about  the  presumption  of  people  entering  for 
races,  when  they  couldn't  stay  half  the  course, 
and   concluded   it   by  expressing  a  not    un- 
frequent  wish  that  she  had  been  born  a  man, 
in  which  case,  as  she  apparently  supposed, 
mankind  at  large  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  from  her  the  true  art  of 
sculling  races.      But  though  she  was  fond  of 
sport,  she  was  also — being  a  woman — fond 
of  dress,  and  now,  having  for  the  moment 
nothing  else   to  occupy  her  attention,  gave 
herself   up    to    the    delight    of   studying  the 
pretty  frocks,  as   it   is   the   custom,  with   in- 
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fantine  simplicity,  to  call  them,  which  filled 
the  boats  round  them.  A  few  of  the  wearers 
of  these  garments  seemed  to  know  Fulke, 
and  though  he  appeared  to  return  their  bows 
with  some  stiffness,  he  told  Sylvia  a  great 
many  particulars  about  them,  from  which  it 
appeared  they  were  all  ladies  of  the  greatest 
distinction  in  the  fashionable,  or  the  artistic, 
or  some  other  world  ;  while  Sylvia  in  return 
criticised  their  costumes  for  his  instruction 
with  the  utmost  frankness,  and  in  most 
instances  with  very  moderate  approval. 

While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  this 
pleasing  diversion,  they  were  suddenly 
boarded  by  Vignolles,  who,  not  wishing  to 
exhibit  his  watermanship  before  so  many 
critical  eyes,  had  obtained  permission  from 
the  skipper  to  get  to  them  across  the 
launch,  which  lay  between  their  punt  and 
the  shore.  He  was  even  more  beautifully 
dressed  than  on  the  previous  day,  and  really 
looked  quite  young.  He  was  also  in  ex- 
tremely good  spirits,  and  laughed  in  quite 
a  boyish  way  as  he  stepped  delicately  down 
into  Fulke's  little  craft. 
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"Well,  dear  boy,"  he  began  in  a  high 
affected  voice,  as  he  bowed  to  Sylvia,  and 
then  shook  Fulke  affectionately  by  the  hand. 
"You  see,  I've  found  you  at  last.  Caught 
sight  of  Miss  Sylvia  from  the  tow-path,  and, 
as  I  couldn't  get  a  boat  for  love  or  money, 
had  to  come  all  the  way  round  by  the 
bridge.  Fancy,  all  that  way  in  this  dreadful 
crowd  of  rough  people  !  ' 

"  Dreadful,  I'm  sure,"  said  Sylvia,  sympa- 
thetically. "  How  terribly  tired  you  must 
be.  And  I'm  afraid  we've  eaten  all  that 
was  worth  eating,  so  we  can't  offer  you  any 
food." 

"  We  can  offer  him  some  drink,  though," 
said  Fulke,  struggling  with  a  small  gold-foil 
topped  bottle.  "  Give  me  a  long  tumbler, 
somebody.  Gently  does  it."  The  cork  flow 
out  of  the  bottle  and  fell  into  the  next  boat, 
and  the  young  man  poured  all  the  contents 
into  the  tumbler  and  held  it  out  to  Vignolles. 
"  Now  then,  you'll  please  drink  every  drop  of 
'  that  before  you  speak  another  word." 

Vignolles  shrieked  in  pretty  consternation. 
"  What,   all    that   wine   at   this    time   of   the 
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day  ?  I  wonder  what  my  poor  head  would 
be  like.  Miss  Sylvia,  please  come  to  my 
rescue.     Am  I  to  drink  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Sylvia,  smiling.  "  It 
won't  hurt  you.  Fulke  can  be  strictly  trusted 
in  the  matter  of  wine." 

"  Oh,  how  naughty  of  you,  to  be  sure. 
Really     I     don't    dare  —  well    there,     if     I 

must .     There,    I'm  sure  that's  enough, 

isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Drink  it  all,"  said  Fulke,  sternly.  But 
Sylvia  interposed. 

"  Now,  Fulke,  I  won't  have  it.  Too  much 
hospitality's  worse  than  none.  Come  and 
sit  by  me,  Captain  Vignolles,  and  tell  me 
who  all  these  smart  people  are.  I'm  a 
perfect  hermit,  you  know.  Who's  that  girl 
over  there  on  the  roof  of  the  houseboat,  in 
pink  Liberty  silk,  with  that  immense  wreath 
of  roses  ?  Fulke  says  he  doesn't  know,  but 
I  believe  he  does,  for  I've  seen  him  looking 
at  her  when  he  thought  I  wasn't  watching 
lm. 

11  He — he — he,"  giggled  Vignolles.  "She's 
worth    looking    at,    isn't    she,    Miss   Sylvia. 
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Don't  you  know  who  she  is  ?  That's  " — he 
caught  Fulke's  eye  and  paused  for  a  moment. 
11  Oh  no,  I'm  wrong.  She's  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Bishop  of  Hammersmith. 
Wonder  why  bishops  always  have  such  a 
string  of  daughters.  Dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, I  suppose,  to  supply  them  with  worthy 
objects  to  bestow  the  good  livings  on.  They 
always  marry  parsons,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  dare  say,"  said  Sylvia,  looking  at 
the  young  lady  in  pink,  who  certainly  had 
not  the  appearance  of  having  been  brought 
up  at  episcopal  apron-strings.  "  I  can  fancy 
her  as  a  clergyman's  wife.  I  don't  believe 
she's  a  bishop's  daughter  at  all.  Why  just 
look  at ' 

"  Oh,  they're  rather  fast  girls,  when  their 
father  isn't  with  them,"  said  Vignolles.  "  But, 
look  there.  Do  you  see  this  little  woman 
in  a  red  dress  being  rowed  down  the  course 
by  that  man  with  the  Guards'  ribbon  ? ' 

"  I  can  see  some  diamonds,"  said  Sylvia  ; 
"  and — yes,  I  can  see  a  little  woman  hiding 
behind  them.     Who  is  she  ? ' 

"That's   Miss  Spragg — Sadie  J.   Sprag 
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the  American  heiress — millionairess  rather, 
for  they  say  she  has  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  a  day ;  and  the  fellow  rowing  is 
supposed  to  be  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
army.  Wouldn't  you  like  my  field-glasses 
to  look  at  him  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Sylvia.  "  Why 
should  I  lose  my  peace  of  mind  for  the  sake 
of  a  man  who's  got  all  those  diamonds  to 
take  his  attention  ?  " 

"  Talking  of  handsome  men/'  broke  in 
Fulke.  "  Did  you  see  a  man  talking  to  us 
just  before  you  came — the  fellow  that  this 
boat  belongs  to  ?  He's  a  handsome  man,  if 
you  like.  Much  better  looking  than  that 
fellow  Yates-Leslie." 

"  Not  really,"  said  Vignolles,  in  a  more 
affected  tone  than  ever,  but  with  a  quick 
glance  at  Sylvia.  "  Who  is  he  ?  Wonder 
whether  I  know  him." 

"  His  name's  Lister." 

"  Funny  ;  I've  got  some  cousins  named 
Lister,  I  believe;  but  I've  never  seen  any 
of  them.  Wonder  whether  he's  one  of 
them  by  any  chance." 
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"  I  don't  know  anything  about  him,"  said 
Fulke.  "  He  was  as  near  being  drowned 
yesterday  as  any  man  ever  was,  and  Sylvia 
pulled  him  out  of  the  river." 

"  What !  your  sister  ?  Did  you  really, 
Miss  Sylvia  ?  What  an  Amazon  you  must 
be.  Happy  man  to  be  pulled  out  by  you. 
If  I  fall  into  the  river  will  you  pull  me  out  ? 
You'd  better  not  say  '  Yes,'  or  I  shall  fall  in 
at  once." 

"  I  say  '  No,'  then,  most  decidedly." 

"  But  did  you  go  in  after  him  ? '  asked 
Vignolles,  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 

Sylvia  blushed  violently  and  looked  away. 

"  It  was  Fulke  much  more  than  I,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice.  "We  were  both  in 
the  punt,  and  Mr.  Lister  fell  into  the  weir 
pool,  and  we  got  him  out  between  us.  It 
was  nothing  at  all  ;  anybody  could  have 
done  it."  Then  she  hastened  to  change 
the  subject.  "See,  they're  clearing  the 
course  again.  Fulke,  isn't  the  Duffers' 
Cup  next  ? ' 

Before  Fulke  had  time  to  answer  the 
sound  of  the    starting-gun   came    faintly  on 
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the  breeze,  and  a  confused  murmur  told  them 
that  the  boats  were  approaching.  Stella 
immediately  became  all  eyes.  She  stood  up 
in  the  stern,  holding  her  pole  with  one  hand 
and  her  handkerchief  in  the  other,  prepared 
to  wave  it  as  soon  as  the  boats  should  reach 
them. 

"  I  can  see  them  coming,"  she  cried 
excitedly.  "  Which  is  Westlake,  Fulke  ?  The 
red  and  black,  do  you  say.  Ah,  they're 
behind  them,  but  they're  coming  up  fast. 
The  others  have  got  the  best  berth  though 
— horrid  creatures  !  Oh,  well  rowed — well 
rowed  indeed,  Westlake  !  They're  level  now, 
if  they  can  only  keep  it  up.  Here  they  are  ; 
look,  Fulke  !  Look,  Captain  Vignolles,  they're 
winning  ! " 

The  shouts  of  encouragement  crew  louder, 
and  two  eights,  that  seemed  as  if  they  were 
being  driven  in  double  harness,  so  level  were 
they,  dashed  past  the  punt,  with  the  umpire's 
launch  in  close  attendance. 

"  There's  Mr.  Lister,"  cried  Sylvia  again 
waving  her  handkerchief  as  if  she  were 
signalling  to  a  ship,  "  pulling  seven  ;  can't  you 
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see,  Fulke.  How  white  he  looks  ;  I  hope  he 
won't  make  himself  ill.  He  shouldn't  do  it, 
really." 

The  crowd  of  boats  immediately  scattered 
itself  over  the  river,  and  the  racing  eights  were 
lost  to  view.  Sylvia  dropped  her  pole,  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and 
impatience. 

"  Oh,  why  aren't  we  at  the  winning-post ! ' 
she  cried,  and  both  the  men  burst  out  lauorhincr 
at    her    excitement.     Then    a    faint    report, 
followed  immediately  by  another,  was  heard, 
and  the  race  was  over. 

"  You  seem  awfully  interested  in  this  race," 
said  Vignolles  to  Sylvia.  "  Have  you  a 
dozen  pair  of  gloves  on  Westlake  ?  " 

"  Look  !  look,"  said  Sylvia,  not  heeding  his 
question.  "  Now  we  shall  see  who's  won. 
Here  they  are,  coming  back  !  " 

The  purring  of  the  launch  was  again 
heard,  and  the  boats  edged  off  a  little  so  as 
to  leave  a  path  for  it.  It  passed,  and  behind 
it  came  the  two  eights,  rowing  at  half  speed, 
the  leading  boat  having  a  little  red  and 
black  racing   fla^   in   the  bow,   and  some  of 
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the  men  wearing  caps  of  the  same  colours. 
As  they  passed,  Seven  turned  his  head 
and  contrived  to  wave  his  hand  towards 
the  party — a  salutation  which  Sylvia  ac- 
knowledged by  a  fresh  waving  of  her 
handkerchief. 

"  That's  all  right,  then,"  she  said,  stepping 
down  from  her  post  of  observation.  "  West- 
lake  have  won,  and  Westlake  may  thank  me 
for  it." 

"  The  boat  that  carries  Miss  Fulgfent's 
good  wishes  could  not  lose,"  Vignolles  said 
gravely.  "  Did  you  assist  them  in  any  other 
way  than  cheering  them  on  ?  " 

Sylvia  looked  at  her  brother  and  smiled, 
but  he  did  not  smile  in  response,  for  he 
thought  she  was  behaving  with  a  great  want 
of  tact. 

"  It  was  Miss  Fulgent  who  gave  them  their 
best  man,"  she  said  defiantly.  "  If  Mr. 
Lister  hadn't  rowed,  they  wouldn't  have 
won." 

Vignolles  was  observing  her  closely,  and  he 
uttered  a  little  laugh. 

"  I'm    quite    anxious    to    meet    this     Mr. 
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Lister,"   he  said.      "  He   seems  an   all-round 


man." 


"  He's  coming  down  to  the  Reine  Margot 
to  dinner,"  said  Fulke.  "You'll  comedown 
too,  of  course,  and  you'll  meet  him — not  that 
he's  particularly  worth  meeting." 

"  Ah,  thanks  very  much,  but  I'm  afraid  I 
must  put  off  the  pleasure.  I'm  engaged  to 
some  fellows  on  one  of  the  houseboats  just 
above  here.  I  should  have  liked  to  come  so 
much.      I'm  really  awfully  sorry." 

But  Captain  Vignolles  did  not  look  awfully 
sorry. 

The  dinner,  or  rather  supper,  on  board  the 
Reine  Margot  was  not,  however,  spoiled  by 
his  absence  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  great 
success,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  three  convives  spent  the 
pleasantest  evening.  Sylvia  had  quite  for- 
given Lance  for  his  laziness,  and  even  looked 
on  him  as  something  of  a  hero  in  a  small  way, 
for  she  was  convinced  that  it  was  entirely 
owning  to  his  exertions  that  the  YVestlake 
Club  had  won  the  Cup.  He,  on  his  part, 
admired  her  even  more  by  lamplight  than  he 
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had  done  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  took 
all  possible  pains  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  her. 

When  it  was  time  to  say  good  night,  her 
hand  lingered  in  his  for  just  an  appreciable 
part  of  a  second — just  long  enough  indeed  for 
her  to  be  conscious  of  it.  Then  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  shyness  she  drew  it  away  rather  hastily 
and,  without  waiting  to  see  him  start  on  his 
dark  journey  homewards,  went  back  into  the 
saloon,  where  she  was  presently  joined  by 
Fulke,  who  had  been  more  mindful  of  the 
duties  of  hospitality. 

"  Very  nice  fellow,  indeed,"  said  Fulke, 
smothering  a  yawn.  "  I  hope  we  shall  see 
more  of  him.  It  would  have  been  a  thousand 
pities  if  he'd  been  drowned  yesterday, 
wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sylvia  slowly,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  candle  which  she  was  lighting.  "  Yes  ;  I 
suppose  it  would.  Good  night,  Fulke  ;  I  can't 
keep  my  eyes  open  any  longer." 

And  she  walked  away  into  her  own 
sleeping-room,  without  pursuing  the  subject 
any  further — with  him,  at  least. 
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It  is  not  certain  that  she  did  not  dream 
that  night  of  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  and  a  fair 
moustache,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lance 
dreamed  of  a  pair  of  dark  ones  and  a  mass 
of  hair  which  was  even  blacker  and  more 
abundant  in  his  dream  than  it  was  in  reality. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


HE  meeting  on  the  day  of  the  Otter- 
shaw  Regatta  was  but  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  meetings.  When  youth  is 
going  to  catch  fire  at  all  it  catches  fire  very 
quickly.  In  a  very  short  time  Lance  was 
many  fathoms  deep  in  love  with  Sylvia,  and 
had  Sylvia  not  had  her  brother's  words 
constantly    in    her    mind,    she    would    have 

confessed   (to  herself)    that    she Well, 

that  she  liked  Lance  very  much.  It  was 
a  very  unfortunate  thing  that  she  should 
have  met  him  just  at  this  time.  At  any 
other  period  of  her  life  she  might,  had  she 
so  chosen,  have  returned  the  passion  of 
which  she  was  perfectly  well  aware,  without 
anybody  troubling  himself  about  it  one  way 
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or  the  other.  But  as  things  stood,  she  felt 
that  she  dared  not  permit  herself  even  to 
think  about  him  ;  which  is  merely  equivalent 
to  saying  that  she  thought  about  him  a  great 
deal  and  gently  blamed  herself  for  it.  She 
was  quite  unable  to  say  why  she  thought 
about  him.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man, 
and,  in  her  presence  at  least,  quite  unconscious 
of  his  good  looks ;  but  he  was  not  the 
handsomest  man  she  had  ever  seen,  nor  even 
the  handsomest  man  who  had  ever  made 
love  to  her.  He  had  very  good  manners  ; 
but  so  have  most  gentlemen  when  women 
permit  them  to  be  displayed.  He  might  be 
clever,  but  he  showed  no  particular  sign  of  it. 
The  only  reason  she  could  give  was  that  she 
did  think  about  him — and  all  was  said.  If 
anybody  wishes  to  look  behind  that  feminine 
reason,  he  will  be  confronted  with  another, 
equally  feminine.  She  met  him  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  knew  that  she  was  expected 
to  fall  in  love  with — that  is  to  say,  to  think 
a  good  deal  about — somebody  else. 

But  he  made  no  love  to  her  ;  he  only  looked 
and    sighed.      The    thought   of    his   povcrt\ 
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prevented   him   from  declaring  his   passion. 
He    had,    of    course,    no    idea    of    Fulke's 
desperate  position   in   money   matters.     On 
the    contrary,   from  the   style    in   which   the 
Fulgents    appeared    to    live,    he    naturally 
concluded    that  they  were  much   better  off 
than  in  reality  they  ever  had  been,  and  he 
dared  not  court  such  a  rebuff  as  he  felt  he 
would  deserve  if  he  hinted  his  love  to  her. 
Over    and    over    again   he    cursed   his   own 
idleness  and  want  of  purpose,  which  had  left 
him  at  five  and  twenty  without  a  profession 
and  without  prospects  in  the  unsatisfactory 
apology  for  one  which  he  had  chosen  against 
the  advice  of  his  only  relative.      Every  night 
he   vowed  that  he  would  turn    over  a  new 
leaf  entirely,  that  he  would  go  to  London  on 
the    very    next  day   and   see   if   his   uncle's 
office  were  still  open  to  him.      If  it  were,  he 
would    be  able   to  see    his  way  at   least  to 
making  a  living ;  and  when  he  was  assured 
of  that,  he  might   perhaps   find   courage   to 
ask  this  scornful  young  woman  whether  she 
would  permit  him  to — to  hope — that — some 
day Even  to  himself  he  never  got  any 
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further  than  that  uncompleted  sentence. 
But  day  after  day  passed  without  his  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  knew  that  the 
first  step  to  reformation  was  to  give  up  his 
idle,  lounging,  river-side  life,  the  greatest 
charm  of  which  was  that  he  could  see  her 
more  or  less  every  day.  He  could  not  give 
up  seeing  her  every  day — at  least,  not  just 
yet. 

Vignolles  also  made  a  point  of  seeing 
Sylvia  every  day,  and  his  attentions  became 
more  and  more  pressing.  Matters  were 
evidently  approaching  a  crisis.  An  avowal 
of  affection  was  in  the  air,  and  the  nearer 
it  came  the  more  the  girl  shrank  from  the 
suitor  from  whom  she  felt  that  it  was  comin^ 
At  any  time  it  would  have  been  bad  enough 
to  marry  a  man  for  whom  she  felt  not  the 
least  spark  of  affection  ;  but  now,  when  for 
the  first  time  she  was  becoming  conscious  that 
she  had  a  heart-framed  like  those  of  other 
women,  and  could  see  dimly  that  it  was  fast 
slipping  from  her  own  keeping,  it  seemed 
to  her  perfectly  monstrous  that  she  should 
be  asked  to  do  so. 
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Fulke,  however,  did  not  ask  her.  He 
looked  on  the  matter  as  settled,  and  saw 
nothing  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  as  head  of 
his  family  or  otherwise,  in  giving  Vignolles 
every  opportunity  of  asking  Sylvia  for  that 
pretty  hand  which  he  was  persuaded  she 
would  not  refuse  to  so  desirable  a — brother- 
in-law. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming.  One  afternoon, 
when  he  had  gone  to  London,  leaving  Sylvia 
behind,  Vignolles  rowed  or  drifted  down 
from  his  house  to  the  spot  where  the  Reine 
Mar  got  was  lying.  When  he  came  to  a 
point  from  which  he  could  see  her,  he  turned 
his  head  and  saw  something  that  made  him 
pull  his  boat  sharp  round,  jump  ashore,  and 
with  his  heart  full  of  anger  and  jealousy, 
watch  from  behind  a  bush  of  hawthorn.  Yet 
it  was  rather  a  pretty  picture  that  he  saw. 
Sylvia,  all  in  white,  was  leaning  against  the 
saloon  in  a  negligent  but  most  graceful  pose, 
holding  up  in  one  hand  a  great  scarlet 
Spanish  fan  so  as  to  shield  her  eyes  from 
the  sun  and  enable  her  to  look  down  into 
those  of  a  young  man  of  singular  beauty,  with 
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whom  she  was  carrying  on  an  earnest  con- 
versation— to  call  it  nothing  more.  The 
hero  of  the  Duffers'  Cup  was  seated  in  a 
canoe  drawn  up  alongside  the  houseboat,  on 
which  his  arm  was  resting.  From  where  he 
stood  Vignolles  could  see  his  eyes  looking 
up  into  Sylvia's,  and  he  fancied  he  could 
even  see  the  expression  in  them.  Th< 
attitude  of  the  two  figures  spoke  of  absolute 
unconsciousness  of  what  might  be  going 
on  around  them,  and  betrayed  an  amount 
of  familiarity  which  made  him  sick  with 
jealousy.  Up  to  that  moment  he  had  only 
disliked  Lance,  but  now  he  hated  him. 
He  hated  him  for  his  good  looks,  for 
his  vigorous  health,  and  for  his  compara- 
tive youth,  and  he  burned  to  teach  him  a 
lesson  that  he  was  not  to  expect  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life  at  once.  For  onr 
afternoon,  at  least,  he  would  put  a  stop  to 
his  love-making. 

He  sprang  into  his  boat  again  and  began 
to  row  towards  the  group  as  fast  as  he 
could,  splashing  a  great  deal  and  giving 
them   plenty   of    warning    of    his    approach. 
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Sylvia  caught  sight  of  him  almost  directly 
and  started  like  a  child  caught  with  a  sugar 
basin.  Lance's  eyes  followed  hers,  and, 
when  he  saw  who  was  disturbing  them,  he 
knew  that  his  pleasure  was  over  for  the 
day. 

"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  said  Sylvia,  half 
to  herself.  "  Here's  that  tiresome  Captain 
Vignolles  coming." 

"  Coming  here  too,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  he  wants  to  see  Fulke ; 
and,  if  so,  he'll  stay  here  till  he  comes 
back." 

Notwithstanding  her  tone  of  voice,  how- 
ever, Sylvia  nodded  and  smiled  at  Vignolles 
in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  it  was  Lance's 
turn  to  feel  the  unreasoning  passion  of 
jealousy,  especially  as  that  gentleman  was 
now  alongside  the  houseboat,  with  the  mani- 
fest intention  of  boarding  her. 

A  very  cool  greeting  passed  between  the 
two  men,  and  Vignolles  waited  for  Lance  to 
move  his  canoe,  which,  however,  he  refused 
to  do  for  some  minutes.  Vignolles  began 
to  talk  very  fast  to  Sylvia,  entirely  ignoring 
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him,  and,  as  she  could  not  well  help  at- 
tending to  her  new  visitor,  Lance  soon  began 
to  feel  that  he  was  "out  of  it."  He  put  up 
with  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  said, 
in  a  tone  with  as  much  pique  in  it  as  he 
ventured  to  show — 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Fulgent.  I  think 
I  must  be  getting  homewards." 

"Oh,  are  you  going?"  said  Sylvia. 
"  Won't  you  stay  and  have  some  tea  ?  Xous 
allons  fiveocloquer,  tout  de  suite!' 

Under  cover  of  a  smile  at  her  little  jest 
she  stole  a  look  at  him  which  said  very 
plainly,  "Save  me  from  this  bore,"  and  Lance 
hesitated.  But  he  disliked  Vignolles  quite 
as  much  as  Vignolles  disliked  him,  and  did 
not  choose  to  enter  on  a  contest  with  him 
to  see  which  could  outstay  the  other  ;  so  he 
hardened  his  heart  and  refused  the  invitation 
on  the  familiar  pretext  of  "  letters  to  write," 
and  then  went  homewards  in  a  state  of 
great  disgust,  for  he  was  very  much  in 
love  indeed. 

Vignolles  recovered  his  temper  as  soon  as 
his  rival  was  gone,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
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to  come  on  board,  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
done  for  fear  Lance  should  take  the  same 
liberty.  Might  he  come  in  and  rest  a  little  ? 
it  was  so  hot,  and  he  was  so  tired.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  downright  charity  if  Sylvia  would 
give  him  a  cup  of  tea.  Fulke  was  in  London, 
was  he  ?  Ah  yes,  of  course  ;  and  when  the 
cat  was  awTay — he,  he  ! — what  ? 

Sylvia  pretended  not  to  know  what  he 
meant  by  this  speech  and  stiffened  per- 
ceptibly. 

Then  Vignolles,  laughing  nervously,  began 
to  ask  about  Lance.  Had  Sylvia  known  him 
very  long  ?  Who  was  he  ?  A  friend  of 
Fulke's  ?  Ah,  dear  Fulke  had  a  way  of 
picking  up  friends  wherever  he  went,  had 
he  not  ? — but  not  always  quite  so — eh — 
judicious  as  he  might  be.  You  met  all  sorts 
of  people  on  the  river,  did  you  not  ?  Yes. 
Didn't  Sylvia  think  him  a  very  handsome 
man — in  rather  an  effeminate  way  though — 
what  ?  No  ;  Sylvia  did  not  think  him  par- 
ticularly handsome.  Perhaps  she  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  admiring  young  men  ?  Possibly 
that   might  be  the  reason.      Did  she   prefer 
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to  admire  those  who  were  not  so  very  young 
— men  like  himself,  for  instance  ? 

He  made  himself  very  ridiculous ;  and 
Sylvia  was  intensely  relieved  when  the  arrival 
of  tea  in  the  saloon  gave  her  the  opportunity 
of  looking,  without  rudeness,  in  a  direction 
in  which  she  was  not  forced  to  meet  his  eye- 
But  it  only  made  matters  worse,  for  Yignolles 
followed  her  into  the  saloon — to  get  into  the 
shade,  as  he  said.  He  sat  down  by  the 
table,  and  went  on  with  his  agreeable  chat- 
ter ;  while  Sylvia  sat,  shy  and  distrai. 
wishing  that  Lance  had  stayed,  or  that  Fulke 
would  come  back,  or,  failing  everything  else, 
that  the  Reine  Margot  would  go  down  at 
her  moorings — anything  to  take  from  her 
the  sole  attention  of  this  nervous  affected 
goose,  who  smirked  and  giggled  and  made 
eyes  at  her  in  a  way  that  would  have  made 
the  most  intrepid  flirt  in  the  world  un- 
comfortable. 

At  last  she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
said,  smiling,  "  It's  very  hot  id  here,  isn't  it  ? 
Shall  we  go  outside  again  ?" 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  went  towards 
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the  door,  but  Vignolles  was  before  her.  He 
jumped  up,  and,  putting  himself  into  an 
imploring  attitude,  burst  out  — 

"Miss  Fulgent — Sylvia,  don't  go  away  ;  I 
— I've  got  something  to  say  to  you,  and — 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it." 

He  was  quivering  and  twitching  all  over, 
and  quite  pale  from  sheer  excitement. 
Sylvia  knew  what  he  meant,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  the  table  to  steady  herself,  for  she 
too  felt  not  a  little  nervous. 

"  Can't  you  say  it  outside  ? '  she  mur- 
mured.    "  It  really  is  very  hot  in  here." 

"  N — not  so  well ;  there  are  boats  and 
things  passing." 

He  looked  so  scared  that  Sylvia  could 
hardly  forbear  laughing  at  him,  though  she 
felt  in  no  laughing"  mood.  She  laid  a  tooth 
on  her  lip — if  we  may  venture  to  adopt  the 
Homeric  simplicity  of  Mr.  George  Meredith 
— and  conquered  herself. 

"  Why  are  you  so  afraid  of  boats  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  They  won't  hurt  you,  as  long  as 
you  keep  out  of  them." 

"  Ah,   Sylvia,  don't  chaff  me.     I  dare  say 
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you  think  me  rather  what  you  call  a  muff; 
but  I've  not  had  very  good  health  lately, 
and  I  shall  be  all  right  again  directly  ;  and 
— and,  I  know  I'm  a  good  deal  older  than 
you  ;  but  that's  nothing,  of  course  ;  and — 
and — oh,  hang  the  thing !  Will  you  marry 
me,  Sylvia  ?  There,  that's  all  I  had  to 
say — and  now  I've  said  it." 

He  made  a  step  towards  her,  but  she 
retreated  hastily  behind  the  table. 

"  Really,  Captain  Vignolles ' 

"  Call  me  Edmund,"  he  said,  in  so  im- 
ploring a  tone  that  Sylvia  smiled  again. 

At  five  and  twenty  a  lover  may  safely 
make  himself  as  ridiculous  as  he  pleases, 
but  it  is  too  dangerous  at  five  and  fortv. 
Indeed,  at  that  age  there  is  something 
rather  ridiculous  in  the  fact  of  a  man  being 
a  lover  at  all.  He  should  wait  to  be  made 
love  to  ;  and  then,  whether  he  accept  the 
lady's  advances  or  reject  them,  he  can  at 
least  behave  with  dignity. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Sylvia,"  went  on  the 
poor  devil,  twisting  his  fingers  about  in  his 
agitation.     "  There's  nothing  to  laugh  at,  I 
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assure  you.  I  should  have  said  this  long 
ago,  only  I  was  so  afraid  you  would." 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  resentment  in 
his  tone,  only  humble  remonstrance ;  and 
Sylvia  felt  ashamed  of  herself  for  not  taking 
him  more  seriously. 

"  I  wasn't  laughing,"  she  protested ;  "  I 
only  smiled  because  you  frightened  me,  and 
I  didn't  know  what  was  coming." 

"  Never  mind — don't  say  anything  more 
about  it.      But  will  you  ? ' 

"Will  I— what?" 

"  Be  my  wife." 

"  I — don't — know,"  Sylvia  said,  with  down- 
cast eyes. 

"  Surely  you  must  know  whether  you  will 
or  not." 

"  I — don't — think — I  '  (a  long  pause) — 
"love  you." 

"  Not  the  least  ?     Not  a  tiny  bit  ?  " 

Sylvia  shook  her  head  slowly  ;  and  Vig- 
nolles'  face  wore  an  expression  of  hopeless 
misery. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  she  whispered. 

He   came    round   the   table,   and   she   did 
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not  avoid  him  again.  She  sat  down  on 
the  couch,  and  he  sat  down  by  her.  His 
nervousness  was  all  gone  now,  and  he 
spoke  as  if  he  were  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties — such  as  they  were. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  ever  could  ?  "  he 
asked,  laying  his  hand  on  hers. 

She  sat  without  speaking,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face,  but  as  though  it  were 
transparent,  and  she  were  looking  through 
him  at  something  else. 

At  last  he  grew  uncomfortable  under  her 
gaze,  and  repeated  his  words. 

"  If  I  said  I  would  try,"  Sylvia  said  at 
last,   f<  it   would  mean   nothing  at  all,  would 

it?" 

"  It   would   mean   everything    to   me,"    he 

said  rapturously. 

"  But  surely  you  couldn't  want  me  to  marry 
you  unless  you  knew  that  I  could  ? ' 

"  I  do.  I  wTant  you  to  marry  me  whether 
or  no.  I  can't  expect  you  to  be  as  fond  of 
me — not  in  the  same  way — as  if  I  were  your 
own  age ;  but  you  will  love  me :  I  know 
you  will.      I  can  make  you/' 
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Sylvia  shook  her  head  again  and  sighed 
very  deeply. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  for  the  third 
time.  "  I  don't  think  love  can  be  forced. 
But  if  you  really  wish  me  to  marry  you, 
without  any  promise  except — that — I'll  do 
my  best  to  be  a  good  wife  to  you ' 

The  tears  began  to  gather  in  her  eyes, 
and  Vignolles  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  them.  Suddenly  a  pang  of  jealous  sus- 
picion shot  through  him. 

"You  don't  mean  that  you — love  any- 
body else  ? "  he  asked  miserably. 

Sylvia  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  and 
fancied  she  could  see  the  face  of  Lance. 
Then  she  opened  them,  and  the  vision  was 
gone. 

"  No,"  she  said  bravely.  "  Certainly  I 
don't  love  anybody  else — except  Fulke." 

"Then  you  will  marry  me  ?' 

She  bowed  her  head.  "  Yes — on  that 
understanding — I  will." 

Sylvia  endured  the  caress  which  followed 
as  best  she  might,  and  not  even  the  con- 
gratulations which    Fulke  showered  on   her 
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when  he  was  informed  of  the  joyful  news 
could  banish  the  recollection  of  them  from 
her  mind. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks  she  had  a  great  deal  more  to  endure 
than  a  few  unwelcome  kisses,  for  Vignolles 
proved  himself  a  maddeningly  devoted  lover. 
She  was  never  free  from  him,  for  even  when 
he  was  not  inflicting  his  company  on  her,  he 
was  for  ever  sending  her  notes  and  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  lavishing  all  manner  of  un- 
necessary attentions  on  her. 

Fulke  would  get  hold  of  one  of  these 
notes  sometimes,  and  scream  with  laughter 
as  he  read  it,  for  he  had  himself  never  had 
any  experience  of  serious  love-making,  and 
Vignolles'  unrestrained  expressions  of  affec- 
tion seemed  to  him  the  funniest  thing"  in  the 
world,  till  Sylvia,  half-laughing  with  him,  and 
half-indignant  at  the  idea  that  she  was 
coming  in  for  a  share  of  his  ridicule,  would 
snatch  it  from  him  and  tear  it  into  twenty 
pieces. 

In  her  unbetrothed  days  she  had  never 
realized    the    possibility    of   the    unutterable 
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boredom  of  which  she  was  now  the  victim. 
She  hardly  dared  look  up  the  river  for  fear 
of  seeing  Vignolles'  man  coming  along  the 
tow-path — deeply  did  she  sympathize  with 
the  abhorrence  in  which  she  felt  sure  that 
well-trained  domestic  held  the  very  name  of 
Fulgent — or,  worse  still,  of  seeing  a  boat 
containing  a  round-backed  figure,  that  scarcely 
more  than  dipped  a  pair  of  sculls  into  the 
water,  coming  slowly  down  towards  her. 

The  hours  which  she  passed  in  the  com- 
pany of  Vignolles  were  the  weariest  she  had 
ever  gone  through,  and  she  looked  on  it  as 
a  boon  when  he  was  contented  to  sit  still 
and  admire  her  without  compelling  her  to 
listen  to  his  exaggerated  endearments.  The 
one  thing  about  the  whole  affair  that  pleased 
her  was  that  he  did  not  urge  her  to  a  speedy 
marriage  ;  and  though  she  used  vaguely  to 
wonder  why,  it  was  with  no  sense  of  regret. 
She  hoped  that  in  time  she  should  get  more 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  having  him  with 
her  always,  and  felt  rather  grateful  to  him 
for  not  putting  her  to  too  severe  a  test  at 
first. 

VOL.  1.  14 
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But  if  she  was  unhappy  during  these  few 
weeks  Lance  was  miserable.  Somehow — 
he  could  not  have  told  how — he  could  see 
that  things  had  altered  on  board  the  house- 
boat. Fulke  was  as  hospitable  as  ever,  but 
he  never  left  Sylvia  alone,  as  he  had  done 
before,  to  receive  guests  ;  and  whenever 
Lance  paid  a  visit  he  was  sure  to  find  him 
at  home,  but  not  so  sure  to  find  Sylvia.  He 
would  watch  for  hours  on  the  chance  of 
seeing  her  go  out  in  her  punt  alone,  or  start 
for  a  walk  into  the  village  two  miles  off. 
But  when  she  made  her  appearance  either 
her  brother  or  Vignolles  was  sure  to  be  with 
her,  and  he  seldom  had  the  assurance  to  join 
the  party  unasked.  Once  or  twice  only  was 
he  fortunate  enough  to  meet  her  alone,  and 
then  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  her 
manner  to  him  had  changed.  Formerly  she 
had  taken  no  pains  to  hide  the  fact  that  she 
liked  his  society,  nor  had  she  always  been 
as  cautious  as  she  might  have  been  not  to 
show  him  that  she  rather  preferred  it  to  that 
of  her  brother.  Neither  of  them  had  ever 
spoken  a  word  to   the  other  that  the  whole 
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world  might  not  have  heard  and  written 
down  in  a  note-book  ;  but  there  is  a  language 
of  tones  and  glances  and  unfinished  sen- 
tences— an  eloquence  of  silence,  and  a  means 
of  exchanging  without  words  thoughts  of 
which  the  thinkers  themselves  are  hardly 
conscious.  This  language,  this  eloquence, 
and  this  unwritten  telegraphy  they  had 
employed  very  freely,  until  the  day  when 
Lance  basely  deserted  Sylvia,  and  left  her  to 
the  mercy  of  her  brother's  friend.  But  now 
a  barrier  seemed  to  have  been  raised  be- 
tween them.  Sylvia  was  shy  and  nervous 
in  his  company,  afraid  to  trust  herself  with 
him,  and  welcoming  the  approach  of  a  third 
person  whom  formerly  she  would  have  looked 
on  as  an  odious  intruder.  But  this  only 
served  to  increase  his  passion  for  her,  for  he 
attributed  her  altered  demeanour  to  every 
cause  except  the  right  one. 

But  one  fine  morning  Fulke,  who  little 
knew  into  what  a  basket  of  eggs  he  was 
putting  his  foot,  casually  referred,  in  conver- 
sation with  him,  to  the  fact  of  his  sister's 
engagement,    and    said    that    her    wedding 
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would  probably  be  a  very  quiet  one  ;  but  he 
hoped  that  Lance  would  be  in  town  when 
it  took  place,  so  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  on  that  joyful 
occasion. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


ifl.fe 


HERE  was  a  large  tennis  party  that 
day  at  a  house  three  or  four  miles 
up  the  river,  to  which  both  Vignolles  and 
the  Fulgents  were  invited.  Sylvia  had  been 
looking  forward  to  it  for  some  days,  for, 
since  she  had  been  staying  with  Fulke,  she 
had  hardly  had  any  female  society  at  all, 
and,  although  she  at  first  considered  this 
not  the  least  of  the  charms  of  river  life,  she 
was  now  beginning  to  feel  that  a  little  talk 
with  some  member  of  her  own  sex  would  be 
a  pleasing  change  from  the  constant  discussion 
of  purely  masculine  subjects.  But  she  did 
not  enjoy  it  nearly  so  much  as  she  had  ex- 
pected. She  was  not  very  fond  of  tennis, 
but    she    considered     herself    a    very    good 
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player,  and  was  as  much  surprised  as  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  she  was  simply  nowhere 
in  comparison  with  the  daughters  of  the 
house  and  their  friends — lean  active  girls 
for  the  most  part,  who  spent  their  whole 
time  in  the  courts  and  dreamed  of  champion- 
ships. Finding  herself,  therefore,  quite  over- 
matched, and  being  besides  unaccustomed  to 
be  beaten,  she  gave  up  playing  after  three 
or  four  games,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon looking  on  at  the  others,  while  Vig- 
nolles  hovered  about  her  with  an  air  of 
proprietorship  which  made  her  a  good  deal 
more  conspicuous  than  she  liked  to  be.  His 
affected  laughter  and  attentions  made  her  so 
irritable,  that  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  being  even  decently  civil  to  him,  and  the 
poor  man,  who  could  not  conceive  what  he  had 
done  to  displease  her,  could  think  of  nothing- 
more  likely  to  restore  her  to  good  temper 
than  a  still  more  marked  display  of  that 
gallantry  which  had  already  set  her  teeth 
on  edge.  All  the  other  men  were  tennis 
enthusiasts,  who,  when  they  were  not  play- 
ing themselves,  were  so  occupied  in  watching 
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the  play,  that  not  one  of  them  took  the  trouble 
to  obtain  an  introduction  to  her ;  and  Fulke 
did  not  consider  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to 
rescue  her  from  her  future  husband,  in  spite 
of  the  appealing  glances  that  she  shot  at  him 
every  time  that  she  managed  to  catch  his 
eye — which  was  not  very  often. 

Towards  sunset  a  scrambling  sort  of  meal 
— something  between  a  picnic  and  a  ball 
supper — was  served  in  the  house  ;  and,  after 
that,  the  indefatigable  daughters  insisted  on 
an  impromptu  dance,  carefully  arranged 
beforehand,  which  completed  poor  Sylvia's 
annoyance.  She  begged  Fulke  to  take 
her  away,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to 
leave  until  he  had  had  a  dance  with  one 
of  the  tennis  girls,  with  whom  he  had  got 
up  a  small  flirtation  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon. 

Vignolles,  who  really  could  waltz,  did  his 
utmost  to  induce  her  to  dance  with  him,  but 
she  hated  dancing  in  a  morning  frock,  and, 
after  one  waltz,  she  declined  all  further  invi- 
tations and  sat  watching  the  dancing,  as  she 
had  watched   the  tennis,  looking   scornfully 
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down  on  the  whole  thing,  and  wondering 
whether  Fulke  would  ever  give  a  thought 
to  anybody's  pleasure  but  his  own.  Vig- 
nolles,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  be 
idle,  for  most  of  the  young  men  played 
tennis  better  than  they  waltzed,  and  his 
hostess  insisted  on  introducing  him  right 
and  left.  Even  his  meek  spirit  was  be- 
ginning to  revolt  a  little  under  Sylvia's  ill- 
temper — for  he  so  dared  to  call  it  to  himself 
— and  he  thought  it  a  eood  tiling  to  show 
her  that,  though  she  would  not  dance  with 
him,  there  were  plenty  of  girls  who  would, 
so  that  he  wras  soon  engaged  four  or  five 
deep,  and  Sylvia  realized  with  gratitude  that 
she  was  likely  to  be  left  pretty  much  alone 
for  the  next  half  hour  at  least. 

And   then   she  did  a  foolish  thin  or.     The 

o 

room,  in  which  they  were  dancing,  was  a 
long  drawing-room  with  three  French  win- 
dows opening  on  to  a  verandah,  which  gave 
on  the  garden  where  the  tennis-courts  were. 
The  windows  were  all  open,  for  the  night 
was  very  hot,  and  as  she  sat  by  one  of  them 
she   could   see  beyond  the  dark  expanse  of 
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turf  the  river  flowing  silently  under  the  quiet 
stars.  A  little  breeze  came  in  and  fanned 
her  flushed  cheeks.  Suddenly  an  irresistible 
desire  seized  her  to  escape  from  the  glare 
of  the  candles,  the  noise  of  the  music,  and 
the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  men  and  girls 
dancing  in  every  variety  of  costume  except 
that  most  appropriate  to  a  ball-room.  She 
watched  her  opportunity,  and  stole  through 
the  open  window  out  into  the  cool  night  air. 
The  scent  of  the  roses  which  covered  the 
verandah  came  gratefully  to  her  nostrils 
after  the  overheated  atmosphere  inside  the 
the  room,  and  she  lingered  on  the  terrace, 
drawing  in  deep  draughts  of  their  fragrance, 
^ill  she  felt  that  she  could  not  face  that  hot 
ungainly  crowd  again  until  it  was  quite 
time  to  go  away  and  leave  them. 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  she 
left  the  verandah  and  wandered  down  into 
the  garden.  Nobody  had  seen  her  leave  the 
room,  and  she  was  quite  alone.  She  followed 
one  of  the  gravel  paths  that  bordered  the 
lawn  until  it  led  her  nearly  to  the  river. 
Then   it  took  a  sharp  turn   round   a  great 
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clump  of  laurels,  and  opened  on  to  a  sort  of 
terrace  which  bordered  the  river.  A  stone 
parapet  ran  along  it,  and  in  the  middle  was 
a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  water. 
On  the  other  three  sides  it  was  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  grounds  by  a  thick  high 
hedge,  with  only  one  opening  in  it.  At  one 
end  was  a  stone  summer-house,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  seats  and  iron  chairs 
scattered  about,  for  the  place  had  had  a 
great  many  visitors  that  afternoon.  Now 
it  was  quite  deserted,  and  Sylvia,  revelling 
in  the  silence  and  solitude,  glided  across  the 
terrace  like  a  ghost,  her  feet  making  little 
more  noise  on  the  sand  and  broken  shells 
with  which  it  was  strewn  than  if  she  had 
indeed  been  a  visitor  from  another  world. 
She  leaned  over  the  balustrade,  listening  to 
the  ripple  of  the  dark  water  as  it  flowed 
beneath  and  gurgled  round  the  piles  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps — looking  out  into  the  vast 
dome  of  the  heavens,  thick  inlaid  with  golden 
stars,  for  there  was  no  moon  that  night,  and 
each  particular  orb  glittered  like  a  diamond 
against  black  velvet — breathing  the  perfume 
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of  the  meadow-sweet  and  newly  cut  hay, 
which  the  dying  breeze  brought  in  little 
gusts  from  the  fields  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Her   brain    had    been   very   busy   all    the 
afternoon,  and  now,  worn  out  with  thinking, 
refused  any  longer  to  think  connectedly.    All 
her    thoughts    were    merged    into    a    vague 
half-conscious  reverie — a  kind  of  drowsiness, 
which    yet   had   nothing  in   it  of  desire   for 
sleep,  gradually  stole  over  her.     The  sound 
of  a   German  waltz,  softened    by    distance, 
stole  across  the  wide  lawn  and  over  the  thick 
hedge,  and  down  the  long  reach,  borne  on 
the  wings  of  the  night- wind,  came  the  musical 
wash  of  a   distant  weir.     Filled  and  over- 
powered by  the  charm  and  fascination  of  the 
summer   night,  Sylvia  felt  unable  to   move. 
She  shrank  more  than  ever  from  the  thought 
of  the  crowded   dancing-room,   flaring  with 
wax  candles,   of   the  air  heavy  with  scents 
of  quite  a  different  kind  from   those  which 
she  was  inhaling.     She  let  her  weary  head 
droop  till  it  rested  on  her  hand,  and  closed 
her   eyes.     Dimly  conscious  of  a  confused 
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desire  of  the  object  of  which  she  was 
ignorant,  her  breath  came  short,  her  heart 
began  to  palpitate,  and  her  throat  seemed 
to  swell  ;  for  a  few  minutes  she  was  on  the 
point  of  bursting  into  hysterical  tears — tears 
for  she  hardly  knew  what. 

Gradually  over  and  through  the  soft  noise 
of  the  falling  water  she  heard  a  slight  rhyth- 
mical splashing,  the  sound  of  oars  very 
gently  pulled.  It  grew  louder,  and  seemed 
to  come  nearer  till  it  was  close  at  hand  ;  then 
it  ceased,  and  from  under  the  opposite  bank, 
where  the  shadows  lay  darker  than  else- 
where on  the  water,  there  stole  a  loner  black 
object  with  a  patch  of  white  resting  on  it. 
It  crossed  the  river  so  silently  that  Sylvia, 
lost  in  her  dreams,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  star-sprinkled  heavens,  was  not  aware 
of  it  until  it  was  within  two  yards  of  her. 
Then  she  started  and  uttered  a  little  cry  ; 
for  she  saw  that  it  was  a  boat  with  a  man 
in  it,  and  that  man  was — ivho  was  he  ? 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Miss  Fulgent,"  said 
a  voice  in  little  more  than  a  whisper,  "it's 
only  I — Lance  Lister." 
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"  Mr.  Lister  !  what  are  you  doing  here  so 
late  ?     Is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing,"  he  answered,  in  the  same 
voice.  "  May  I  land  ?  Is  there  anybody 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Nobody ;  but  oh,  don't  land.  If  any- 
body should  see  you  ! " 

For  all  answer  Lance  brought  his  boat 
alongside  the  landing-stage,  stepped  on  it  as 
lightly  as  a  leopard,  came  noiselessly  up  the 
steps,  and  stood  by  her  side.  The  starlight 
was  so  bright  that  she  could  look  into  his 
eyes ;  what  she  saw  there  made  her  drop  her 
own  and  shrink  back  a  little.  She  tried  to 
speak  in  her  ordinary  tone,  but  even  to  her 
own  ears  her  voice  sounded  strange  and 
choked  as  she  whispered — 

"  You  mustn't  stay  here.  Go  back  at  once. 
What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  ? "  asked  Lance,  draw- 
ing nearer  to  her,  "  or  is  it  only  an 
expression  of — of  conventional  propriety  ?  " 

"  No — no.  If  you  don't  go  away  I 
must." 

Lance    drew    back    and  bowed    formally  : 
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he  hesitated  and  set  his  teeth  together  tight. 
"  I  beg — your  pardon — for  the  liberty  I've 
taken,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  don't  know  how 
to  apologize M 

"  There  is  no  need,"  Sylvia  murmured. 

"  Oh,  but  surely  there  is.  To  come  unin- 
vited into  a  gentleman's  grounds  at  night, 
when  he's  giving  a  dance,  and  take  possession 
of  his  most  charming  guest — like  that  feeble 
person  in  '  Maud.'  It's  unpardonable —  I  quite 
see  that." 

He  was  only  talking  to  gain  time,  and 
his  ideas  came  to  an  end — or  rather  he  had 
no  room  in  his  mind  for  more  than  one. 

li  Do  you  wish  me  to  go?'  he  asked 
again. 

Sylvia  leaned  against  a  replica  of  the 
"  Dancing  Faun,"  that  stood  by  the  parapet. 
Her  heart  was  fluttering  like  a  terrified  bird. 
She  did  not  know  whether  she  wished 
Lance  to  go,  but  with  all  her  strength  she 
wished  he  had  never  come ;  for  now  she 
knew  what  her  vague  desire  meant,  and 
she  knew  also  that  it  was  a  desire  that 
could  not  be  gratified.     She  tried  to  speak, 
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but  the  words  which  she  wanted  would  not 
come,  and  he  pretended  to  take  her  silence 
for  consent  to  his  staying. 

"  You  see  you  cant  send  me  away,"  he  said, 
drawing  closer.  "  Sylvia  dearest,  you  know 
I  love  you." 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  please  not,"  Sylvia  said 
imploringly.  "  This  is  midsummer  madness. 
I've  been  so  afraid  of  this.  Why  have  you 
followed  me  here  ?  Why  do  you  come  here 
and  make  me  forget  myself  like  this  ?  Why 
have  you  not  more — more  consid " 

"There's  only  one  answer  to  all  the 
questions  you  can  ask — I  love  you.  I 
believe  I  loved  you  the  first  time  I  saw  you, 
though  I  didn't  know  it  then.  When  I 
pushed  that  punt  of  mine  through  the  bushes 
I  looked  round  and  saw  you  and  heard  your 
voice.  You  hardly  spoke  to  me,  but  the 
harm  was  done  in  a  minute.  I  stopped 
about  the  place  till  I  saw  you  again.  I 
watched  you  dive  off  the  roof " 

"  Oh,  for  shame ! '  murmured  Sylvia, 
blushing  to  her  ears — 

"Yes.     I  ought  to  have  been  kicked  for  it, 
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but  I  did ;  and  I  thought  you  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I'd  ever  seen.  And  then  I 
ran  on  to  the  lock  so  as  to  be  before  you  there. 
Do  you  know  why  I  dived  into  the  weir  pool  ? 
It  was  only  a  piece  of  swagger  meant  to 
impress  you.  And  even  when  I  was  under 
the  water  and  found  I  couldn't  come  up 
again,  you  were  still  in  my  mind.  If  I'd  been 
drowned  then,  my  last  thought  would  have 
been  of  you,  though  I'd  seen  you  for  the  first 
time  half  an  hour  before." 

11  I  little  knew  that,"  Sylvia  murmured. 

"  How  should  you  ?  And  when  I  began  to 
come  to  myself  I  half  opened  my  eyes  and 
saw  you  bending  over  me,  and  I  hardly  knew 
whether  I  was  still  alive  or  whether  you 
were  an  an^el  waking  me  in  another 
world." 

"  Absurd  !  "  said  Sylvia,  smiling  a  little,  but 
flattered  all  the  same.  "An  ancrel  in  blue 
serge  and  a  peignoir — and  all  wet." 

"  And  next  day  I  saw  you  again,  and  then 
it  was  done  for  cmod  or  bad,  and  couldn't  be 
undone.  And  I  haven't  dared  to  speak  to 
you  about   it  because   I'm  so  horribly   poor. 
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I've  no  right  to  ask  you  to  marry  me;  I'm 
suffering  now  for  the  aimless  easy-going  life 
I've  been  leading.  I  ought  to  be  in  a  very 
different  position  by  now,  and  I  can  be  if  I 
like.  I  thought  I'd  wait  until  I  could  tell  you 
I  had  some  prospects,  and  then  ask  you  to 
wait  a  little  while  for  me.  For  the  last 
month  I've  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
and  this  morning  your  brother  shook  me  out 
of  it." 

"  Did  you  see  Fulke,  then  ? " 

"  Yes.  And  what  he  said  made  me  deter- 
mine that  I'd  give  myself  one  chance.  He 
said  you  were  coming  here  to-night,  and 
though  I  hadn't  the  least  hope  of  seeing  you, 
I  couldn't  keep  away  from  where  you  were. 
I've  been  hanging  about  ever  since  dark, 
listening  to  that  music,  and  tormenting  my- 
self with  the  thought  that  you  were  dancing 

in  there,  or  worse  still,  sitting  out   with 

somebody,  while  I  was  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  you,  and  yet  miles  away.  Forgive 
me  for  coming — I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  It  was  very  foolish — and  very  wrong  of 

you. 
vol.  1.  15 
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"  If  what  Fulgent  told  me  is  true — for  I 
couldn't  make  out  if  he  was  in  earnest  or 
not — it  was  more  than  foolish  and  worse 
than  wrong,  and  I've  no  excuse  except  that 
— I  love  you.  But  it  can't  be,  or  you'd  have 
told  me." 

He  came  still   nearer,   and  his  arm   stole 
round  her  waist.    She  resisted  him  feebly  for 
a  moment,  but  his  embrace  grew  stricter,  and 
she   was   in   such   a    state    of  hyperesthesia 
that  she  could  feel  his  heart  beating  against 
her  shoulder.     All  her  blood  seemed  to  creep 
up  slowly  towards  her  head  and  throb  in  her 
temples.      She  shivered  all   over — and  then 
the  same  feeling  as  that  which  she  had  expe- 
rienced before  he  came  gained  possession  of 
her  again.      Her  eyes  closed,  her  body  aban- 
doned herself  to  his  arm,  and  her  head  fell 
back  ;  her  lips  were  half  open,   and  Lance, 
after  resisting  the  temptation  for  a  moment 
or  two,  pressed  his  own  mouth  on  hers  in  a 
kiss  that  was  all  the  more  passionate  for  its 
deliberation. 

"  It  isn't  true,  is   it  ? '  he  breathed  rather 
than  spoke,  almost  without  leaving  her  lips. 
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A  footstep  sounded  on  the  gravel  path  by 
the  lawn,  and  stopped  at  the  opening  in  the 
thick  hedge  which  enclosed  the  terrace — a 
dark  figure  stood  still,  and  a  pair  of  jealous 
eyes  watched  them  ;  but  they  were  no  more 
conscious  of  the  sound  or  the  eyes  than  the 
marble  faun  against  which  they  stood. 

"  It  isn't  true,  is  it  ? '  repeated  Lance, 
louder,  but  not  loud  enough  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  looker-on. 

The  twice-repeated  question  brought 
Sylvia  to  her  senses,  and  she  regained  some- 
thing of  her  self-possession. 

"  For  shame  ! "  she  said  angrily,  venting 
the  wrath  which  she  felt  against  herself  on 
her  partner  in  impropriety.  "  How  dare  you 
do  such  a  thing  ?  You've  no  right."  And 
she  struggled  to  get  free  from  his  arm. 

"  Tell  me  first,"  said  Lance,  passionately, 
still  holding  her,  "  is  it  true  ?  " 

She  tore  herself  away  from  him,  and 
throwing  herself  on  the  parapet,  covered  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  began  to  cry 
quietly. 

The  dark  figure  started   forward,  but  re- 
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treated  again  as  quickly  into  the  shadow  of 
the  hedge. 

But  Lance  had  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for 
anything  but  the  weeping  girl  drooping  over 
the  balustrade  like  a  tall  white  lily.  He 
came  close  to  her,  and  tried  to  renew  his 
caresses,  but  she  pushed  him  away — firmlv 
enough  this  time. 

"  Don't  touch  me ! '  she  said  fiercely. 
"  This  is  disgraceful.  What  have  I  done  that 
you  should  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a " 

"  Stop  !  "  said  Lance.  "  You  haven't  an- 
swered my  question.      Is  it  true  ? ' 

"Is  what  true  ?" 

"  That  you  are  already  engaged  to  be 
married  ?  " 

All  the  girl's  anger  died  away  at  the  sound 
of  his  words — in  that  plain  English  it  sounded 
horrible.  The  confession  must  be  made — 
yet  she  asked  one  more  question,  to  gain  one 
more  minute. 

11  Did  Fulke  tell  you  that  I  am  ? '  she 
faltered. 

"  Yes,  he  said  so ;  but  I  hoped  he  was  only 
auehinc:  at  me." 
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"  Ah  ! '  said  Sylvia,  with  a  heart-broken 
sigh.      "  No  ;  it's  quite  true." 

Although  he  felt  what  was  coming,  Lance 
started  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow  ;  and,  had 
there  been  light  enough,  Sylvia  would  have 
seen  that  he  turned  as  white  as  her  frock. 
For  a  minute  or  two  he  did  not  speak,  and 
Sylvia  watched  him  furtively  ;  then  he,  too, 
gave  a  great  sigh  and — shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. The  former  action  was  the  more 
romantic,  but  it  expressed  less  than  the 
latter. 

"  I  believe  IVe  been  acting  very  fooL 
ishly,"  he  said  in  a  very  cold  and  distant 
voice.  "  I've  been  making  love  like  a 
ploughboy,  and  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me, 
Miss  Fulgent.  It's  a  little  your  own  fault 
though.  It's  not  quite  safe  to  play  with 
a  man's — feelings  beyond  a  certain  point. 
This  sort  of  thing  may  be  fun  to  you,  but 
■ — though  it's  not  exactly  death  to  me — still 


it  s — it  s 


"Fun  to  me!"  Sylvia  said,  facing  him 
with  eyes  flashing  through  her  tears,  "  like 
skies  that  rain  and  lighten."     "  Fun  to  me  ! 
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Do  you  know  that  you're  talking  to  the 
unhappiest  girl  on  earth  at  this  moment  ? 
Do  you  know — ah  !  how  can  you  know  ?  ' 
she  turned  from  him,  and  her  tears  broke 
out  afresh.  "  Oh,  Lance ! '  she  sobbed, 
using  the  name  that  first  came  to  her  lips, 
"  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  ? ' 

"  Is  it  quite  too  late,  then  ? " 

"  Much — much  too  late  !  My  lot  in  life 
is  fixed  for  me  now — and  a  sad  lot  it's  likely 
to  be.  What  brought  you  here  to-night  to 
make  me  wretched  as  long  as  I  live  ?  Why 
couldn't  you  have  gone  on  holding  your 
tongue  and  letting  me  think  that  you  didn't 
care  for  me  ?  Why  have  you  put  your 
arms  round  me,  and  kissed  me,  and  let  me 
see  how  sweet  love  is  ?  I  was  happy  after 
a  fashion,  while  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 
What  could  have  possessed  me  to  come  out 
here,  I  wonder  ?  They  must  have  noticed 
that  I  left  the  house,  and  they'll  be  coming 
out  to  look  for  me.     Go,   go,   Lance — Mr. 

ister. 

11  Why  should  I  go  ?  '  Lance  said,  catching 
fire  again  all  too  easily.     "  It's  not  too  late  ; 
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you  are  not  married  yet."  His  arm  stole 
round  her  waist  again.  "  Sylvia  dearest,  you 
do  love  me  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  do,"  Sylvia  said  between  her 
sobs.     "  Heaven  help  me  ;   I  do  !  " 

"  Then  have  the  courage  to  break  off  this 
engagement.  Would  he  marry  you  against 
your  will  ?  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  Get 
your  brother  to  speak  to  him,  if  you  dare 
not. 

This  was  the  most  unfortunate  suggestion 
he  could  have  made.  At  the  thought  of 
Fulke,  and  with  the  recollections  that  his 
name  called  up,  Sylvia  became  again  mistress 
of  herself. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  she  said  very 
gravely.  "  You  wouldn't  understand — even 
if  I  could  tell  you — why  it  is  that  I  can  do 
nothing  now." 

"  But  think  of  your  own  unhappiness — 
tied  to  a  man  you  don't  love.  If  he's  a 
gentleman  he'll  release  you  from  your 
promise.     If  he  isn't " 

"  But  he  is,"  said  Sylvia,  earnestly.  "  I'm 
sure  he  is.     I  dorit  love   him,  and  I   never 
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shall,  but  I  like  him — at  least  I  think  I  do  ; 
and  he  loves  me — I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
why — and " 

"  And,  in  short,  you're  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  it,"  said  Lance,  with  a  sneer. 

"If  you  choose  to  put  it  in  that  way,"  she 
said,  glancing  at  him  reproachfully. 

Lance  saw  and  understood  the  glance,  but 
he  hardened  his  heart  against  it — for  he  was 
very  angry  indeed  with  her.  He  thought 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  sighed 
again. 

"  Well  ! "  he  said,  "  I  suppose  I  must 
obey  orders  and  go  ;  it  must  be  nearly 
eleven  o'clock,  and  they  '11  all  be  wondering 
what  has  become  of  you.  I  suppose  it 
must  be  good-bye  now."  He  buttoned  up 
his  coat  resolutely  and  held  out  his  hand, 
as  if  to  a  mere  acquaintance.  "  Good-bye, 
.   .   .   Sylvia." 

"Good-bye,"  she  whispered,  not  taking 
his  hand. 

He  drew  it  back,  bowed  very  coldly,  and 
went  down  the  steps  towards  the  river. 
Halfway  down  he  looked  back.     Sylvia  was 
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standing  on  the  top  step.  As  he  turned 
she  came  down  towards  him,  and,  putting 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  looked  long  and 
wistfully  into  his  face.  Before  he  could 
think  what  to  say  their  lips  had  met  once 
more.  But  this  kiss  was  a  very  short  one. 
She  drew  back  hastily,  as  if  startled  at  what 
she  had  done,  and  said  in  a  voice  that 
quivered — 

"Good-bye,  Lance.  Never  forget  me,  as 
I  shall  never  forget  you." 

She  went  slowly  up  the  steps  again,  and, 
as  his  boat  drifted  away  down  the  stream 
into  the  darkness,  she  fluttered  her  handker- 
chief— once.  That  little  flash  of  white  was 
the  last  he  saw  of  her  that  ni^fht  ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  water  had  passed  over  the  weir 
just  above  before  he  saw  her  again. 

As  she  reached  the  level  of  the  terrace, 
a  dark  figure  came  through  the  opening  in 
the  hed^e,  and  she  recognized  Vig-nolles. 
In  an  instant  she  became,  mentally  and 
physically,  as  cold  as  ice. 

"  Do  you  find  the  river  very  interesting 
under  the  stars  ?  "  asked  the  lover,  laughing 
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nervously.  "  They've  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere. " 

"  It's  cold,"  said  Sylvia,  shivering.  "  Let's 
get  back  to  the  house." 

And  they  walked  back  in  silence. 


CHAPTER   X. 


HY  won't  you  let  me  speak  about  it  ?" 
asked  Vignolles  in  a  tone  of  weak 
reproach.  "  We've  been  engaged  nearly 
three  months,  and  you  don't  seem  to  care 
whether  we  go  on  like  this  all  our  lives." 

"  Because  we're  very  well  as  we  are," 
answered  Sylvia,  gazing  out  to  sea  with  great 
interest.  "  See,  here's  the  Queen's  yacht 
coming.  Now  they'll  begin  firing  the  salute 
directly." 

A  long  stone-paved  esplanade,  with  seats 
placed  at  intervals,  separates  Southsea 
Common  from  Southsea  Beach.  On  a  fine 
afternoon  in  the  early  autumn  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  pleasanter  place  on  which  to 
sit  and  smoke   the   contemplative  cigarette, 
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musing  the  while  on  the  greatness  of  England, 
as  typified  by  the  Channel  Squadron  lying 
at  anchor  at  Spithead  ;  to  admire  the  effect 
of  light  and  shade  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  Solent,  and  watch  the  cloud-shadows 
sweep  across  the  distant  downs  of  the  Isle 
of  Wi^ht ;  to  listen  to  the  agreeable  chatter 
of  the  beings  in  blue  serge  and  brown  leather, 
who  are  sitting  by  you  on  the  seat — or,  in 
short,  to  do  anything  that  does  not  prevent 
you  from  sitting  perfectly  still. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  seats  on  a  fine 
afternoon  in  early  autumn  that  the  above 
scrap  of  conversation  took  place,  but  the 
interlocutors  had  not  the  appearance  of 
being  particularly  pleased  either  with  them- 
selves, with  each  other,  or  with  their  sur- 
roundings. Vignolles  indeed  looked  not 
only  displeased  but  ill  and  worn,  and  ten 
years  older  than  he  had  done  on  that  summer 
morning  when  we  first  met  him  on  board 
the  Reine  M argot.  Only  three  months  had 
passed,  but  he  had  spent  one  of  them  in  a 
sick  room.  A  month's  illness  means  a  ereat 
deal  to  such  a  man  as   Miss  Fulgent' s  future 
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husband,  and  the  people  who  passed  by 
them  on  the  esplanade  thought  that  Sylvia 
was  his  daughter. 

"  Hang  the  Queen's  yacht!"  said  Vignolles, 
peevishly.  "  Those  horrid  guns  seem  to  go 
through  me  every  time  they're  fired." 

"  A  soldier,  and  afeared!"  said  Sylvia,  with 
a  little  sneer. 

"It's  only  because  my  nerves  are  all  to 
pieces,  of  course,"  he  said  apologetically  ; 
"  it  shows  how  ill  I've  been." 

"  These  guns  are  nothing,"  said  Sylvia, 
glad  to  have  changed  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. "  I  don't  know  what  you'd  do  if 
they  fired  the  big  ones  in  the  castle.  They 
make  the  plates  jump  off  the  tables  all  over 
Southsea." 

Vignolles  looked  nervously  round,  as  if 
he  expected  to  see  the  battery  open  fire  on 
the  graceful  yacht  that  was  steaming  quickly 
across  the  crowded  Solent,  and  Sylvia, 
catching  his  glance,  looked  at  him  with  that 
pity  which,  if  it  be  akin  to  love,  is  so  nearly 
so  that  they  can  never  be  united.  Vignolles, 
relieved  at  not  seeing  any  preparations  for 
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bombardment  going  on  in  the  fort,  returned 
to  his  original  subject. 

"  Are  we  never  to  be  married,  Sylvia  ?  ' 
he  asked  piteously. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Sylvia,  care- 
lessly.     "  One  of  these  days." 

"  But  when  ?  I  can't  go  on  living  in  this 
unsettled  sort  of  way  for  ever.  I  should 
have  been  well  long  ago  if  I'd  had  you  to 
take  care  of  me.  You  don't  know  how 
horrible  it  was  when  I  was  ill,  having 
nobody  but  a  nurse  to  look  after  me." 

"  I'm  sure  she  was  a  very  pretty  nurse,'' 
said  Sylvia,  without  the  least  accent  of 
flattering  jealousy.  "  I  don't  think  Fulke 
found  her  horrible." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  him,"  Vignolles  said.  "He  never 
seemed  to  be  tired  of  sitting  with  me." 

"  No  more  did  I,  I  hope,"  said  Sylvia. 

"  Because  you  never  stayed  long  enough 
to  risk  it." 

It  was  clear  that  among  the  other  posses- 
sions of  Edmund  Vignolles  there  was  one 
on  which  Sylvia   had  not  reckoned.     When 
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she  accepted  him  she  had  no  idea  that  he 
possessed  a  temper.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  had  he  not  been  weak  and  still  ill,  she 
would  not  have  known  it  now. 

"  There — there's  the  first  gun,"  she  said, 
holding  up  her  finger  as  a  great  cloud  of 
white  smoke  puffed  out  from  the  saluting 
battery,  followed  immediately  by  a  heavy 
thud.  It  was  not  a  very  alarming  explosion, 
but  Vignolles  jumped  like  the  unbroke 
charger  of  a  yeomanry  recruit.  "  The 
others  won't  be  so  bad,"  she  added  en- 
couragingly ;  and  Vignolles  sat  tight  and 
endured  the  twenty  guns  that  followed 
without  starting  again — much,  for  he  felt  her 
eye  on  him  and  tried  not  to  betray  his 
weakness  more  that  he  could  help  doing. 
"There;  it's  all  over  now,"  she  said,  when 
the  smoke  had  died  away  to  leeward,  and 
the  Osborne  had  disappeared  into  the  har- 
bour with  her  precious  freight.  "  I  think 
I  should  like  some  tea." 

She  rose  to  go  back  to  the  hotel  where 
she  was  staying  with  Fulke,  but  Vignolles 
stopped  her. 
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"  Do  sit  down  again,  Sylvia,"  he  said.  "  I 
won't  keep  you  long,  but  I  do  so  want  you 
to  tell  me." 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  when  I  don't  know 
myself,"  said  Sylvia,  sitting  down  again,  for 
she  was  afraid  he  would  want  to  accompany 
her  if  she  persisted  in  going  away.  "  There 
are  so  many  things  to  be  thought  about, 
first." 

"  But  you  can  please  yourself;  you  haven't 
even  to  consult  any  father  or  mother  like 
most  girls." 

"  There's  my  aunt,"  said  Sylvia,  smiling  to 
herself  at  the  idea  of  consulting  that  meek 
old  lady  about  anything. 

"  And  what  does  she  say  about  it  ?  Does 
she  believe  in  long  engagements  ? ' 

"  I  haven't  even  told  her  I'm  engaged  to 
you  yet,"  Sylvia  said  carelessly. 

A  tinge  of  colour  came  into  the  pale 
cheeks  of  the  lover  ;  he  thought,  not  un- 
naturally, that  this  levity  was  very  unbe- 
coming. 

"  I  think  you  might  take  it  more  seriously/' 
he  said  in  a  hurt  tone. 
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11  I  do  take  it  seriously — very  seriously," 
said  Sylvia;  "but  I've  only  seen  her  for  about 
a  week,  when  you  were  in  Paris,  you  know, 
and  somehow — I  don't  know  why — I  thought 
I'd  wait  till  you  came  back." 

"Why  did  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  thought  you  might  change 
your  mind  when  you  were  away,"  said  Sylvia, 
with  a  little  sigh. 

"  You  know  that's  impossible,"  he  said 
reproachfully  ;  and  Sylvia  sighed  again.  If 
she  had  uttered  her  thought  aloud,  her  words 
would  have  been,  "  I'm  afraid  it  is." 

"  Well,  I'm  come  back  again  now,  and  I 
haven't  changed  my  mind,"  said  Vignolles, 
with  a  feeble  attempt  at  jocularity  ;  "  so  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't  tell 
her,  and  ask  for  her  blessing,  and  then  let 
me  make  arrangements  for  us  to  be  married 
at  once." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  married  at  once,"  Sylvia 
said,  tapping  her  foot  impatiently. 

"  But  why  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  lots  of  reasons." 

"  But  tell  me  one  of  them." 

VOL.  I.  l6 
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"Well — because  I  don't,"  said  Sylvia, 
positively,  as  if  all  the  reasons  were  included 
in  that  one. 

Vignolles  was  as  meek  as  any  worm  could 
be,  but  we  know — or  at  least  we  are  told 
— that  even  worms  will  turn  if  you  snub 
them  too  mercilessly — and  he  turned  at 
last. 

"  Does  that  mean  that  you  don't  want  to 
marry  me  at  once  ?  " 

"  Neither  you  nor  anybody  else,"  said 
Sylvia.  "  I'm  shy — and  I  only  want  to  be 
left  alone." 

"  I  don't  think  anybody  would  have  called 
you  shy  who  saw  you  that  night  of  the 
Wildes'  tennis-party,"  said  Vignolles,  bitterly  ; 
and  Sylvia's  heart  jumped  into  her  mouth. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that, 
Edmund,"  she  said,  with  an  exaggerated 
coolness,  that  showed  that  she  did  know  per- 
fectly well. 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  anything  much,  of  course," 
cried  Vignolles,  his  jealousy  getting  the 
better  of  him.  "It  was  awfully  romantic 
and  all  that,  and  if  I'd  seen  it  at  the   Hay- 
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market  I  should  have  thought  it  a  very- 
pretty  scene  ;  but  I  don't  think  a  girl  who 
lets  a  man  make  the  hottest  love  to  her  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  she's  engaged 
to  another  all  the  time,  need  fear  that  people 
will  call  her  shy" 

His  words  were  like  a  douche  of  cold 
water  thrown  over  Sylvia's  head  —  they 
brought  all  her  wits  about  her  in  a  minute. 

"  Did  you  see  anything  like  that  ?  "  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"  See  it  ?  "  cried  Vignolles.  "  I  should 
think  I  did  see  it — and  more  too." 

11  What  more  did  you  see  ?  "  asked  Stella, 
fiercely,  throwing  up  her  head  like  a  snake 
on  the  point  of  striking. 

"  I  saw  you  kiss  him — and  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  So  I  am,"  Sylvia  said,  with  meaning — 
"  bitterly  ashamed." 

"  Of  having  done  that  ?     I'm  glad  of  it." 

"  No — certainly  not  of  that.  If  you  were 
not  too  proud  to  come  on  tiptoe  and  watch 
what  I  was  doing,  you  were  not  too  proud 
to    overhear  what    I  was   saying,    and    you 
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must  have  heard  that  I  was  bidding  that- 


Mr. — well,  never  mind  who — good-bye.  You 
must  have  heard  me  say  that  my  word  was 
given  to  you,  and  that  nothing  should  make 
me  break  it,  and  heard  me  tell  him  to 
go  away  and  never  see  me  again.  And  he 
has  gone.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  this,  or 
were  you  afraid  to  come  near  enough  ? ' 

" 1 — I  didn't  hear  anything,"  stammered 
Vignolles, abashed  at  her  peremptory  manner; 
11  but  of  course  I  could  see  that  you  seemed 
to  be  saying  good-bye — and — and  that  was 
why  I  didn't  come  forward  and — and ' 

"  And  what  ?  " 

"  And  put  a  stop  to  it,"  said  Vignolles, 
assuming  more  courage  than  he  had. 

11  And  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  ? ' 
she    demanded  ;  for,    as  was  remarked  long 
a£0,  "Nothing  is  bolder  than  a  woman  found 
out." 

"  Well,  of  course  I — I'd  no  intention  of 
eavesdropping,"  said  Vignolles,  laughing 
foolishly.  "  I'm  sure  you  must  know  that ; 
but  still,  it's  awkward  to  have  to — to — you 
know " 
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11  To  have  to  confess  that  you  did?  '  said 
Sylvia,  scornfully.  "  Believe  me,  I'm  sorry 
to  have  made  you  do  it.  And  yet  if  it  was 
to  come  it  was  better  for  it  to  come  now. 
Suppose  we  had  been  married,  and  you'd 
told  me  this  afterwards.  No ;  I'm  not  sorry. 
It's  better  as  it  is.  I  couldn't  have  borne  to 
think  that  my  husband  was  a  person  who 
could  peep  about  and  listen  at  doors,  and 
make  use  of  what  he  heard  there." 

Vignolles,  stung  by  the  angry  contempt 
of  her  tone,  sprang  up  with  an  exclamation 
of  defiance  and  rage,  and  stamped  his  foot. 

"  And  I  couldn't  have  borne  to  think  that 
my  wife  was  a  person  who  stole  out  from  a 
dance  to  keep  an  assignation  with  a  fellow 
in  flannels"  he  cried,  with  an  accent  of 
such  contempt  on  the  last  word,  that  Sylvia 
almost  burst  out  laughing,  and  recovered 
her  temper. 

"  No,  no.  I  deny  the  flannels,"  she  said, 
striving  to  look  grave.  "  Sit  down,  Edmund, 
and  don't  be  ridiculous  ;  you'll  make  every- 
body look  at  us." 

"  There  isn't  anybody  to  look  at  us,"  said 
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Vignolles,  angrily,  for  he  had  worked  himself, 
or  Sylvia  had  worked  him,  into  a  passion 
very  unusual  with  him,  and  he  meant  to 
indulge  it.  "  They've  all  gone  in  to  their 
tea,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  and  I  will  say 
what  I  have  to  say." 

"  Then  be  so  kind  as  not  to  say  it  in  that 
tone  of  voice,"  said  Sylvia,  loftily.  "  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  it." 

"  Then  you'll  have  to  get  accustomed  to 
it,  Sylvia." 

"  I  fear  I  never  shall  ;  but  I  pass  it  for 
once.  What  is  it  that  you're  so  anxious 
to  say  ? " 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  if  a  girl  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  and  kisses  a  man,  it's  a  proof 
that  she's  very  fond  of  him,  and  I  believe 
you're  only  putting  off  our  marriage  because 
you  like  him  better  than  you  do  me." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Sylvia,  with  exasper- 
ating politeness. 

"  And,  by  Jove,  if  you  won't  marry  me  at 


once ' 


"  Yes — if  I    won't  marry    you    at    once — 
what  then  ?  " 
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u  Then  you  may  marry  the  man  in  flannels 
— for  /  don't  want  to  marry  you." 

Sylvia  darted  at  him  one  flash  of  black 
lightning  from  her  eyes,  and  there  was  an 
awful  pause  while  men  might  count  a  score. 
In  that  short  space  the  passion  of  Vig- 
nolles  died  away  completely,  for  with  him 
anger  was  a  very  short-lived  madness  indeed. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,  Sylvia,"  he  said 
humbly.  "  I — I  didn't  mean  to  say  that. 
Will  you  forgive  me  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Sylvia,  very  decidedly. 
"  Never.     You  did  mean  it." 

"  I  swear  I  didn't.  You  shall  do  exactly 
as  you  like  about  it." 

"  Yes  ;  I  shall,"  said  Sylvia,  with  meaning. 
"  Whether  you  meant  it  or  not,  you  said  it, 
and  that's  enough." 

"  Oh,  dorit  speak  in  that  tone  of  voice," 
said  Vignolles,  imploringly,  his  own  voice 
very  weak  and  trembling,  for  he  was  quite 
exhausted  by  his  emotions.  "  You  know  you 
ought  really  to  make  allowances  for  me." 

"  I  make  every  allowance  for  you,  Mr. 
Vignolles,"  said  Sylvia,  "and  I  beg  that  you 
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will  never  speak  to  me  on  this  subject  again. 
I  hope  we  shall  always  be  very  good  friends  ; 
but  you  must  see  yourself  how  very  unsuited 
we  are  to  each  other.  I'm  going  back  to  the 
hotel  now.  No,  please  don't  come  with  me. 
I'd  rather  walk  back  alone." 

This  time  she  did  not  permit  Vignolles  to 
detain  her.  She  rose  determinedly,  and  walked 
away  across  the  common,  holding  herself 
very  upright,  and  looking  most  unapproach- 
ably self-possessed ;  while  Vignolles,  sunk 
into  a  state  of  moral  and  physical  collapse, 
remained  in  the  corner  of  the  seat  on  which 
she  had  left  him.  At  last  he  rose,  and 
slowly  and  painfully  crawled  back  to  his 
lodgings,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  common, 
wishing  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  bitten 
a  piece  off  his  tongue  before  he  had  let  it 
run  away  with  him  so  fast  and  so  far,  and 
passed  the  evening  lying  on  the  sofa,  cursing 
his  own  foolishness. 

As  for  Sylvia,  she  went  out  to  a  dinner- 
party with  Fulke,  at  the  house  of  an  old 
friend  of  their  father's;  and  she  looked  so  hand- 
some, and  was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  she 
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caused  quite  a  serious  quarrel  between  a  white- 
haired  vice-admiral  and  his  venerable  wife,  as 
they  drove  homewards  at  the  close  of  the 
entertainment.  Fulke  had  not  seen  her  in 
such  form  since  Vignolles  had  come  down 
to  Southsea  a  fortnight  before,  and  he  re- 
joiced within  himself.  He  knew  that  for  the 
present,  at  all  events,  the  happiness  of 
Vignolles  depended  on  that  of  Sylvia,  and 
he  had  a  very  strong  idea  that  in  a  short 
time  the  happiness  of  the  person  in  whom 
he  was  most  interested  would  depend  a  good 
deal  on  that  of  Vignolles.  But  for  all  her 
good  spirits  Sylvia  did  not  sleep  very  well 
that  night. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


mM 


HE  hotel  in  which  Fulke  and  Sylvia 
were  staying  possessed,  among  other 
attractions,  a  charming  garden.  A  broad 
tennis-lawn,  with  turf  like  the  thickest  velvet, 
ran  alone  one  side  of  the  house  ;  it  was 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  gravel  walks, 
separating  it  from  flower-beds,  which  were 
even  now  a  blaze  of  colour  with  all  sorts  of 
delicious  old-fashioned  flowers.  On  the 
fourth  it  was  sheltered  from  the  high  winds 
blowing  from  the  sea  by  a  tall  hedge  of 
evergreens,  and  on  the  further  side  of  this 
hedee  was  another  and  smaller  lawn,  on 
which  were  placed  seats  and  tables.  This 
little  pleasance  was  usually trowded  enough 
after  dinner,  when  the  visitors  to  the  hotel 
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would  sit  there  smoking  and  drinking  coffee 
— watching  the  sun  set  behind  the  tall  roof 
of  the  Haslar  Hospital,  and  pointing  out  to 
strangers  the  twin  towers  which  decorate  the 
summer  palace  of  England's  Queen  standing 
out  against  the  evening  sky.  But  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was  usually  quite 
deserted,  and  thither  came  Sylvia  on  the 
morning  after  her  interview  with  Vignolles 
to  make  up  her  mind  what  she  was  to  say 
to  Fulke. 

Once  or  twice  she  walked  aimlessly  round 
the  garden  ;  then,  feeling  very  tired,  she  went 
and  sat  down  on  a  seat  behind  the  hedge, 
closing  her  eyes  in  impatience  of  the  bright 
sunshine,  reflected  from  a  thousand  dancing 
waves — for  the  tide  running  out  of  the 
harbour  was  meeting  a  smart  south-east 
breeze,  and  Spithead  was  one  expanse  of 
twinkling  silver,  bounded  by  the  softly 
swelling  outline  of  the  hills  and  downs  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  chief  emotion  of 
which  she  was  conscious  was  a  feeling 
of  intense  relief  that  she  was  no  longer 
called   on  to  sacrifice  herself,  and  that  she 
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could  now  recall  to  her  mind  the  image  of 
Lance,  which  for  so  many  weeks  she  had 
resolutely  banished.  But  over  and  above 
this  was  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment, 
for  she  had  schooled  herself  so  completely 
to  go  through  with  this  marriage,  and  had 
so  persistently  forced  her  mind  to  dwell  on 
the  advantages  she  would  gain  from  it,  that 
she  could  not  without  annoyance  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  she  must  now  give  up  all  hopes 
of  enjoying  them.  Where  money  was  con- 
cerned she  was  generous  to  a  fault — generous 
even  to  recklessness.  She  would  give  it  away 
with  both  hands  to  anybody  whom  she  loved, 
but  she  was  acutely  conscious  that  in  this 
over-civilized  century  and  country  of  ours  the 
possession  of  money  means  the  possession 
of  so  many  substitutes  for  happiness  that  it 
may  with  some  truth  be  said  to  mean  the 
possession  of  happiness  itself.  She  would 
not  have  been  a  woman  if  she  had  not  over 
and  over  again  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  all  those 
desires  which,  ever  since  her  father's  death, 
she  had  had  to  stifle  because  she  knew  that 
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they  must   remain  unfulfilled.     She  was  no 
fonder   of  dress  than    her   sisters,   but   she 
certainly  had  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  on 
the    elaborate    costumes,    and    dream-frocks 
which    she    intended    to     have    when    she 
should  be  in  a  position  to  indulge  her  taste. 
Once  more  she  would  be  able  to  hunt,  to 
drive  a  pair  of  horses — perhaps  to  shoot.     If 
her  husband's  health  permitted,  she  would 
wake  him  up  out  of  his  lazy  effeminate  habits 
and  make  a  man — even  if  a  more  than  middle- 
aged  man — of  him.     She  would  make  him 
travel — go  into  society — enjoy  life  ;   and,  if 
sometimes  in  the  pauses  of  her  own  amuse- 
ments, the  thought  of  Lance  should  come  to 
trouble  her — well,  she  would  be  no  worse 
off    than    the    thousands    of    other    women 
whose    houses    contain    a   carefully    locked 
cupboard  with  an  ugly  skeleton  inside,  the 
existence  of  which  is  undreamed  of  by  their 
appreciative  husbands.      Even  these  weighty 
considerations  had  of  course  failed  to  reconcile 
her  to  her  lot,  but  there  had  always  been  the 
thought  to  console  her  that  she  was  to  be  the 
means  of  saving  Fulke.     From  her  vantage- 
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ground  of  wealthy  sister,  she  would  be  able 
to  advise  him  with  some  chance  of  having 
her  advice  followed.  She  would  be  able  to 
help  him  with  money  to  carry  out  any  plan 
he  might  form  that  she  should  believe  to  be 
for  his  benefit ;  she  could  take  him  into  that 
society  into  which  he  had  hitherto  allowed 
himself  no  chance  of  entering ;  she  could 
prevent  him  from  wasting  any  more  of  his 
life  ;  she  could  inspire  him  with  self-respect 
— perhaps  even  with  ambition ;  and,  finally, 
she  would  be  able  to  find  a  wife  for  him  to 
complete  the  work  of  regeneration  which  his 
sister  had  begun. 

And  now  there  was  an  end  of  all  these 
schemes  for  her  own  and  his  welfare.  She 
was  obliged  to  admit  to  herself  that  she  had 
fallen  ignominiously  between  two  stools, 
Lance,  in  whose  arms  she  felt  that  she  could 
have  forgotten  her  disappointment — nay,  in 
whose  presence  she  would  have  refused  to 
believe  that  she  had  been  disappointed  at  all — 
was  gone  from  her,  without  a  word  of  fare- 
well, and  had  probably  by  this  time  forgotten 
her  existence ;  and  Vignolles,  to  gain  whose 
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affections  she  had  humiliated  herself  in  her 
own  eyes,  had  spoken  to  her  in  a  manner 
which,  as  she  told  herself  in  her  pride, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  marry  him. 
And  the  worst  of  it  all  was  that  she  had  to 
break  this  news  to  poor  Fulke. 

She  looked  up  and  saw  him  coming 
towards  her  across  the  little  lawn,  fresh  and 
rosy  from  his  bath  in  the  sea,  a  towel  slung 
over  his  shoulders,  and  his  straw  hat  pushed 
back  on  his  wet  curly  hair,  the  personification 
of  good  health  and  good  humour. 

<4  Hullo  ! "  he  cried,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  Sylvia.  "  You're  out  early,  young  woman. 
I  haven't  kept  you  waiting  for  breakfast, 
have  I  ?  " 

11  No,"  said  Sylvia,  rising  and  trying  to 
look  cheerful.  "  I  had  rather  a  bad  night, 
and  I  came  out  here  to  see  if  the  wind  would 
perhaps  drive  away  my  headache.  And  it's 
better  now,  I'm  thankful  to  say." 

"  You  don't  look  very  blooming,  certainly," 
said  Fulke,  noticing  the  tired  look  in  her 
eyes  and  the  dark  circles  round  them. 
"  You'll  be  all  the  better  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
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I  won't  be  a  minute  changing  my  clothes. 
Let's  come  in  and  order  breakfast." 

He  began  to  walk  away  towards  the  hotel, 
but  Sylvia  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Fulke,  dear,"  she  said  in  a  caressing 
tone.  "  Will  you  do  something  for  me, 
to-day  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  think  so,"  said  Fulke,  rather 
surprised.     "  What  is  it  you  want  ?' 

"  Will  you  take  me  over  to  Seaview  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  What  on  earth  for  ? "  asked  Fulke,  in 
an  annoyed  tone,  for  he  had  already  made 
his  own  plans  for  the  day. 

"  I  want  to  eo  there  so  much.  We  can 
eo  over  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  come  back  in 
the  afternoon." 

11  But  I  was  going  out  with  Vignolles," 
he  said ;  "  and  he  doesn't  like  to  be 
neglected. " 

"  Never  mind  Edmund.  I  want  to  have 
a  long  talk  to  you,  and  it's  partly  about  him  ; 
and  I  can't  do  it  here.  Now  come,  Fulke, 
like  a  good  boy  ;   I've  set  my  heart  on  it." 

"Oh,    very    well,"   grumbled   Fulke.     "If 
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you  put  it  in  that  way  of  course  we'll  go. 
But  come  along  in  now.   I'm  simply  starving." 

They  went  into  the  hotel  and  had  break- 
fast ;  but  Sylvia  ate  very  little,  for  her  mind 
misgave  her. 

But  two  or  three  hours  later  she  felt  as 
if  she  had  never  had  a  headache  in  her  life, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  anybody  to  feel 
unhappy  who  was  sitting  as  she  was,  on  the 
roof  of  the  cabin  of  a  fat,  sturdy  little  steam- 
launch  that  was  rolling  and  pitching  on  the 
blue  waves  of  the  Solent  that  hurried  up  from 
the  Channel  under  the  strong  south-east 
breeze,  their  heads  breaking  here  and  there 
into  white  foam  as  they  reached  the  shoals 
which,  far  more  than  all  the  obsolete  guns 
and  lath-and-plaster  fortifications  of  Ports- 
mouth, safeguard  the  entrance  to  the  great 
dockyard. 

At    first    their    way    lay    along    Southsea 

Beach,  crowded    with    children    and    nurses, 

through  a  perfect  fleet  of  small  boats  rowed 

by    brown-faced    athletic    young    men,    and 

steered  by  fresh-looking  girls  with   hair   all 

loose  and  dishevelled  by  the  wind — past  the 
vol.  1.  17 
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line  of  graceful  yachts,  rising-  and  curtsying 
at  their  moorings  like  so  many  dairymaids 
in  a  country-dance — past  the  two  high  stages 
of  the  Swimming  Club,  placed  discreetly  fifty 
yards  apart,  lest  the  male  and  female 
members  should  shock  propriety  by  speaking 
to  each  other  in  the  water.  On  the  former 
a  dozen  young  men,  dressed — if  the  word 
be  permitted — in  blue  or  striped  maillots 
and  looking  as  hard  and  as  fit  as  so  many 
acrobats,  were  skylarking  like  schoolboys ; 
diving  for  invisible  tin  plates  to  the  bottom 
of  twelve  feet  of  water,  running  one  after 
another  along  the  diving-board,  then  spring- 
ing high  into  the  air  and  describing  vast 
segments  of  a  circle  before  they  struck  the 
surface.  On  the  other  stage  were  double  the 
number  of  girls,  most  of  them  demurely  con- 
scious  of  their  bare  legs  and  arms,  hiding 
behind  the  curtain  till  they  could  summon 
courage  to  enter  the  water.  Others  were 
clustered  round  the  swimming-mistress,  all 
chattering  at  once  like  so  many  sparrows 
in  the  Temple  Gardens  at  bedtime,  while 
now  and  again  some  nymph  would  leave  the 
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group  and,  poising  herself  for  a  moment 
on  the  edge,  plunge  into  the  sea  with  as 
much  courage  and  more  grace  than  the 
gentlemen-bathers  higher  up  the  beach. 
Close  to  the  ladies'  stage  was  the  long  boat- 
house  of  the  most  hospitable  of  clubs,  its 
asphalte  front  covered  with  yachtsmen  in 
navy  blue,  and  retired  colonels  and  majors 
in  the  smartest  of  tweed  clothes,  smoking  to 
a  man,  discussing  the  racing  of  the  past 
season,  and  criticizing  the  figures  of  the  fair 
swimmers  who  disported  themselves  within 
easy  range  of  the  eye-glass  of  the  most 
short-sighted  veteran.  Past  workmanlike- 
looking  Southsea  Castle,  crowned  with  a 
lighthouse  over  which  flutters  the  Union 
Jack,  where  the  squat  high-shouldered  guns 
peep  out  of  the  embrasures  like  gigantic 
toads,  on  whose  steep  stone  glacis  the  waves 
break  and  rush  upwards  in  sheets  of  foam, 
sending  adventurous  boys,  who,  greatly 
daring,  have  clambered  down  it,  scrambling 
up  again  in  alarm. 

And    now   the    South    Parade    has    been 
passed,  a  call  has  been  made  at  the  South 
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Pier,  the  helm  has  been  put  hard  astarboard, 
and  the  launch  is  shaping  her  course  for 
Seaview,  whose  line  of  white  houses  is 
dimly  seen  five  miles  off  on  the  other  side 
of  the  straits  of  Spithead.  Now  she  is 
abreast  the  Spit  Fort,  its  seaward  side 
painted  in  black  and  white  chequers  like  a 
chess-board  for  giants  to  play  on,  and  the 
waves  take  the  tint  of  the  sand  that  lies 
only  a  few  feet  below  them.  And  now  there 
is  a  stir  among  the  passengers  of  the  little 
craft,  and  all  glasses  are  turned  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  skipper — who 
also  takes  the  tickets — is  implored  to  go 
half-speed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  consents 
not  unwillingly.  And  then  with  the  waves 
breaking  over  her  bows,  the  white  ensign 
streaming  from  her  flagstaff,  the  sun  winking 
on  the  bayonets  of  the  marine  sentries,  and 
her  two  great  bow  guns  poking  out  their 
noses  as  if  in  search  of  an  enemy,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  on  earth  of  the 
work  of  men's  hands  comes  slowly  in  sight. 
Twelve  thousand  tons  of  iron,  bearing 
six  hundred  of  the  finest  men  on  earth,  all 
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controlled  by  the  touch  of  one  man  on  an 
electric  button,  glides  majestically  along 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  beach.  It  is  H.M. 
battle-ship  Clamp  her  down,  all  ignorant  of  the 
troubles  before  her,  going  out  to  join  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron. 

"  Ah,  she's  a  beauty,  she  is,  and  no 
bloomin'  error,"  says  the  skipper,  who  in  his 
time  has  hailed  from  the  port  of  London. 
"  I've  got  a  son  on  board  of  her — corporal 
in  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  he  is.  He's 
a-lookin'  out  for  us  now,  I'll  bet." 

He  does  something  with  a  string,  which 
makes  the  engine  give  a  loud  shriek  as  if 
something  had  startled  it ;  the  ladies  are 
quite  certain  that  they  can  see  a  white  hand- 
kerchief waved  in  response  from  the  bridge, 
and  they  all  look  at  the  monster  ship  with 
increased  interest  now,  for  they  feel  as  if 
they  knew  somebody  on  board  of  her. 

The  delightful  little  voyage  was  over  all 
too  soon,  and  Fulke  and  Sylvia  having 
passed  down  the  long  pier  of  Seaview, 
which  swings  under  the  feet  like  a  rope- 
ladder,  walked  slowly  along  the  shore  of  the 
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prettiest  little  bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — 
perhaps  on  the  whole  English  coast,  east  of 
Devonshire.  They  were  both  rather  silent, 
for  Fulke  knew  that  Sylvia  had  something 
unpleasant  to  say,  and  Sylvia  was  thinking 
how  she  could  put  that  something  in  the 
least  unpleasant  words.  It  was  very  hard 
to  have  to  make  any  such  a  communication 
on  such  a  day,  and  in  such  a  place.  Over 
on  this  sheltered  shore  there  were  no  waves 
— only  long  ripples  which  began  to  rise  ten 
yards  out,  and,  having  attained  their  greatest 
altitude  of  six  inches,  curled  over  and  broke 
on  the  level  sand  with  hardly  enough  foam 
to  fill  a  champagne  glass.  Whole  families 
of  children,  ranging  from  tiny  little  cupidons 
of  two  and  a  half  up  to  schoolgirls  of  fifteen 
all  hair  and  thin  legs,  were  paddling  about 
in  the  miniature  surf,  or  building  the  most 
elaborate  fortifications  at  the  water's  edge  ; 
while  a  few  schoolboys,  whose  skill  in  water- 
manship was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  be  trusted  in  boats,  had  made  a  deep  hole 
in  the  soft  sand,  and  were  burrowing  therein 
in  the  assumed  character  of  rabbits.     A  few 
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yards  above  high-water  mark  there  was  a 
row  of  white  tents,  each  of  them  with  the 
tenant's  visiting  card  pinned  on  the  outside, 
and  in  the  doors  sat  the  mothers  of  the 
children,  making  believe  to  read  novels,  but 
really  watching  the  gambols  of  their  offspring, 
and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  them  lest  they 
should  make  undesirable  acquaintances. 

There  was  an  air  of  negligence  about  the 
toilettes  of  these  ladies,  which,  though  they 
were  attractive  enough  in  their  way — indeed, 
had  they  worn  them  on  the  opposite  shore 
they  would  have  attracted  more  attention 
than  perhaps  would  have  been  quite  desir- 
able— showed  that  they  were  not  intended 
to  be  looked  at  by  the  eyes  of  men.  And 
it  is  a  fact  that  this  secluded  little  watering- 
place  is  much  more  of  a  paradise  for  children 
than  for  their  papas,  who,  having  as  a  rule 
had  quite  enough  of  its  simplicity  by  lunch- 
time,  spend  their  afternoons  among  more 
civilized  surroundings  at  Ryde  or  Southsea, 
leaving  their  wives  to  yawn  in  each  other's 
faces  and  to  fancy  as  best  they  may  that 
they  are  enjoying  themselves  immensely. 
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The  east  horn  of  the  little  bay  is  formed 
by  a  great  mass  of  rocks  which,  having 
tumbled  down  from  the  cliff  above,  lie  con- 
fusedly in  the  water,  and  form  a  barrier  too 
high  and  too  rough  for  the  soft  little  bare 
feet  of  the  children  to  surmount  easily.  Thus 
any  one  who  is  active  enough  to  climb  it, 
finds,  when  he  arrives  on  the  other  side, 
that  he  is  in  a  solitude  broken  only  by 
the  appearance  of  a  casual  pair  of  lovers, 
who  will  look  as  if  they  resented  his  pre- 
sence warmly,  and  probably  will  at  once 
take  themselves  off  to  a  still  more  secluded 
spot. 

On  the  further  side  of  this  barrier  the 
brother  and  sister  sat  down  on  a  great 
boulder  which  lay  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  water,  and  each  of  them  waited  for  the 
other  to  open  the  proceedings.  At  last 
Fulke,  tired  of  waiting,  broke  the  silence 
with  a  remark  which  committed  him  to 
nothing. 

"  Lovely  day,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Perfect,"  said  Sylvia  absently,  without 
looking  up   from   an  elaborate  pattern   that 
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she  was  drawing  on  the  sand  with  the  point 
of  his  cane. 

"  Jolliest  day  we've  had." 

"  Quite  the  nicest." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then — 

"  I  say,  Sylvia,"  burst  out  Fulke,  im- 
patiently, "  put  down  that  confounded  stick. 
You've  got  something  to  say  to  me — out 
with  it." 

"  It's  soon  said,"  replied  Sylvia,  with  a 
defiant  little  laugh.  "  Edmund  and  I  have 
broken  off  our  engagement — that's  all." 

She  looked  at  her  brother,  and  was  shocked 
at  the  sudden  paleness  which  spread  over 
his  face. 

"  Broken  off!  "  he  gasped.  "  Good  God  ! 
you  don't  say  so  ?  " 

"  I  must  say  so.     It's  quite  true." 

"  But  why — how — I  mean.     What  for  ?  ' 

"  Oh,"  said  Sylvia,  shrugging  her  shoulders 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  "  we  had  a  sort 
of  a — quarrel,  I  suppose  you'd  call  it — and 
we  both  thought  it  was  better." 

"  You  thought  it  better  ? "  said  Fulke. 
"  Why,  you  wretched  girl — are  you  mad  ?  " 
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"  Not  at  all.  If  anybody's  mad  I'm  sure 
it  isn't  I.  What's  the  matter  with  you, 
Fulke?" 

"  The  matter  with  me  ?  "  repeated  Fulke, 
somewhat  recovering  himself.  "  Oh,  no- 
thing! What  should  be  the  matter  with 
me  ?     I'm  thinking  oi  you." 

"  Please,  don't  do  that,"  said  Sylvia.  "  I'm 
quite  resigned  to  my  fate." 

"  But  it  isn't  broken  off  really — finally — 
absolutely.  Oh  no ;  it's  only  some  silly 
squabble  or  other,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  ab-so-lutely  broken  off,"  said  Sylvia, 
in  a  voice  that  admitted  of  no  two  meanings. 
"  And  nothing  will  ever  put  the  pieces 
together.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  king's  men  can't  put  Humpty  Dumpty — 
that's  our  engagement — together  again." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  talk  about  it 
in  that  chaffing  way !  Do  you  know  what 
it  means  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  it  means  to  me,"  said 
Sylvia,  who  was  determined  not  to  confess 
to  any  disappointment  in  the  matter.  "  It 
means    a    relief   that    I    hardly    dared    hope 
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for.      We   should    never   have   been   happy 
together." 

"  Happy  !  "  said  Fulke,  contemptuously. 
"  How  much  happiness  do  you  look  forward 
to  if — but  never  mind  that  now.  You  must 
make  it  up  with  Vignolles  —  you  rnust, 
Sylvia." 

"  It's  quite  impossible,"  said  Sylvia,  shak- 
ing her  head. 

"  What  did  you  quarrel  about  ?  " 

"  Did  I  say  that  we  quarrelled  ?  Ah,  I 
was  wrong.  There  was  no  quarrel.  On  the 
contrary,  we're  going  to  be  the  best  of 
friends,  but  we're  not  going  to  be  married." 

"  But   I    say   he  shall  marry    you,"  cried 

Fulke,  flaring  up  into  a  passion.    "  Confound 

him  !     Does  he  think  you're  a  barmaid   or 

a  girl  out  of  a  post-office,  to  be  treated  in 

this  way  ?     I'll  show  him  what  it  is  to  play 

fast    and    loose    with    my    sister.       By 

I'll » 

"Fulke!  Fulke!"  interrupted  Sylvia, 
"  don't  be  so  silly.  You  know  very  well 
you  can't  force  him  to  marry  me,  and  you 
know    enough    of    me    to    be    sure    that    I 
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wouldn't  marry  him  now,  even  if  you  made 
him  ask  me.  Are  you  so  little  of  a  gentle- 
man as  not  to  know  what  self-respect 
means  ?  " 

She  had  forgotten  all  the  plans  she  had 
made  for  soothing  Fulke's  anger,  and  spoke 
with  great  warmth  and  indignation  ;  so  great, 
indeed,  that  they  cowed  the  indignant  brother 
in  the  midst  of  his  boasting  of  what  he  was 
going  to  do  to  Vignolles,  and  made  him 
determine  to  try  soft  words  instead. 

"  But  see  here,  Sylvie,"  he  began,  in  his 
most  coaxing  tones.  "  This'll  be  the  deuce 
and  all  of  a  business  for  me.  I've  been 
reckoning  on  having  him  for  a  brother-in- 
law,  and  I've  made  all  sorts  of  arrangements 
on  the  strength  of  it  that  I  cant  get  out  of 
now." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sylvia,  "  I  know.  I'm  dread- 
fully sorry,  dear,  but  I  can't  help  it.  We 
shall  have  to  put  our  heads  together  and 
make  fresh  ones." 

"  I  cant  understand  women,"  said  Fulke, 
angrily.  "  What  on  earth  was  it  all  about  ? 
Did  you  break  it  off  or  did  he  ?  " 
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"  Will  you  promise  to  ask  no  more  ques- 
tions if  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  if  you  don't  choose  to  answer  any 
more." 

"  It  was  he,"  said  Sylvia,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  "and — I  think  he  was  right." 

"  But  what  on  earth  made  him  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  promised  not  to  ask  me 
any  more  questions." 

"  Was  it  anything  to  do  with  me  ?  "  asked 
Fulke,  with  a  curious  catch  in  his  voice,  a 
sort  of  unfinished  laugh  that  somehow  gave 
Sylvia  the  idea  that  he  was  frightened  about 
something. 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  she  said.  "  Your 
name  wasn't  even  mentioned.  Why  should 
it  be  ? " 

Fulke  did  not  answer  this  question  ;  he 
sprang  up  from  his  seat  on  the  rock,  and 
began  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
between  it  and  the  footpath  which  led  under 
the  cliff,  each  time  going  further  along  the 
shore,  walking  faster  and  faster,  as  if  trying 
to  subdue  his  spirit  by  bodily  exertion,  while 
Sylvia  sat  still  and  watched  him  in  growing 
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anxiety.  He  seemed  so  very  agitated  that 
she  began  to  fear  that  there  was  something 
dessous  les  cartes — something  she  did  not 
know,  worse  even  than  what  she  did  know. 

At  last  he  ceased  his  troubled  promenade, 
and  came  and  sat  down  again  beside  her. 
His  face  was  white  and  haggard,  and  when 
he  took  out  a  cigarette  and  tried  to  light  it, 
his  hand  trembled  so  much  that  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  doing  it. 

"  Look  here,  Sylvia,"  he  said,  after  a  little 
pause,  "this  is  a  far  more  serious  business 
than  you  seem  to  think.  If  I  tell  you  that 
it  means  utter  ruin  to  me,  will  you  do  what 
you  can  to  make  it  up  with  Vignolles  ? ' 

"  What  more  ca?i  I  say  ? '  said  Svlvia, 
clasping  her  hands  and  looking  earnestly  at 
him,  for  she  was  getting  frightened  in  her 
turn.  "  I  tell  you,  dear,  that  it  can't  be 
made  up.  After  what  passed  between  us 
it's  quite  impossible." 

"  Not  even  if  you  were  to  go  to  him,  and 
— and " 

"And  what  ?"  asked  Sylvia. 

"And  ask  him,"  said  Fulke,  in  a  whisper. 
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"  Ask  him ! "  repeated  Sylvia,  with  bitter 
emphasis.  "  I — ask  Edmund  Vignolles  to 
marry  me !  Fulke,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I'm  thoroughly  ashamed  of  you." 

"  You'll  have  cause  to  be  still  more 
ashamed  of  me  if  you  don't  then,"  said 
Fulke,  with  a  very  poor  attempt  at  bravado. 
"  I  tell  you,  you  must  marry  him." 

"And  I  repeat  that  it's  impossible.  If 
you  will  have  it  in  plain  words,  I  don't 
believe  he  would  marry  me  now  if  I  were 
to  ask  him." 

There  was  a  dramatic  pause.  Brother  and 
sister  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
each  saw  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  the  same 
expression  of  fear. 

"  Good  heavens,  Sylvia  ! '  gasped  Fulke, 
"  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  And  good  heavens,  Fulke  ! '  answered 
Sylvia,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

She  did  not  think  that  his  question  needed 
any  other  reply. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I've  done  any- 
thing ? '  he  said,  shifting  about  uneasily 
under  her  eye. 
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"  I  feel  sure  you  have,  or  you  wouldn't 
look  so  terrified,"  cried  Sylvia.  "  Oh,  Fulke, 
tell  me,  dear.  What  is  it  ?  You  can  trust 
your  sister,  surely.  Is  it — oh,  I  hope — I 
pray — it  isn't  anything  to  do  with  money." 

"  It  is,  though,"  said  Fulke,  his  paleness 
now  extending  to  his  lips.  "  And  it's  to  do 
with  a  good  deal  of  money,  too." 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  Four  hundred  pounds." 

''And  you  can't  pay  it  ?  " 

Fulke  shook  his  head  hopelessly.  "  I 
don't  see  the  least  chance  of  paying  it." 

"Then  what  will  they  do  ?  Make  you  a 
bankrupt  ? ' 

"  Bankrupt!  "  said  Fulke,  with  a  miserable 
attempt  at  a  laugh.  "  I  wish  that  were 
all." 

"Why  ?     Can  there  be  anything  worse  ?  ' 

"  Oh    yes,  the  Old    Bailey ;    that's    much 


worse." 


Stella  started  up  from  her  seat  and  stood 
over  her  brother.  "  Do  you  mean  that 
you've  stolen  money  ? '  she  asked  in  a 
terrified  whisper. 
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"  No,  no  ;  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  But 
I've  borrowed  it,  and — and — don't  look  at 
me  like  that,  Sylvia — I  used  Vignolles'  name 
without  asking  his  leave  first." 

Sylvia  hardly  recognized  her  own  voice,  as 
she  fell  back  on  the  rock,  uttering  the  single 
word  "Forgery  !  " 

"  That's  what  a  judge  would  call  it,  I'm 
afraid,"  said  Fulke  ;  and  he  gave  a  great 
sigh,  and  looked  vaguely  out  to  sea — up  to 
the  cliff — down  on  the  sand — anywhere,  ex- 
cept into  Sylvia's  face. 

"  Forgery  !  forgery!"  repeated  Sylvia,  as 
if  trying  to  familiarize  herself  with  the 
horrible  word.  "Why,  they'll  send  you  to 
prison.  I  can't  realize  it.  Mr.  Fulke  Ful- 
gent, formerly  of  Stretton — a  convict — my 
brother,  in  a  striped  yellow  suit  of  knicker- 
bockers, working  in  a  stone  quarry,  with  a 
man  standing  by  with  a  gun  to  see  that  he 
does  his  work  and  shoot  him  if  he  tries  to 
run  away.  Oh,  Fulke,  you  can't  mean  it ! 
you're  only  trying  to  frighten  me,  are  you 
not  ?  Say  you  are,  dear — say  you  don't 
mean    it."      In    her   terror   she    seized    her 

VOL.  I.  lS 
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brother  by  his  sleeve  and  shook  his  arm 
impatiently,  repeating,  "  Say  you  don't  mean 
It. 

"I  only  wish  I  could  say  it,"  said  Fulke., 
gaining  coolness  from  desperation.  "  But 
I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  mean  it.  Sit 
down,  Sylvia,  and  don't  give  way  to  your 
nerves  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Sylvia  mastered 
herself  as  well  as  she  could,  and  sat  down, 
staring  blankly  before  her,  and  prepared  for 
anything  that  might  be  coming. 

"  Go  on,  Fulke,"  she  said,  in  a  dull  hope- 
less tone.  "  I'm  listening  ;  make  it  as  short 
as  you  can." 

"  There's  not  much  to  tell,"  said  Fulke. 
"It  was  soon  after  you  and  Vignolles  got 
engaged.  I  lost  a  heap  of  money  over 
Goodwood — came  a  regular  cropper  in  a 
small  way.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  should 
have  thought  nothing  of  it,  but  now  it's 
different,  of  course  ;  and  I  had  to  find 
some  money  sharp.  So  I  went  to  a  solicitor 
I   know,  and  he  told  me  he  could  do  a  bill 
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for  me,  and  I  went  and  told  the  fellows  I 
owed  money  to  that  I'd  pay  them  on  a 
certain  day — on  the  Wednesday  instead  of 
the  Monday.  They  weren't  best  pleased  at 
that,  I  can  tell  you,  but  I  arranged  it  with 
them.  And  on  the  Tuesday  morning  I  got 
a  letter  from  this  lawyer  fellow,  saying  he 
wanted  to  see  me.  And,  when  I  went  to 
see  him,  he  said  his  d — d  client  had  been 
making  inquiries  about  me,  and  it  wasn't 
good  enough." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sylvia  in  the  same  tone.  "  Go 
on  .  .  .  '  it  wasn't  good  enough.'  " 

"  But  if  I'd  get  Vignolles  to  endorse  it 
— you  know  I'd  told  him  about  your  en- 
gagement, and  all  that — that  it  would  be 
right  enough,  and  he'd  be  quite  satisfied. 
Well,  you  see  what  a  hole  that  put  me  in. 
I  told  him  that  Vignolles  was  ill  and 
couldn't  attend  to  business,  and  he  said,  '  Oh, 
bosh  !  He's  well  enough  just  to  sign  his 
name.'  And  when  I  tried  to  argue  with 
him,  he  lost  his  temper,  and  pulled  out  the 
bill,  already  drawn,  and  gave  it  to  me,  and 
said,    '  There ;    if   you    bring   that   back   to- 
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morrow  with  Mr.  Vignolles'  endorsement, 
you  shall  have  the  money ;  if  you  don't, 
you  won't  have  it — and  that's  all  I've  got 
to  say !'  He's  an  awful  cad,  you  know.  All 
these  fellows  are,  directly  you  rub  them  the 
wrong  way." 

"  I  should  have  thought  sixty  per  cent, 
included  a  charge  for  politeness,"  said  Sylvia, 
who  was  already  beginning  to  turn  her  re- 
sentment from  her  brother  to  her  brother's 
tempter. 

"  Yes  ;  and  it  does  at  first — any  amount 
of  it.  Well,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Vignolles 
was  really  much  too  ill  to  be  bothered  about 
business  just  then.  I  knew  he'd  have  lent 
me  his  name  in  a  minute  if  he'd  been  well, 
because  he'd  offered  to  help  me  whenever  I 
wanted  help." 

"  Fulke,"  said  Sylvia,  contemptuously,  "  do 
you  expect  me  to  believe  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  in  so  many  words,  perhaps ; 
but,  anyhow,  he'd  have  done  this  for  me — 
hi  view  of  our  being  brothers-in-law,  and 
all  that.  And  I  had  to  have  the  money  by 
the  next  afternoon  ;  and  so — and  so — well, 
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to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  wrote  his  name 
on  the  back  of  the  bill." 

"  And  they  gave  you  the  money  ?  " 

"Yes — three  hundred  pounds." 

"  And  you've  spent  it  ?  " 

"  Not  spent  it,"  said  Fulke — as  if  that 
were  a  great  point — "  paid  it  away." 

"And  when  has  it  to  be  repaid  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  for  some  time  yet ;  that's  the 
only  wee  bit  of  consolation  about  it.  It  was 
a  bill  at  six  months,  thank  Heaven  ! ' 

Sylvia  was  recovering  a  little  from  the  first 
shock  of  Fulke's  confession,  and  already  her 
mind  was  busily  at  work  thinking  what  was 
to  be  done.  She  had  received  the  news  with 
a  thrill  of  horror ;  but  that  horror  resulted 
rather  from  the  possible  consequences  of  his 
act  than  from  the  contemplation  of  the  act 
itself.  And  nobody  need  feel  surprised  at 
this.  The  standard  of  virtue  is  probably  as 
high  among  women  as  among  men,  but  the 
decrees  on  their  scale  are  marked  with  dif- 
ferent  names.  Few  good  women  will  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  tell  a  falsehood  for  the  sake 
of  the  husbands  whom  they  love  ;  and  while 
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they  would  punish  without  mercy  a  mother 
who  ill-treated  her  baby,  they  would  be  very 
likely  to  look  the  other  way  and  hold  their 
tongue  if  they  saw  the  same  person  cheat- 
ing at  cards.  In  matters  of  morality — espe- 
cially municipal  morality — as  in  everything 
else,  the  Feminine  acts  on  the  impulse 
of  her  heart,  and  not  on  the  dictates  of 
her  reason,  and  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
her  heart  lies  a  firm  conviction  that  then- 
is  no  law  but  the  law  of  Love.  If  a  man 
is  known  to  have  stolen  money,  she  asks 
what  he  wanted  the  money  for  ;  and  if  the 
object  appears  to  her  to  be  a  worthy  one, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  her  detestation  of  the 
crime,  if  she  condescends  to  express  any,  is 
rather  assumed  than  real.  It  is  in  recog- 
nition of  this  great  truth  that  by  the  English 
law,  which  claims  to  be  the  perfection  of 
common  sense,  no  woman  can  be  punished 
for  helping  her  husband  to  commit  a  felony. 
for  those  who  made  that  law  knew  well  that 
the  better  wife  she  is  the  less  the  harm  that 
she  will  see  in  doing  so.  And,  in  obedience 
to  this  psychological  law,  Sylvia,  who  ought 
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to  have  been  execrating  Fulke's  crime,  was 
only  occupied  in  thinking  how  she  could  save 
him  from  the  punishment  of  it. 

"  Will  nothing  be  heard  about  this  bill, 
then,  for  four  months  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No ;  it  will  lie  at  the  bank  until  the  date 
when  it's  due,  and  then  it'll  be  presented  to 
me  for  payment.  If  I  pay  it,  it'll  be  given 
back  to  me,  and  I  can  put  it  on  the  fire  ;  but, 
if  I  don't,  it'll  be  presented  to  Vignolles,  and 
then,  of  course,  he'll  say  he  never  signed  it, 
and  I  shall  be  given  into  custody." 

"Spare  me,  Fulke!'  groaned  Sylvia, 
putting  her  hands  over  her  ears. 

"  I  wish  I  could.  It'll  be  rather  worse  for 
you  than  for  me  ;  at  least,  I  shan't  hear  what 
people  say  about  me." 

"  But  how  much  better  off  would  you  be," 
asked  Sylvia,  miserably,  "  if  I  were  still  en- 
gaged to  Edmund  ?" 

"  Not  much  if  you  were  only  engaged — 
but  if  you  were  married  ever  so  much  better 
off.  I  could  go  to  him  as  a  brother-in-law, 
and  tell  him  that  I  was  in  desperate  need 
of  money,  and  beg  him  to  let  me  have  four 
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hundred  pounds.  I  know  he'd  do  it — I  feel 
sure  of  it.  From  what  I  know  of  his  cha- 
racter, he'd  think  he  was  bound  to  help  me 
— certainly  the  first  time,  at  all  events.  You 
know  it  too — only  you  won't  confess  I'm 
right." 

"  If  I  were  married,"  said  Sylvia,  in  a  very 
low  voice,  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  "  there'd 
be  no  necessity  to  go  to  him  at  all." 

"  No  necessity  ?  " 

"  No.  Don't  you  remember  that,  when  I 
marry,  part  of  the  money  that  I've  still  got  is 
to  be  paid  over  to  me  to  do  what  I  like  with." 

"  Good  God  ! "  cried  Fulke,  springing  up 
in  great  excitement.  "  Is  that  true  ?  You 
never  told  me." 

"  No,"  said  Sylvia,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
"  I  never  told  you,  dear — I  remember  now  ; 
but  it's  true." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  When  I  let  you  have — you  know — of 
course  I  had  to  get  it  from  Mr.  Prince, 
who's  got  all  the  papers.  He  wouldn't  let 
me  have  it  at  first  because  there  was  a 
doubt   as   to   the   meaning    of  the   mothers 
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father's  will ;  so  he  took  counsel,  or  what- 
ever they  call  it,  and  afterwards  let  me 
have  that  money,  and  told  me  I  could  only 
have  the  income  of  the  rest  till  I  was  married, 
and  then  I  could  have  some  more." 

"  And  you'd  give  me  enough  to  take  up 
this  confounded  bill  ?  Oh,  Sylvia,  what  a 
good  sister  you  are  !  " 

The  sudden  feeling  of  relief  from  the 
painful  prospect  of  having  to  get  money 
out  of  Vignolles'  pocket  or  go  to  prison 
was  so  acute  that  it  brought  the  tears  into 
Fulke's  eyes,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  with 
real,  if  momentary,  emotion ;  but  Sylvia,  for 
once,  did  not  take  it. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  from  goodness,"  she  said 
coldly,  "but  from  pride.  I'd  give  twice  the 
money — all  the  money  I  have — sooner  than 
Edmund  should  know  what  you've  done. 
Of  course,  if  he  did  give  you  four  hundred 
pounds,  he'd  want  to  know  what  you  did 
with  it — and  then  out  it  would  all  come. 
But  it's  no  use  talking  about  what  I  should 
do  if  I  were  married,  because  I'm  not  going 
to  be  married." 
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"  Well,"  said  Fulke,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  with  an  air  of  complete  resigna- 
tion, but  glancing  slyly  at  Sylvia  to  see 
whether  it  moved  her,  "of  course  /  can't 
make  you  marry  Vignolles  ;  but  I've  put  all 
the  facts  before  you.  I  don't  see  the  least 
hope  of  being  able  to  pay  this  bill,  and  my 
only  chance'll  be  to  get  well  away  from  the 
country  before  it's  due,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  sneaking  about  under  a  false  name, 
and  shivering  every  time  I  see  a  policeman 
— and  all  because  you've  managed  so  badly. 
It's  very  hard  on  me — just  as  I'd  made  up 
my  mind  to  turn  over  a  fresh  leaf,  and  really 
do  something  to  raise  the  family  again." 

"Ah,  Fulke,"  said  Sylvia,  very  sorrow- 
fully, "  I'm  afraid  there's  no  chance  of  that  ! 
I  have  managed  badly.  When  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  marry  Edmund,  I  ought  to 
have  thought  of  nothing  else  but  how  to 
please  him.  Don't  scold  me,  dear  ;  it  wasn't 
my  fault  that  we  quarrelled — at  least,  not 
altogether." 

"  Then  why  can't  you  try  to  make  it  up 
with  him  ?  ' 
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"  Oh  no,  no,  no  !"  cried  Sylvia,  vehemently. 
"  I  can't — I  can't  indeed.  There's  hardly  a 
thing  in  the  world  I  wouldn't  do  for  you, 
dear;  but  that  one  thing  I  can't  do.  You 
don't  understand  the  circumstances — how 
should  you  ?  " 

The  image  of  Edmund  Vignolles  rose 
before  her  mind's  eye,  pale  with  an  un- 
wholesome pallor,  that  made  his  skin  the 
colour  of  clay.  She  could  see  his  eyes 
sunken  and  without  life,  his  shaking  hand 
and  tottering  walk,  his  hair  grey,  not  with 
the  natural  and  comely  greyness  of  vigorous 
and  manly  middle-age,  but  in  patches,  like  a 
carpet  with  the  pile  worn  off  in  places,  his 
shrunken  and  withered  neck,  and  the  half- 
grown  beard  that  matched  his  hair.  Through 
all  her  pure  and  wholesome  blood  ran  a 
shudder  of  disgust,  and  her  ripe  womanhood 
revolted  from  the  idea  of  being  joined  to 
such  a  wreck  as  poor  Vignolles  had  become. 
She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  eyes  to  shut 
out  the  unwelcome  vision,  and  repeated  her 
words,  "  I  can't — I  can't  indeed." 

11  But  consider  what  it  means  to  me,"  urged 
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Fulke,  who  could  not  understand  how  Sylvia 
could  hesitate  where  he  was  concerned.  "  I'd 
do  it  for  you  in  a  minute." 

This  was  going  a  little  too  far.  Sylvia's 
affection  had  never  for  a  moment  blinded  her 
to  the  fact  that  her  beloved  brother  was  the 
most  selfish  of  men,  and  she  knew  that,  so  far 
from  making  such  a  sacrifice  for  her  as  he 
expected  her  to  make  for  him,  he  would 
hardly  have  given  up  his  dinner  to  save  her 
from  what  he  had  feared  for  himself.  She 
rose  and  began  to  try  to  put  her  disordered 
hair  into  a  condition  fit  to  be  seen  of  men. 

"  That's  enough  for  the  present,  Fulke," 
she  said.  "  I've  told  you  that  what  you  ask 
is  impossible,  and  it  is.  Don't  speak  of  this 
business  to  me  any  more  to-day  :  we  must 
find  some  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
We  shall  do  it,  never  fear,"  she  added  more 
cheerfully — or  with  an  appearance  of  more 
cheerfulness — as  she  saw  him  make  a  gesture 
of  despair.  "We've  four  months  yet,  and 
who  knows  what  may  happen  in  that  time  ? 
And  now  it's  time  we  thought  of  getting 
back  to  Southsea." 
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"  Then  you  can't  make  any  suggestion  at 
present  ? "  said  Fulke,  also  rising. 

"  Not  at  this  moment  ;  but  I  shall  never 
cease  thinking  till  I  find  something.  Oh. 
Fulke,  how  could  you  be  so  cheerful  this 
morning,  with  this  hanging  over  you  ?  " 

"  I  looked  on  it  as  already  settled,"  said 
Fulke,  sulkily.  "  Anyhow,  I'm  not  likely  to 
offend  you  again  in  the  same  way  for  some 
time  to  come." 


CHAPTER   XII. 


HE  day  had  been  a  very  long  one  for 
Vignollcs.  He  was  not  strong  enough, 
or  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough,  to 
walk ;  he  cared  nothing  for  books,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  day  only  served  to  make  his 
depression  the  more  marked.  It  seemed  to 
him,  as  he  peevishly  remarked  to  the  land- 
lady at  his  lodgings,  that  everybody  in 
Southsea  could  enjoy  the  fine  weather  but 
himself;  and  the  good  woman,  who  was 
prevented  by  two  or  three  children,  and  the 
fact  that  her  husband  was  in  penal  servitude, 
from  enjoying  anything  except  her  bed  when 
at  last  she  got  there,  sympathized  with  him 
deeply,  and  wished,  like  the  cabman  with 
the  tipsy  passenger,  that  she  had  only  half 
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his  complaint.      He  sat  in  his  bow  window 

that  looked    over  the  Common,  and,  with  a 

sour  and  disgusted  expression,  watched  the 

children    playing    at    what    they    probably 

supposed    to    be    cricket,    and    the    nurses 

talking  to  each  other  about   the   charms   of 

that  particular  member  of  the    Portsmouth 

garrison  whom  each  favoured.     Although  he 

would    not    confess    it    to    himself,    he    was 

looking    out    in    the    hope   of   seeing  Sylvia 

pass  the  window  that    he    might    try  again 

to  make  up  their  quarrel.      He  was  so  much 

older  than  his  years,  that  his  passion  for  her 

had  something   of  senile  infatuation  in  it — 

something    of    that    disgraceful    monomania 

o  o 

which  makes  men  marry  girls  who  might 
be  their  grandchildren,  and  who,  they  know, 
do  not  and  cannot  look  on  them  with  any- 
thing but  dislike  which  time  may  ripen  to 
aversion.  He  asked  himself  why  he  had 
been  so  precipitate  as  to  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  back  her  word.  He  knew 
enough  of  her  to  feel  sure  that*  she  would 
never  have  broken  it  unless  he  had  positively 
invited  her  to  do  so,  and  he  cursed  his  own 
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jealousy  which  had  betrayed  him  into  taunt- 
ing her  with  what  he  had  seen  that  night 
on  the  terrace.  Already  he  was  casting 
about  in  his  mind  for  arguments  with  which 
he  might  have  some  chance  of  changing 
hers.  What  did  it  matter,  he  asked  himself, 
whether  or  not  she  had  or  had  had  a  ten- 
dresse  for  somebody  else  ?  She  had  herself 
told  him  that  the  other  man  had  gone  away 
she  knew  not  whither,  and  that  she  never 
expected  to  see  him  again.  His  own  course 
of  life  had  made  him  tender  towards  female 
infirmity,  and  he  was  quite  confident  that 
when  once  married  to  him  her  own  interests, 
even  if  nothing  else,  would  make  Sylvia  a 
good  and  faithful  wife  to  a  husband  who  was 
as  kind  to  her  as  he  meant  to  be.  Yes ;  he 
had  been  much  too  hasty,  and  now  his  court- 
ship would  have  to  begin  all  over  again.  By 
one  o'clock  he  had  quite  decided  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  that  since  there  seemed 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Fulgents  to 
come  in  search  of  him,  he  had  better  go  in 
search  of  them.  So  he  dragged  his  languid 
limbs    upstairs    to    his    dressing-room,    and, 
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with  the  assistance  of  his  man,  made  a  very- 
careful  toilette,  and  then  crawled  out  to  the 
hotel  where  they  where  staying,  hoping  to 
find  them  at  or  preparing  for  luncheon. 

On  his  way  he  rehearsed  the  pleasant 
speech  with  which  he  meant  to  greet  them, 
and  he  had  it  so  pat  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
that  it  almost  slipped  into  the  face  of  the 
young  woman  in  the  office,  when  he  went 
there  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Fulgent  were  in 
the  hotel.  He  was  the  more  annoyed  when 
he  heard  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Fulgent  had 
gone  over  to  the  island  for  the  day,  and 
would  not  be  back  before  dinner-time,  and, 
after  leaving  his  card,  he  went  back  to  his 
lodging  in  an  exceedingly  bad  temper. 

The  afternoon  was  not  more  amusing  to 

the  idle  man  than  the   morning  had    been. 

He  went  on  the  pier  and   listened   to  one 

of  the  best  military  bands  in   England,  but 

the  music  failed  to  soothe  him.     He  glared 

at    the    innocent    promenaders    as    if    their 

presence  were  an  insult  to  him,  pronounced 

them    (to    himself)    a    parcel    of    ill-dressed 

'Arries,  and    was   almost    ready  to  believe, 
vol.  1.  19 
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when  he  saw  them  laughing  among  them- 
selves with  sheer  enjoyment  of  their  holiday, 
that  they  were  laughing  at  him,  and  to 
resent  it  accordingly. 

When  the  concert  was  over  he  strolled 
down  to  the  club  and  went  into  the  billiard- 
room,  where  the  afternoon  pool  was  going 
on,  and  refusing  an  invitation  to  take  a  ball, 
sat  down  and  tried  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  game.  But  the  laughter  and  chaff  of  the 
players  jarred  on  him,  and  the  monotonous 
voice  of  the  marker  calling  out,  "  Red  on 
yellow — Black's  your  player  ; '  "  Black  on 
red — Green,  player  in  hand  ; '  "One  off  red," 
got  on  his  nerves  and  sent  him  out  into 
the  smoking-room,  where  he  tried  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  papers.  But  here  it  was 
even  worse  than  in  the  billiard-room.  A 
number  of  old  members,  all  of  whom  had 
been  great  yachtsmen  in  their  day,  had  got 
together  in  a  knot  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  were  talking  of  great  old  schooners  and 
matches  sailed  long  ago.  To  a  man  who 
is  not  a  yachtsman  yachting  talk  is  as  the 
crackling    of    thorns    under    a    pot,    and    as 
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Vignolles  did  not  know  a  spinnaker  from 
a  donkey-engine,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
their  conversation  nearly  maddened  him, 
nor  that  he  flung  down  his  unread  news- 
paper, and  wTent  out  of  the  club  fuming,  to 
seek  his  lonely  lodgings  once  more. 

When  he  arrived  there  he  was  quite  tired 
out,  for  he  was  still  very  weak,  and,  though 
he  knew  that  the  penalty  of  his  indulgence 
would  be  a  disturbed  night,  he  threw  himself 
down  on  the  uncomfortable  sofa  and  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  wake 
till  it  was  nearly  time  for  dinner.  He 
hurried  through  his  solitary  meal,  and  then, 
after  lighting  a  cigarette,  sat  down  by  the 
window  to  watch  the  many-twinkling  lights 
of  Portsmouth,  to  muse  on  his  lonely,  aim- 
less life,  and  to  wish  that  he  had  not  gone 
in  search  of  Sylvia  that  night. 

Presently  there  came  a  sharp  rap  on  the 
window  by  his  head,  and  he  sprang  out  of 
his  chair  in  alarm,  for  his  nerves  were  like 
fiddle-strings  that  evening.  For  a  moment 
he  had  a  thrill  of  superstitious  fear,  and 
hardly  dared  look  out  of  the  window  ;  but  a 
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still  sharper  rap  on  the  glass  made  him  look 
out  in  spite  of  himself,  and  to  his  great  relief, 
he  recognized  in  a  dark  form  standing  on 
the  grass  outside  the  house  the  figure  of 
Fulke  Fulgent. 

"  May  I  come  in  ? '  asked  the  visitor. 
Vignolles  gave  him  a  warmer  welcome  than 
perhaps  he  had  ever  done  before,  and  begged 
him  to  come  in  with  such  transparent  desire 
for  his  company  that  Fulke  was  puzzled,  and 
wondered  whether  Sylvia  had  indeed  told 
him  all  the  truth  about  the  rupture  of  their 
engagement.  It  was  of  so  much  importance 
to  him  that  the  marriage  should  take  place, 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  rest  quietly 
until  he  had  satisfied  himself  how  matters 
really  stood,  and  hence  his  after-dinner  visit 
to  Vignolles.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say 
that  when  he  left  the  hotel  he  had  not 
informed  Sylvia  of  his  destination,  for  he 
knew  that  if  he  did  she  would  certainly 
exact  from  him,  for  whatever  it  might  be 
worth,  a  promise  not  to  allow  her  name  to 
be  mentioned.  If  he  had  made  such  a 
promise   and  kept  it,  his  visit   would   have 
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been  a  very  short  one,  for  Vignolles  had 
hardly  seen  that  his  guest  was  provided  with 
everything  he  wanted,  before  he  brought 
her  name  into  the  conversation. 

"You've  had  a  long  day  on  the  island, 
haven't  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  suppose  your 
sister's  tired  out  and  gone  to  her  room." 

"  She  is  rather  tired/'  Fulke  answered 
with  an  air  of  simplicity.  "  She  hasn't  been 
quite  herself  to-day  somehow.  She  seems 
rather  out  of  spirits." 

"  She  didn't  say  anything  about  me,  did 
she  ? "  asked  Vignolles,  in  an  unconcerned 
tone. 

"  No — nothing  much.  You  seem  to  have 
had  a  little  sparring  last  night — perhaps  it 
was  that  that  upset  her." 

"  She  didn't  say  that  our  engagement  was 
broken  off  ? " 

"  Why  ? "  said  Fulke,  affecting  great 
surprise.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  It  isn't, 
is  it  t 

"Oh  no,  no;  I  hope  not,"  said  Vignolles, 
laughing  nervously.  "  But  you  know  what 
girls  are  ;  and  she  did  take  offence  at  some- 
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thing  I  said,  and  she  seemed  to  think  we 
shouldn't  be  happy  together,  and  perhaps 
we'd  better  give  it  up  and  be  only  friends  for 
the  future.  But  she  couldn't  have  meant  it, 
could  she?  or  she'd  have  told  you,  of  course." 

"Well — yes — I  suppose  so,"  said  Fulke  ; 
and,  thinking  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to 
enlighten  himself  on  a  point  on  which  he 
was  very  curious,  he  added  carelessly,  "  By 
the  way,  what  was  it  that  you  said  at  which 
she  took  offence  ? " 

But  Vignolles  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  answer  this  question — and  besides, 
if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  had  to 
confess  that  he  had  acted  not  too  honourably 
in  listening  to  what  was  not  intended  for  his 
ears,  so  he  merely  replied — 

"  I  really  don't  know  how  it  began,  but 
one  word  led  to  another,  and  we  had  a  little 
quarrel.  That's  all  I  can  tell  you.  And 
when  I  found  you'd  gone  out  to-day  I  hoped 
she'd  left  a  message  for  me  to  show  that 
really  she  hadn't  meant  what  she  said.  Did 
she    give    you    any    message    for    me    this 


evening  ? ' 
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He  spoke  in  a  tone  which  he  tried  to  make 
careless,  but  his  anxiety  as  to  the  answer 
to  his  question  was  quite  manifest  to  Fulke. 

"  She  didn't  know  I  was  coming  here,''  he 
said.  "  She  thought  I  was  only  going  to 
the  club." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Vignolles  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
room  uneasily.  At  last  he  ceased  his 
promenade,  and  stood  by  the  window  so  that 
Fulke  should  not  see  his  face. 

"  Look  here,  old  chappie,"  he  said,  "  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  everything,  because 
we're  almost  brothers-in-law — are  we  not  ? 
and  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  for  each 
other." 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  Fulke  ;  and  as 
the  vision  of  a  little  oblong  piece  of  blue 
paper,  with  a  pretty  little  embossed  design 
in  one  corner,  rose  before  his  eyes,  he  rose 
in  his  turn  and  laid  his  hand  affectionately 
on  Vignolles'  shoulder.  "  Most  certainly. 
I'm  sure  you  may  command  my  services  in 
any  way." 

Vignolles  was  moved  by  the  cordiality  of 
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tone,  and  put  out  his  hand,  which  Fulke 
pressed  with  emotion.  There  was  silence  for 
a  moment  or  two,  while  Fulke  waited  for 
enlightenment.  In  a  looking-glass,  which 
was  placed  opposite  the  window,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  group  which  he  was  helping  to 
form.  "What  a  couple  of  idiots  we  look!5 
he  thought  to  himself.  "  I'm  glad  there's 
nobody  here  to  laugh  at  us." 

"You  see,  Fulke,"  said  Vignolles  at  last, 
"  it's  like  this.  I  had  an  idea  that  Sylvia 
was — not  exactly  in  love,  but  rather  taken 
with  that  man  I  met  on  your  houseboat. 
Lister,  you  know." 

"Lister!'  cried  Fulke,  in  real  astonish- 
ment. "What  on  earth  put  that  in  your 
head  ?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  say,  but  I  had  the  idea. 
You  know  he's  really  an  awfully  handsome 
man,  and  I — well,  of  course,  I  don't  want 
to  put  on  airs  of  false  modesty,  and  I  don't 
think  I'm  a  bad-looking  fellow;  but  still  I'm 
not  so  young  as  he  is." 

" Good  Lord  !  no"  thought  Fulke,  "  not  by 
twenty  years." 
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"  And  so,  of  course,  he  has  that  advantage 
over  me." 

"  I  don't  think  it's  much  of  an  advantage," 
Fulke  said.  "A  man  changes  very  little 
between  thirty  and  forty." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but 
I  asked  Sylvia  whether  she  really  was  fond 
of  me,  you  know,  and  I  said  something  about 
this  Lister  fellow.  And  then  she  turned 
very  stiff  and  haughty,  and  said  she'd  made 
me  a  promise  and  she  intended  to  keep  it. 
Well,  you  know,  that  wasn't  flattering,  and  so 
I  lost  my  temper  like  a  fool,  and  asked  her 
whether,  if  I  gave  her  back  the  promise,  she'd 
make  it  again  ;  and  then  I  couldn't  get  her 
to  say  a  word — yes  or  no." 

"Well,"  said  Fulke,  as  Vignolles  paused, 
"  was  that  all  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  wish  it  were.  I  lost  my  temper 
still  more,  and  told  her  that  if  she  wouldn't 
marry  me  at  once  I  didn't  want  to  marry  her 
at  all.  You  know  that  was  only  natural, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fulke,  coldly.  "  It 
depends  on  whether  you  do ;  because,  if  so, 
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let  me  tell  you  that  you  seem  rather  to  have 
let  your  temper  get  the  better  of " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  Vignolles  burst  out, 
"  there's  nothing  in  the  world  I  wish  so 
much.  I've  been  miserable  all  day.  I'd 
have  written  and  begged  her  pardon,  and 
implored  her  to  forget  all  about  it,  only  I'm 
so  bad  at  writing  letters.  Will  you  take  a 
message  to  her  from  me  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Fulke,  "  certainly  not.  I've 
no  control  whatever  over  her.  You'd  very 
much  better  see  her  yourself." 

"  But  will  she  see  me  ?  Do  you  know,  I 
could  almost  have  thought  she  seemed 
relieved  when  I  said  that.  She  put  up  her 
head,  and  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  the 
whole  thing  was  done.  I  couldn't  tell  you  what 
she  said  to  make  me  understand  that  it  was 
all  over  if  you  gave  me  a  thousand  pounds, 
but  there  wasn't  any  doubt  about  it.  And 
then — you  know,  old  chappie,  I'm  really 
awfully  fond  of  her — and  I  wouldn't  lose  her 
now  for  anything.  You'll  do  what  you  can, 
won't  you  ?  " 

He    looked    so    imploring   and    his    voice 
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trembled  so  that  Fulke,  though  secretly 
amused  at  the  idea  that  anybody  should  care 
so  much  about  Sylvia,  was  really  sorry  for 
him,  quite  apart  from  any  interest  that  he 
himself  had  in  patching  up  the  quarrel. 

He  promised  that  if  he  saw  an  opportunity 
of  doing  any  good,  Vignolles  might  rely  on 
him  to  do  it,  on  condition  that  he  spoke  no 
more  about  the  matter  that  evening.  And 
Vignolles,  delighted  at  the  thought  that  he 
had  an  ally,  pretended  to  put  the  matter 
away  from  his  mind,  and  busied  himself  in 
those  hospitable  duties  of  which  his  tender 
emotions  had  made  him  for  the  moment 
forgetful. 

When  Fulke  returned  to  his  hotel  he 
found  Sylvia  still  sitting  in  the  drawing-room, 
pretending  to  read,  but  really  staring  out  of 
the  window  into  the  dark  garden.  There 
was  nobody  else  in  the  big  room,  and  the 
solitary  figure  of  the  girl  sitting  up  in  one 
corner,  gave  it  an  appearance  of  desertion 
and  loneliness  even  greater  than  it  would 
have  had  if  it  had  been  quite  empty.  She 
looked  up  with  a   start  as  he  entered,  and 
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smiled  feebly  at  him.  He  thought  that  she 
had  been  crying,  and  he  was  very  sorry  both 
for  her  and  for  himself. 

"  You're  home  very  early,"  she  said  ; 
"  didn't  you  find  the  club  amusing  to- 
night ?  " 

Fulke  came  over  and  sat  down  by  her  side 
and  looked  hard  at  her.  "  I  haven't  been  to 
the  club,"  he  said ;  "  I've  been  sitting  with 
Edmund  Vignolles.  He's  perfectly  miserable 
to-night,  poor  fellow  ! " 

"  Is  he  really  ?  "  said  Sylvia,  indifferently. 
"  You  should  have  taken  him  to  the  club, 
then.  The  intellectual  conversation  there 
would  soon  have  raised  his  spirits." 

Fulke  kept  his  eyes  on  her  face,  and  she 
shifted  uneasily  under  his  glance. 

11  I  think  I  shall  go  to  my  room,"  she  said, 
rising.  "  I'm  tired  with  being  out  so  much 
in  the  air  to-day.      Good  night,  Fulke." 

She  bent  down  to  kiss  him,  as  she  always 
did  on  leaving  him  if  nobody  else  were 
present ;  but,  before  she  could  do  so,  he 
stood  up  and,  putting  his  two  hands  on 
her  shoulders,  looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 
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"  Sylvia,"  he  said,  "  you've  told  me  a 
falsehood  to-day.  You  said  that  it  was 
Vignolles  who  broke  off  your  engagement — 
and  it  was  yourself." 

"  It  was  not!'  said  Sylvia,  angrily  shaking 
herself  free  from  his  hands.  "  It  was  his 
doing  entirely — and  now,  I  suppose  he's 
changed  his  mind  again,  and  thinks  I'm 
to  be  coaxed  back  into  a  fresh  one  by  a 
few  soft  words." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  thinks  that," 
said  Fulke,  "  but  he  hopes  that  -you'll  forget 
all  about  what  passed  and  let  things  be  as 
they  were.  Won't  you  listen  to  him,  Sylvia, 
for  my  sake  ?  " 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead,  but  for  once  Sylvia  was  proof 
against  his  caresses. 

"  No,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  "  I've 
told  you  it's  impossible,  Fulke.  Let  me 
hear  no  more  about  it."  She  walked  to- 
wards the  door,  but  stopped  before  she 
reached  it.  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear," 
she  said,  in  a  rather  choking  voice.  "  I'll 
do  anything  in  the  world  for  you  but  that." 
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"And  that's  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
I'm  likely  to  ask  you  to  do  for  me,"  replied 
Fulke,  turning  sulkily  away. 

It  is  only  under  the  most  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances that  a  chronicler  should  permit 
himself  to  peep  into  a  lady's  bedchamber  ; 
and,  if  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  do  so,  he 
should  use  the  utmost  discretion  in  relating 
what  he  saw  there.  It  is  this  consideration 
which  forbids  us  to  state  the  exact  number 
of  little  cigarettes  which  were  that  nicrht 
taken  one  by  one  out  of  a  little  silver  case 
with  "  Sylvia '  written  across  it  in  red 
enamel,  and  gradually  reduced  to  ashes  ; 
but  anybody  who,  having  once  contracted 
the  baleful  habit  of  smoking,  has  had  to 
sit  up  all  night  and  face  an  emergency  with 
no  company  but  a  little  tin  box  with  a 
Greek  name  on  its  lid,  will  fairly  guess 
that  it  was  not  a  small  one. 

For  many  hours  Sylvia  sat  at  her  window- 
looking  across  the  dark  Common  and  the 
darker  sea  to  the  twinkling  line  of  lights 
that  was  Ryde,  listening  to  the  ceaseless 
fall    of  the  waves    on    the   beach,   and    the 
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melancholy  tolling  of  the  bell-buoy,  the  voice 
of  which,  unheard  by  day,  sounded  with 
maddening  monotony  over  the  wash  of  the 
surf  as  its  iron  cradle  swung  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  edge  of  the  tideway.  She 
remained  there  wrapped  in  a  thick  travelling 
shawl  till  she  saw  long  white  streaks  in  the 
sky  out  beyond  Hayling  Island,  and  the 
tall  solitary  terrace  of  houses,  which  gives 
it  its  one  title  to  be  called  a  watering-place, 
were  clearly  defined  againt  the  dawn.  Then 
she  drew  her  curtains  close,  and,  lying  on 
her  bed  still  wrapped  in  her  shawl,  snatched 
a  few  hours  of  that  feverish  sleep  in  which 
the  sleeper  never  quite  loses  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  individuality,  and  from  which  he 
commonly  wakes  more  fatigued  than  when 
he  lay  down  to  rest. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
that  when  she  made  her  appearance  in  the 
coffee-room  next  morning  she  was  not  look- 
ing quite  her  best,  nor  that  she  ate  very 
little  of  what  was  set  before  her. 

Neither  did  Fulke  seem  in  nearly  such 
good    spirits    as    usual.      He  looked   with  a 
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contemptuous  eye  on  his  breakfast,  abused 
the  tea  for  being  too  weak,  and  sent  the 
waiter  to  fetch  some  more ;  and  while  he 
was  waiting  for  it  he  sat  drumming  on 
the  table  with  his  fingers,  and  staring  out 
of  the  window  with  red-rimmed  eyes,  that 
said  very  plainly  that  if  he  had  not  slept 
the  night  before  it  had  not  been  for  the 
want  of  a  sleeping  draught.  When  at  last 
the  second  supply  of  tea  made  its  appearance 
he  drank  it  eagerly,  and  then  made  a  pre- 
tence of  eating  which  it  was  easy  to  see  was 
only  a  pretence.  Very  few  words  passed 
between  the  brother  and  sister  during  the 
progress  of  the  mock-meal,  and  when  it  was 
over  Fulke,  under  the  pretence  of  having  a 
number  of  letters  to  write,  went  away  to  the 
club,  leaving  Sylvia  to  amuse  herself  as  best 
she  might.  It  was  very  seldom  that  he  was 
in  a  bad  temper,  but,  when  he  was,  he  was 
unbearable,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
leave  him  quite  alone. 

The  hour  which  elapsed  after  he  had  left 
the  hotel  was  among  the  unhappiest  that 
Sylvia  up  to  that  day  had  ever  passed    in 
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her  life.  The  contrast  between  the  bright 
sun  and  her  own  gloomy  thoughts  made 
these  still  more  gloomy.  There  was  to  be 
an  inspection  of  the  garrison  of  Portsmouth 
that  morning,  and  all  Southsea,  forsaking  its 
bathing,  its  lounging,  and  its  marketing,  was 
crowding  together  on  the  Common  to  assist 
at  the  spectacle,  most  of  the  visitors  being 
possessed  of  a  vague  idea  that  it  had  been 
thoughtfully  provided  by  the  authorities 
entirely  for  their  amusement.  One  battalion 
after  another  marched  on  to  the  ground  to 
the  stirring  music  of  their  bands,  the  men 
as  smart  as  polish  and  pipe-clay  could  make 
them,  and  the  officers  hiding  a  certain 
amount  of  nervousness  under  a  stern  and 
warlike  demeanour.  Sylvia  looked  at  them 
— that  is  to  say,  at  the  officers — without 
interest,  and  wondered  whether  any  one  of 
those  handsome,  beautifully  turned-out  men 
carried  under  his  scarlet  tunic  half  as  much 
care  and  worry  as  she  was  supporting  on 
that  brilliant  morning.  The  scene  which  at 
any  other  time  would  have  filled  her  with 
pleasure  and  excitement,  now  jarred  on  her 
vol.  1.  20 
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nerves  to  such  an  extent  that  she  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  it.  She  sprang  into  one 
of  the  little  tramcars  that  save  the  Southsea 
folk  so  many  half-crowns  and  shillings  in 
the  year,  turned  her  back  on  inspectors  and 
inspected,  and  soon  found  herself  in  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  the  South  Pier, 
where  she  sat  down  and  stared  at  the 
waves  with  eyes  wet  with  a  moisture  which, 
though  salt  enough,  did  not  come  from  the 
sea.  She  found  it  impossible  to  make  up 
her  mind  as  to  the  tone  she  should  assume 
to  Vignolles  ;  the  problem  to  which  she  had 
to  find  an  answer  was  simple  enough  in  its 
terms,  "Given,  a  rejected  lover;  to  turn 
him  into  a  friend,"  but  it  was  very  difficult 
to  work  it  out.  She  would  not  admit  to 
herself  the  possibility  that  she  could  be 
brought  to  change  her  mind,  and  yet  down 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  lurked  a  con- 
sciousness that  it  might  come  to  that  in  the 
end,  if  Vignolles  was  to  be  allowed  to  besiege 
her  with  entreaties  whenever  he  saw  her — 
especially  if,  as  time  went  on,  no  means  of 
paying  off  the  fatal  bill  should  present  itself. 
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She  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  having  to  put 
up  with  any  more  love-making,  'and  yet,  at 
all   hazard,   she    must    remain    on    terms    of 
friendship    with    them     both.       She    knew 
nothing    about    business,    and,    in    spite    of 
Fulke's  assurance,  she  had  a  horrible  dread 
that  some  chance  might    place   the    bill    in 
his    hands    before    it    fell    due,  and    then,  if 
everything  was    finally  broken    off  between 
him  and  herself,  what  chance  was  there  that 
he  would  find  such  a  sum  of  money  as  four 
hundred    pounds    to    save    Fulke    from    the 
punishment  which  even   she  was  forced   to 
admit    to    herself   he  thoroughly  deserved  ? 
If  she  could  only  persuade  him  not  to  make 
love  to  her  the  thing  might  be  managed;  but 
she  knew  that  if  he  resumed  his  affectionate 
manner  she  would  not  be  able  to  trust  her- 
self alone  with  him.     "  Was  ever  a  woman 
placed  in  such  a  horrible  position?"  she  asked 
herself  passionately,  and  was  conscious  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  answer,  it  would  not 
help    her    in    the    least    to    get    herself  out 
of  it. 

By  this  time  the  inspection  was  over  ;  the 
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music  of  one  of  the  bands  was  growing 
fainter  and  of  another  louder  and  louder, 
and  she  could  see  far  off  across  the  Common 
the  long  column  of  Blue  Marines  marching 
towards  her  in  a  cloud  of  dust  on  their  way 
to  their  barracks  at  Eastney  ;  the  visitors, 
their  entertainment  finished,  were  beginning 
to  come  on  the  pier,  and  she  would  stay  on 
it  no  longer.  She  brushed  away  the  last  of 
her  infrequent  tears,  and  determined,  like  so 
many  people  who  have  spent  hours  in  making 
up  their  minds  what  to  do,  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances. 

As  she  walked  along  the  sea-wall  she 
caught  sight  of  Vignolles,  sitting  on  a  seat 
in  a  limp,  dejected  heap,  some  fifty  yards 
off,  and  turned  hastily  across  the  Common  to 
avoid  him.  But  she  knew  that  the  meeting 
must  take  place  sooner  or  later,  and  before 
she  had  taken  a  dozen  steps  she  had  deter- 
mined to  get  it  over  at  once,  and  went 
resolutely  towards  him.  One  of  those  inex- 
plicable presentiments,  which  make  us  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  certain  people 
before    we    see    them,   made    him     turn    his 
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head,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  on  his 
feet  and  approaching  her,  with  his  hand  put 
out  and  a  forced  smile  on  his  face. 

"Well,"  he  said,  when  she  had  shaken 
hands  with  him  with  less  coldness  than  he 
had  perhaps  expected,  "  I  thought  you  were 
never  going  to  see  me  again,  Sylvia.  Have 
I  offended  you  quite  mortally  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  she  replied  constrainedly ;  "  I'm 
not  offended.     Why  should  I  be  ? ' 

"  I'm  sure  I'd  no  wish  to  offend  you,"  he 
said,  looking  at  her  with  his  hollow  lifeless 
eyes.  "  Why  did  you  go  away  all  day 
yesterday,  and  never  give  me  a  chance  of 
explaining  ?  " 

"  There's  no  necessity  for  any  explana- 
tion," she  said,  in  a  voice  which  to  her  ears 
sounded  colder  than  ice.  "  You  said  no 
more  than  any  man  would  have  said  under 
the  same  provocation.  Are  you  walking 
back  to  Southsea  ?  because  it's  getting  rather 
late." 

"  Please,  no  ;  not  yet,"  said  Vignolles,  with 
one  of  those  imploring  little  gestures  of  his, 
which   always   made    Sylvia    long    to    shake 


-> 
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him.  "  I'm  so  tired,  you  can't  think.  Let 
us  sit  down  on  this  seat  for  a  few  minutes. 
I've  only  just  walked  up  here,  and  it's  such 
a  long  way." 

Sylvia  frowned  a  little,  but  she  reflected 
that  Vignolles  could  not  make  very  ardent 
love  to  her  out  here  in  the  broad  daylight 
and  under  the  eyes  of  twenty  nurses  and 
a  hundred  of  their  small  charges  ;  so  she  did 
as  he  wished,  and  sat  down,  though  in  a  very 
stiff  attitude,  and  leaving  an  interval  of  at 
least  two  feet  between  them. 

Then  there  was  an  awkward  pause.  She 
waited  for  him  to  begin,  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  how  to  do  it.  He  peeped 
round  once  or  twice  into  her  face  and  tried 
to  get  some  encouragement  from  it ;  but  he 
found  none.  The  little  frown  was  still  on 
her  forehead,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  reso- 
lutely fixed  on  the  point  of  her  tan  shoe,  as 
if  she  were  trying  to  count  the  stitches  in  the 
leather.  Evidently  he  must  make  an  opening 
for  himself. 

"  You  know,  Sylvia,"  he  said  nervously  at 
last,  "  I'm  awfully  sorry  for  being  so  rude  to 
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you  the  day  before  yesterday.  I — I — I  lost 
my  temper,  you  know,  and — when  a  man 
loses  his  temper — he — he — well,  he  some- 
times makes  a  fool  of  himself,  doesn't  he  ? ' 

"  Generally,  I  think,"  said  Sylvia,  smiling 
in  spite  of  herself  at  the  qualifying  adverb. 

"  Yes,  quite  so — generally  perhaps  ;  and  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  any  wiser  than  other 
fellows,  you  know." 

"  You'd  be  very  soon  found  out  if  you 
did,"  Sylvia  thought ;  but  she  only  said, 
"  No  ?'  with  a  well-marked  note  of  interro- 
gation after  the  word. 

"  You  know  I  don't,"  he  said,  "  and  so  I 
hoped  you'd  make  a  little  allowance  for  me." 

"  I  did  make  allowances,"  said  Sylvia,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  You  were  quite  right  to  say 
what  you  said,  and  I  was  quite  right  to 
answer  you  as  I  did." 

"  But  will  you  try  to  forget  that  I  ever 
said  it  ? "  burst  out  Vignolles,  his  passion 
for  her  flaring  up  into  sudden  violence. 
"  Oh,  Sylvia,  you've  no  idea  how  wretched 
I've  been  since  I  saw  you  last.  Although 
I   knew  all  about — you  know — so  long  ago, 
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I'd  got  myself  to  think  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it,  and  that  it  didn't  really 
matter.  I'd  almost  forgotten  about  it  until 
you  made  me  angry,  and  then  suddenly  it 
all  came  out.  Try  to  forget  that  we  ever 
had  any  quarrel — it's  our  only  one,  you 
know — and  let  things  be  just  as  they  were 
before." 

While  he  made  this  appeal  he  had  half 
turned  in  his  seat,  and  was  resting  his  arm 
on  the  back  of  it. 

Sylvia  still  avoided  looking  at  him,  but 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  she  could  see 
his  face.  What  she  read  there  moved  her 
to  a  compassion  with  which  was  mingled  a 
feeling  of  repulsion,  such  as  one  may  have 
for  a  very  ugly,  very  much  afflicted  dog, 
which  one  is  anxious  to  relieve,  but  would 
not  touch  for  the  world. 

"  Things  can  never  be  exactly  as  they 
were  before,"  she  said,  after  a  little  pause. 
"  You  have  said  words  to  me,  and  I  to  you, 
which  neither  of  us  will  ever  forget,  even 
if  we  promised  and  tried  to  do  so.  They 
won't    always  seem  quite  so  bitter  as   they 
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do  now,  but  for  a  very  long  time  they  will 
come  into  our  minds  every  time  we  see  each 
other." 

"  Then  you  don't  mean — you  will — I  mean 
you  hadn't  intended  to — to  cut  me  alto- 
gether?" stammered  Vignolles,  his  mouth 
twitching  and  his  ringers  working  with 
nervousness.  "  I  was  so  afraid  yesterday 
that  you  would  never  see  me  again." 

"  That  was  very  foolish,"  said  Sylvia, 
with  a  little  air  of  reproof.  "  You  know,  I 
promised  to  be  friends  with  you  ;  and, 
knowing  how  fond  Fulke  is  of  you,  I 
couldn't  well  be  anything  else." 

"  Only  friends,"  said  Vignolles,  dolefully. 
"  That's  worse  than  enemies,  I  think. 
Couldn't  it  possibly  be  anything  more  than 
friendship — never  ?  Not  in  the  course  of  two 
months — or  three  ?  " 

Sylvia  shook  her  head.  "  Not  so  soon  as 
that,  certainly,"  she  said,  hating  herself  for 
her  hypocrisy.  "  What  you  have  said  has 
shown  me  that  your  character  isn't  what  I 
supposed,  and  I  shouldn't  feel — safe.  You 
might   fly  into   a   fit  of  jealousy  again   and 
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scold   me,   and    I    shouldn't    stand    it    better 
than  I  did  the  night  before  last." 

"  But  if  1  promise — \{  I  swear  that  nothing 
shall  ever " 

"  Promises  are  no  use,"  interrupted  Sylvia. 
"  One  makes  them  in  cold  blood  and  breaks 
them  in  hot — at  least  I  do.  Why  can't  we  be 
friends  and  have  no  right  to  scold  each  other? 
It  isn't  as  though  I  disliked  you,  Edmund. 
(I  dorit  dislike  him — at  this  distance,"  she 
added  fiercely  to  herself.)  "  In  many  ways 
I  like  you  very  much  indeed.  Why  can't 
you  be  contented  with  being  liked  ?" 

She  turned  to  him,  and  for  the  first  time 
looked  straight  at  him  with  a  smile  full  of 
kindness — perhaps  of  something  more.  Her 
nature  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  anything  like 
coquetry,  that  she  had  never  yet  smiled  on 
man  or  woman  without  meaning  all  that  her 
smile  expressed  ;  but  now — she  had  often 
heard  and  sneered  at  the  tale  of  how  much 
fascination  lies  in  a  woman's  smile,  and  she 
was  resolved  to  try  the  power  of  hers  on 
poor  Vignolles.  Her  apparent  kindness, 
however,  produced  the  opposite  effect  to  that 
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which  she  intended,  and  inflamed  Vignolles' 
passion  still  more. 

The  nursemaids  and  children  had  all  gone 
home  to  dinner  by  this  time,  and  they  had 
the  esplanade  to  themselves,  so  that  he  had 
no  fear  of  his  eloquence  being  overheard 
by  any  but  the  ears  for  which  it  was 
intended.  He  begged,  he  vowed,  he  pro- 
tested ;  he  offered  to  make  any  promises  to 
abide  by  any  conditions  ;  in  short,  to  do  or 
to  put  up  with  anything,  if  only  Sylvia  would 
consent  to  marry  him.  He  was  indeed  very 
much  moved ;  he  forgot  all  his  little  tricks 
and  affectations,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  which 
compelled  belief  in  his  sincerity.  Such  words 
as  he  uttered,  if  coming  from  the  mouth  of 
almost  any  other  man  in  the  world,  would 
have  inspired  Sylvia  with  respect,  if  not  with 
affection.  Coming  from  his,  they  moved  her 
only  to  a  little  contempt  and  a  good  deal  of 
disgust. 

But  she  was  careful  not  to  allow  her 
feelings  to  appear  in  her  face.  The  moment 
was  a  very  critical  one  ;  everything  depended 
on  how  she  bore   herself  at  this  interview, 
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and  she  managed,  more  by  looks  than  by 
words,  to  arouse  still  more  the  febrile  passion 
of  the  unfortunate  man,  and  to  raise  his  hopes 
that  she  was  at  last  yielding  higher  and 
higher,  while  she  constantly  avoided  uttering 
a  single  word  which  he  could  afterwards  quote 
against  her  or  construe  into  a  promise  to  be 
again  bound  to  him. 

At  last,  just  when  he  was  feeling  utterly 
worn  out  by  the  violence  with  which  he  had 
attacked  her,  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing  seized 
him,  and  took  away  what  little  strength  he 
had  left.  When  it  was  at  length  over  he  fell 
back  almost  fainting  on  the  back  of  the  seat, 
and  lay  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  panting 
and  trembling,  and  looking  altogether  in  such 
distress  that  he  would  have  inspired  com- 
passion in  a  less  pitiful  heart  than  that  of 
Sylvia.  She  mastered  herself  so  far  as  to  lay 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  with  some  kindness 
on  the  almost  transparent  hand  which  lay 
on  the  seat  beside  her,  and  when  it  feebly 
clasped  hers  she  did  not  withdraw  it  for  at 
least  five  seconds. 

11  I'm    very,    very    sorry,     Edmund,"    she 
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whispered  penitently.  "  I  believe  you  care 
for  me  far,  far,  more  than  I  deserve.  I  will 
try  to  forget  what  has  passed,  and  perhaps — 

perhaps '    She   stopped,   and  then  went 

on  in  a  different  tone,  "  In  the  mean  time 
let  us  try  to  be  as  pleasant  and  amiable  as 
we  can  to  each  other.      We'll  be  the  best 

friends  in  the  world,  only "     She  stopped 

again,  and  shook  her  head  at  him  with  a 
funny  little  grimace. 

"  Only  what?"  asked  Vignolles,  trying  to 
possess  himself  of  her  hand  again. 

"  Only  don't  attempt  to  make  love  to  me 
until  I  give  you  leave.  There,  I  really  think 
I  must  be  going  home  now.  Fulke  will 
think  I've  been  drowned." 

***** 

If  Fulke  had  any  such  apprehension,  he  had 
not  allowed  it  to  disturb  him  much,  for  when 
Sylvia  got  back  to  the  hotel  she  found  him 
busily  at  work,  making  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  his  breakfast  by  means  of  a  very  plentiful 
luncheon.  He  seemed  to  have  outgrown  his 
bad  temper,  and  greeted  her  with  a  smile  as 
she  came  up  to  his  table. 
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"  And  may  I  ask  where  have  you  been  ?  ' 
he  said  politely. 

"  I've  been  out  with  Edmund — sitting  on 
the  esplanade." 

Fulke's  eyes  opened  wide. 
.   "  Then    you're    quite    friends    again  ? '    he 
asked. 

11  Oh  yes.      Perfectly  friendly." 

"  And  have  you  let  him  persuade  you  to 
make  him  another  promise  ?  " 

"You'd  better  ask  him — not  me,"  said 
Sylvia,  shrugging  her  shoulders  impatiently. 
"  I  hardly  know  what  I  did  say.  Oh,  Fulke  ! 
you  wretched  boy !  you'll  end  by  making  me 
as  bad  as  yourself." 

"What  are  you  going  to  have  to  eat?" 
was  all  the  reply  that  the  impenitent  Fulke 
condescended  to  make  to  his  reproving  sister. 
His  immediate  wants  were  generally  quite 
enough  to  occupy  his  attention. 
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